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Art. I.— University Systems—English and Scotch. 


(1.) Evidence taken by the Royal Commission for visiting the 
Scotch Universities. 1837. 4 vols. fol. 

(2.) Report of the Aberdeen University Commission. Presented 
1858. 

(3.) General Report of the Commissioners under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1858. Presented 1863. 


Ir may be accident, but it is at least a noticeable accident, 
that the English and the Scotch Universities have, at the 
same moment, awakened, or, to speak more correctly, have 
succeeded in awakening others, to the need of having their 
houses set in order. While the deferred Oxford University 
bill of last session was new to Parliament, while that for 
Cambridge was only promised, there was nominated a new 
royal commission for the Scotch Universities. This is not, 
like the proposed English commission, an executive one; but 
the Scotch Universities have already had their executive com- 
mission, and what they now want is merely an opportunity of 
stating new needs, whether of legislation or of money. The 
questions that will arise have long been freely discussed, the 
lines which reform must follow are pretty clearly to be antici- 
pated. The Scotch commission have to begin their inquiries 
at the point where a long line of predecessors have left off. 
The last fifty years alone have seen a long list, beginning with 


Sir Robert Peel’s commission, first issued in 1826, reconstituted 
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in 1880, and the full and thorough investigations of which 
were only published in 1837. In 1840 the anomalies of St. 
Andrew’s University called for a new commission, and a 
similar special commission followed for Aberdeen. In 1858 
came the Universities Act, which, with its executive com- 
mission, may be said to have reconstituted the Scotch Uni- 
versities. And now we have another commission following 
so closely on the last, that the chairman of the commission of 
1858 is the head of that of 1876; that the secretary of the 
former is the secretary of its successor as well. From the 
composition of the new commission we may almost gather 
the kind of work that it is called on to perform. At its head 
we have the Lord President of the Court of Session, and 
with him two other members of the College of Justice, as well 
as the Lord Advocate for Scotland. As the leading learned 
profession is represented in these members, so the landed 
aristocracy of Scotland is present in its head, the Duke of 
Buccleuch ; Sir William Stirling Maxwell sits not only as 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, but as a leading 
representative of literature; Dr. Lyon Playfair is one of the 
connecting links between the political world and the Scottish 
Universities; Mr. Froude and Mr. Huxley may have been 
chosen because they happen to have been Lords Rector of 
St. Andrews and Aberdeen, but they really sit as the repre- 
sentatives of the literature and science of southern Britain 
on the commission. The list closes with the name of one of 
the chief merchants of Glasgow, to whose liberality and to 
whose exertions that University owes, in great measure, the 
splendour of her new lodging. From such a commission two 
elements are conspicuous by their absence—neither the clerical 
nor the exclusively University interest is represented. The 


commission will not then be called upon to discuss the ecele- 


siastical conditions of the Universities, to interfere with, or to 
adjudicate upon, any existing bond between a national Church 
and higher education. No one, again, has a seat on the com- 
mission whose connection with the Universities is more than 
honorary. The weight of experience which those may fairly 
claim who do the daily work of the Universities must be 
felt in the evidence which may be laid before it, and not in 
the deliberations of the commission. That such an omission 
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—apart altogether from the question of its wisdom—was even 
possible, proves far more than any words could that an in- 
quiry into the Scottish Universities is accepted as a national 
affair; that it is to be conducted by the representatives of 
the different classes throughout the nation; that the interests 
of all these classes, and not the vested rights of Churches 
or of individuals, are to form the staple matter for consider- 
ation. 

How different is the field of inquiry through which the 
English commission will have to work its way, hardly need 
be pointed out. To Churchmen and Dissenters alike, the 
difficulties that beset the latter task are manifest. The 
ease with which some perverse twist may unhinge all the 
delicate machinery of the relations between Oxford and 
English life, or some obstinate adherence to existing anom- 
alies lead to still further complications, is undeniable. By 
the Scotch commission, on the other hand, no such fine issues 
have to be tried. The northern Universities have weathered 
the storms that have beset their life, and have enjoyed the 
securities as well as the hardships of a light purse. The lines 
of their relationship to the Scottish nation have already been 
traced. What is left to do is only the filling up of outlines, 
the equipment of the system, the application of a remedy to 
its weak points, perhaps the supplying’ of some sorely-needed 
revenue. The task of the Scotch commissioners is indeed an 
easy one compared with that of their English brethren. 

But the contrast between the Scotch and English university 
systems is one which to most Englishmen is little known. 
To its effect on the character of each nation hardly any 
attention has been paid. That with all their coincidence of 
feeling, with all their evident unity of interest, with all their 
apparent sympathy in matters that bulk largely in their lives, 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are yet so markedly dissimilar 
in certain points, is a fact of much significance. The contrast 
is to be found in the general tone of each society; not in 
their formulated religious and political views merely, but in 
the whole method of catching and appreciating such ideas; 
in literary taste; and not least in those impulsive movements 
of masses of population which are always so characteristic of 
national life. That the contrast is partly due to the influence 
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of the University in each country, we are strongly inclined 
to believe ; that it is, at least, repeated in the life of the 
University, we think an examination of each will go far to 
prove. 

But before we point the contrast in some of its different 
phases, we must try to sketch some salient features in the 
history of those (to Englishmen) less familiar institutions, 
the Scottish Universities. There is so much that is picturesque 
and quaint in that history, that the trouble will hardly be 
misspent. 

It was on the 8rd of February, 1418, that the bells of St. 
Andrews rang out, and the crowds gathered with shouts of 
joy, to welcome the bearer of a papal bull of Benedict XIII., 
confirming the privileges of the University* established there 
two years before by Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
the tutor of James I. Wars and dangers by sea and land 
had made it hard for the studious Scottish youth to reach the 
college at Paris established for them by their own Bishop of 
Moray; and now St. Andrews, with its ‘peace in all the 
‘region round about, its plenty of provisions, its abundance 
‘of fine lodgings,’ t is to have a home of learning for itself. 
In solemn procession the bishop, abbots, and priors, at the 
head of four hundred clerks, passed up the cathedral aisle to 
the high altar, where the bull of ‘the servant of the servants 
‘ of God’ was read, and after they had knelt in silent gratitude 
before the altar, the whole congregation burst forth into the 
Te Deum, to celebrate the gift of privileges so highly valued. 
In the evening the townsfolk broke into unrestrained joy, and 
the birth of the young University was welcomed with peals of 
bells, with noise of trumpet and song, with dances, bonfires, 
and carousings. The first Scottish University is thus estab- 
lished. It has its chancellor and rector, its charter and its 
privileges, but it is still a University without a college. That 
addition does not come till 1458, when the bounty of Bishop 
Kennedy founds the college of St. Salvator, ‘to meet,’ as his 
foundation says, ‘the pestilent schisms of heretics’ (heretico- 
rum pestiferis scismatibus obviandum). It was followed by that 


* Studium, or Studium Generale, are the phrases most used in the papal instru- 
ments; sometimes Universitas Studii. 
+ Bull of Benedict XIII. 
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of St. Leonard and that of St. Mary, in 1512. Butthe institution 
of these colleges has the same effect as Laud’s restriction 
of the University of Oxford to her colleges, in the seven- 
teenth century: the crowds that had before flocked to hear the 
lectures of the professors, and lodged in the ‘ fine lodging- 
‘houses’ (insignia hospitia) throughout the town—the ‘ sub- 
‘jects of the University,’ owning a light discipline only, and 
protected by a sort of treaty with the townsfolk—these crowds 
dwindled down to the smaller, though better disciplined and com- 
pacted members of the colleges, taught and looked after by their 
‘ regents,’ as the teachers were called, and subject even in their 
chambers to the early and late ‘perlustrations’ of the ‘hebdo- 
‘madar,’ or as the English student would say, ‘dean,’ of the col- 
lege. But mean time other Universities had arisen to compete 
with that of St. Andrews. On the morning after Christmas 
Day, 1450, Pope Nicholas V., acknowledging the worth ‘ in this 
‘frail life of the pearl of learning’ (scientie margaritam), granted 
a bull to the Bishop of Glasgow for the institution there of a 
University,* induced to do so (strange as the words may seem 
to the student of Glasgow, who knew her as a very grimy 
Alma Mater, amid the purlieus of the New Vennel) because 
there ‘the climate is fine, food abundant, and all things fit 
‘for such an institution.’ In this case the larger notion of a 
University never had any complement in subordinate colleges. 
The foundation was modelled, as the Pope’s bull tells us, on 
the pattern of that of Bologna, and like it the students were 
divided into the four nations, as they are even now.t 

The only other pre-Reformation foundation is that of the 
University or King’s College of Aberdeen, founded in 1494. 
Curiously enough, Aberdeen had not only one University with 
several colleges, but from 1593, when Marischal College and 
University was added, it had, and continued till 1858 to have, 
two distinct Universities as well as two colleges, each with its 
own professors, its own officers, its own revenues, and its own 
privilege of conferring degrees. 

The age that followed the Reformation added one other to 

* Studium and Pedagogium are the words used in this case. 

+See Hallam, ‘Middle Ages,’ chap. ix. part 2. The four nations are the 
Glottiana (the region of the Clyde), Laudoniana (South Scotland, and foreign 
parts), Transforthana (north of the Forth), and Rothseyana (Bute and the 
Western Isles). 
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the Universities of Scotland besides the above-named Maris- 
chal College in Aberdeen. This was the University of Edin- 
burgh, erected by a charter granted by James VI. to the 
Provost and Town Council of Edinburgh, and endowed with a 
high-sounding but somewhat valueless gift of the lands 
formerly held by the Black and Grey Friars—the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, as they are called in the charter—which had 
previously been assigned by Queen Mary to the town, but 
which had been for nearly twenty years a prey to rapacious 
menials about the Court, whose claims the college had first to 
buy off. 

On the whole, the Reformation and its results told in favour 
of the Scotch Universities. In many cases they got grants of 
Church lands; and still more in the next century, when Epis- 
copacy disappeared before the Covenant, the wealth of the 
bishops often fell into the hands of the colleges. Under 
Cromwell the Scotch Universities were not neglected, but an 
evil time came for them with the Restoration. With a re- 
established Episcopacy there came a resumption of Church 
lands. The Universities, one and all, felt the weight of 
poverty. Glasgow was compelled to open her doors to Middle- 
ton and his troopers, who were commissioned to restore Epis- 
copacy to the west country, and who met in the fore-hall of the 
old college of Glasgow, ‘all so drunk that day,’ says Burnet, 
‘as to be incapable of hearing anything that was laid before 
‘them, and would hear of nothing but executing the law with- 
‘out relenting or delay.’ With the Revolution, some grants 
of Church lands were restored, but a visitation or commission 
was appointed to inquire into the Scotch Universities in 1695, 
and sorely does it seem to have galled them. It must, indeed, 
have been trying enough. It consisted of more than sixty per- 
sons, to all of whom or to ‘the major part of them’ there is 
assigned a power of inquiry, of interfering, of regulating—a 
power exercised in a manner the most irksome possible to 
the Universities. 

Hitherto the Universities, amidst all their misfortunes, and 
these were not few or far between, had been treated in the 
main with respect, and often with a special tenderness of 
favour, by popes and bishops, kings and nobles alike. The 
College of St. Salvator, in a memorial to James V., styles 
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herself, ‘Your first spiritual daughter, University of St. 
‘Andrews.’ ‘ Weilbeluffit clerkis,’ says the same king to the 
masters of the University, ‘we greit zou hertlie weill: traist 
‘weill we are and salbe of that mynd, to observe thai thing is 
‘that be grantit by our antecessouris.’ Just after the Refor- 
mation, indeed, the older Universities had to be strictly looked 
after, and the Earl of Morton’s visitation in 1574 seems to 
have been trenchant enough. In the pride of an intolerant 
triumph, again, the Presbyterian Church had, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, asserted an authority of visitation 
over the Universities, in which, little as they could resist it, 
they were not disposed to acquiesce very readily. The General 
Assembly Commission of 1642 was indeed issued on the peti- 
tion of the Universities, who perhaps feared that it might 
come less graciously if such a petition were not sent; but 
they have to submit their protest to the Assembly, ‘ heartily 
‘acknowledging the care of the Assembly in issuing this eccle- 
‘siastical visitation by virtue of their ecclesiastical power,’ 
but still carefully guarding against the infringement of their 
‘civil privileges and rights.’ But the parliamentary commis- 
sion of 1695, with its sixty members, was armed with a far 
different power, and went to work in- a far different way, a 
way new to the experience of the Universities. Its doings 
give us such a quaint and amusing picture of the time, and 
mark at the same time such a distinct epoch in the history 
of the Scotch Universities, that we must be pardoned for 
recalling them more at length. 

The Act appointing them begins by reciting the need of 
inquiry to ensure that all who hold office in the Universities 
should be ‘ pious, able, and well affected;’ or, as it goes on to 
define these qualities, ‘should subscribe the confession of 
‘faith, swear allegiance to their present Majesties, and be of 
‘good and sufficient literature.’ All who do not fulfil these 
conditions, the commissioners are enjoined ‘ to purge out and 
‘remove.’ The commissioners are to have power to issue 
‘instructions and injunctions as they shall think fit to give 
‘them ;’ and lastly, this commission ‘is to endure aye and 
‘while their Majesties shall recal and discharge the same’ 
(sic). 

On the task thus appointed, the commissioners went to 
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work in a most thorough manner. Not a rule or regulation 
apparently was free from their introspection and criticism : 
from the oath of allegiance to be taken by the officers of the 
college, down to the hours at which the students were to be in 
their chambers, and the proficiency which the Bajans* were 
expected to show on entrance, there is nothing which is not 
passed in review. Some of their regulations are both practi- 
cal and useful. No one is to be admitted to the Universities 
without a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue. Punctual 


’ attendance and strict discipline are enforced. To prevent 


‘ vagrancy and vice,’ the students are to wear red gowns, the 
regents (or masters) gowns of black. The hebdomadar is to 
‘lye in the college,’ and to be responsible for the behaviour of 
the students. Moving from a lower to a higher class is not to 
be possible except on condition of due proficiency. There is a 
strict inquiry into the revenues of the Universities. But there 
were other points in which the commissioners interfered, and 
with which they were hardly very well fitted to deal. It had 
all along been the habit in the Scotch Universities that there 
should be four regents, who were responsible for all the teach- 
ing in each college. The course extended over four years, to 
which the names of Bajans, Semis, Bachelors, and Magistrands 
were applied. The four regents took the Bajans by turns, and 
carried them on through their course until they ended their 
Magistrand’s year and became graduates. As each year had 
its own prescribed subject, this involved an acquaintance with 
all the subjects embraced in the curriculum on the part of the 
regent; or, to speak more correctly, it made it probable that 
the regent had no more than a general acquaintance with any. 
To a certain extent the commissioners were conscious of this 
defect, but they provided only a partial remedy. They recom- 
mended that there should be a ‘fixed regent’ for the Greek 
class, whose business it should be to teach the students of one 
year only, and to teach them nothing but Greek.t To this 
most of the Universities objected, but none more than the 


* This is a word formerly in common use in all the Scotch Universities, now 
almost forgotten. It denoted the members of the junior classes, and is probably 
a corruption of Pagani, those citizens of the Civis Academica who were yet new 
to her usages, and fresh from the country. 

+ The reason given by the commission is noticeable. ‘ There being,’ they say, 
‘far fewer eminent in that skill than in philosophy.’ 
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University of Glasgow. This goes, they seem to say, either 
too far, or not far enough. It implies a slight on our know- 
ledge of Greek, which we believe to be undeserved. But if it 
is to be partially carried out, let it be done in full. ‘ With all 
‘ submission,’ they go on, ‘the pluralitie of our number here doe 
‘think the fixation of all classes in everie universitie verie ne- 
‘ cessarie;’ and they proceed to give their reasons. It prevents 
jealousy and animosity between the regents: men, besides, 
‘are more fit for teaching that part allotted to them, than by 
‘this ambulatorie way they can be.’ In this suggestion the 
‘masters of the College of Glasgow’ hit upon the very point 
on which the future character of the Scotch Universities was 
in great degree to hinge. The regents were evidently like the 
tutors in an English University. They had a certain number 
of students to look after: they superintended all their work: 
they gave their personal advice and help: but they did not 
stand, as it were, at the gateway of some special domain of 
knowledge, to deeper researches in which they might open the 
way. When the regents ceased to rear the Bajan up to the 
Magistrand, when they were allocated to one special branch of 
learning, they then ceased to be tutors, and became professors, 
and the first hint of the change comes in this remonstrance on 
the part of Glasgow University, addressed to the commissioners 
of 1695. 

But the interference of the commissioners with the studies 
of the Universities did not end here. The regents they recom- 
mend are not to be appointed without standing a competition 
by any one who may challenge their claim; and this claim is 
to be made good only ‘ by dispute and program in case of com- 
‘petition.’ Whether this would attract the best masters of 
higher learning may well be doubted, but more than this was 
to be taken into account in making these appointments. ‘ Not 
‘only the abilities and learning of the parties’ are to be con- 
sidered, ‘ but also their piety, good life and conversation, pru- 
‘dence, fitness for the place, affection for the government of 
‘Church and State now established, and other good qualifica- 
‘tions complexly.’ In other words, a good political adherent 
would run the best chance of appointment, and the commis- 
sion manages to say so pretty plainly. 

Thus appointed, the regents are to teach what they are told, 
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and no more. In the first year, Greek, and it alone, is to be 
taught ; in the second (semi or samen) year, ‘ Logicks, with- 
‘out mixture of what concerns Metaphysicks ;’ in the third, 
‘ Ethicks, general and speciall;’ and in the fourth, ‘ Speciall 
‘physicks and pneumatologia (psychology).’ More than this, 
the students are not to spend their time ‘in writing their 
‘courses of philosophy in their class,’ but there is to be ‘ printed 
‘an uniform course of philosophy, to be hereafter taught in all 
‘the colleges.’ It is this last restriction, as well as the 
banishment of metaphysics, that chiefly rouses the discontent, 
as far as they dare show it, of the Universities. Glasgow, for 
some reason or other, is ready to submit to it; and in their 
overture the masters of that University even hint that it might 
be well to assign to each University its own special subject 
—logic and metaphysics (they object to give up the latter) to 
one; ethics to another; physics to a third; and to a fourth, 
mathematics.* 

But Edinburgh and St. Andrews employ both expostulation 
and banter to meet the proposal. ‘We indeed approve,’ says 
St. Andrews, ‘that masters be not allowed to teach or vent 
‘errors, or dangerous principles, and are sure none can be 
‘charged upon us.’ But thisisa different matter from having 
a printed course, which is to supply irregularity of attendance, 
to limit the teacher, and through which students may trust to 
‘the help of country pedants, . . . . which may in a short 
‘time bring schools in contempt, and multiply dunces in the 
‘name of scholars. We think it hard,’ they say, ‘to stint 
‘or confine from improving notions and inventions in matters 
‘merely philosophick, seeing men soon and often alter their 
‘thoughts.’ Then as to writing the dictates. ‘To write,’ they 
say, ‘is not altogether in vain; many remember things the 
‘better (that) they write them, and students should not be dry- 
‘fingered.’ But it is the banter of Edinburgh that is most 
amusing. ‘ We heartily concur in your lordships’ suggestions,’ 
they say, ‘not doubting but your lordships will at the same 
‘time be careful to prevent the inconveniences which attend 


‘all changes, and may attend this change of the method of 


* Something of the same plan has, if we mistake not, been suggested with 
regard to the colleges at Oxford, viz., to assign to each its own special or pro- 
fessional subject. 
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‘learning.’ The worst of it is that no such ‘ compleat system 
‘of philosophy’ is quite ready to their hand. ‘ We know one 
‘indeed, the Philosophia vetus et nova, but (this to a Parlia- 
‘mentary commission in 1695) it is done by a Popish author,. 
‘and smells rank of that religion. Though it be a pretty 
_ *book, yet if cannot be the standard to be taught, labouring 
‘with obscurity, unintelligible by youths; short in the topicks, 
‘running out into digressions idly, and making use (horrible to 
‘say !) of Protestant arguments as examples of sophisms.’ 
The commissioners were surely not thinking of this? But 
‘Derodon, his logicks are too prolix; Burgesdick’s logicks 
‘hardly deserve the name.’ It cannot be ‘Henry Moor’s 
‘ethicks,’ they are ‘grossly Arminian.’ Mr. Gauen, ‘he is 
‘ prolix in his didacticks. Le Clerk is merely scepticall.’ For 
Descartes, ‘ and others of his gang,’ they have each and all 
their own inconveniences. ‘So, upon the whole, we cannot 
‘think of any course of philosophy extant sufficient to be 
‘taught. So perhaps we might humbly suggest that the pre- 
‘sent method be kept until your lordships, in your wisdom, can 
‘supply us with one complete printed course.’ When we read 
an address like this from learned professors to a body of com- 
missioners composed of William’s Scotch Parliament, we can 
hardly doubt that it was taken, as it was meant, for a little 
respectful bantering of their lordships. 

The scheme was entrusted to the several Universities, and 
some sort of printed course of philosophy was issued ; but the 
whole was soon found to be an unprofitable attempt, and 
allowed to fall to the ground or die a natural death. 

But many of the recommendations of the new commission 
were not without their fruit, unsympathetic as were some of 
their suggestions. The chief value of the commission was that 
it brought the Scotch Universities, after centuries of ecclesi- 
astical and royal patronage, under which they had thriven 
but doubtfully, into a rough but healthy contact with the 
Scotch people, to be touched by its history, regulated by its new 
constitution, shaped by its dominant prejudices and beliefs. 
During the century that followed the Scotch Universities were, 
on the whole, prosperous. The professorial system widened 
and expanded ; what had before been only an adjunct of the 
regent or tutor system now became the characteristic point of 
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higher education in Scotland. So far as royal or other visita- 
tions go, during the eighteenth century, we find them less 
ambitious in their scope and less sweeping in their recom- 
mendations than that of 1695. They deal generally with the 
affairs of some particular University, and often investigate 
some narrow issue connected with it, the election of rector, 
the disbursement of college revenues, the adjustment of col- 
lege patronage. Each University is left in the main to follow 
its own course, and to develope its relations to the nation 
after its own fashion. In Edinburgh especially new branches 
are introduced and the old ones more specialized. Exact 
scholarship undoubtedly began to degenerate; but instead, the 
Universities tended to become schools of rhetoric, of general 
literary culture, and of the applied sciences.* 

This period in the history of the Scotch Universities is closed 
by the commission already mentioned, which was issued by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1826, whose investigations extended well into 
the reign of William IV., and in the 2000 odd pages of whose 
huge report, published in 1837, we have a storehouse of ma- 
terial for the history of the Scotch Universities. Those pages 
are interesting, not in this aspect alone, but for the striking 
picture that they give us of a society which was even then dis- 
appearing. The literary society of the Scottish capital, three 
quarters of a century ago, which was repeated in the univer- 
sity society of other towns, had its own peculiar character. It 
was provincial, and though its tradition of high culture saved 
it from that want of thoroughness which often clings to the 
literary attempts of a provincial clique, it did not save it from 
the narrowness which is still more often an appendage of pro- 
vincialism. But it had at the same time a strong fund of 
characteristic humour which preserved it from the dispropor- 
tioned arrogance of such provincialism, and by virtue of which 
an under-current of shrewd wit ran through all its peculiarities. 
In its centre it was ineradicably conservative, and the circum- 
scribed Whiggism that played on its outer edges did not 
materially affect that conservatism. And this is distinctly 
visible throughout the long labours of this new commission. 

* In the war that ended with the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, we are 


told nine-tenths of the engineers in the British army were pupils of Professor 
Maclaurin, who taught mathematics in Edinburgh University. 
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The conservatism we speak of was not that of aristocratic pri- 
vilege. The Scotch Universities had long been national insti- 
tutions, with no tinge of class privilege, no exclusiveness of 
isolation. They had, with their scanty resources, tried faith- 
fully to meet the wants of a nation that could not afford to pay 
dearly for these wants. Gradually the vacation had been 
lengthened so as to take in the whole Scottish summer, from 
seed-time to harvest,* so as to meet the necessities of those 
who had to gain by work in the fields the scanty stipend that 
was to carry them through the six months of the college 
session. The numbers at each University had again spread 
far beyond the scanty tale of bursars or boarders who lived 
within the walls of the college, under the supervision of the 


_ hebdomadar ; and now Glasgow and Edinburgh could count 


their students in four figures. In Edinburgh the custom had 
arisen during the previous century of letting the rooms originally 
assigned for the students to chance tenants, while the students 
suited themselves elsewhere. In St. Andrews, first the boarders, 
or wealthier students, had deserted the college for lodgings in 
town, and in 1820, after repeated petitions, even the bursars 
obtained a money payment in place of free board and lodging 
in college, and found rooms elsewhere. In Glasgow the same 
process had been carried out ; everywhere the college system, 
as it is understood in England, had practically merged in the 
University. Adapting themselves in all things to new needs, 
there was practical tolerance even in religion, because the 
Scotch Universities opened their doors to English Dissenters, 
to whom their own Universities were closed; and these Eng- 
lish students, older in years, and with more mature opinions 
than the others, very strongly affected, as we are told, the tone 
of the Universities. But with all their adaptability, the Scotch 
Universities were embedded in a nest of anomalies. Aberdeen 
contained two separate and distinct corporations; St. Andrews 
had at least three. The revenues were neither ascertained, 
defined, nor disbursed with anything like system or regularity. 
The rights of each professor were indefinite: the course pur- 


* «The vacance (vacation) is keipit to the bairnis (the students were some- 
times as young as eleven) fra Lammas (1 August) to Mychaelmas,’ says a return 
of the middle of the seventeenth century, but it had gradually lengthened out 
since then. 
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sued by the students only matter of custom. The granting of 
degrees had fallen into such disorder that it was practically 
disused, and the qualifications of those entering a class might 
be fixed according to the judgment or caprice of each professor. 
There was no provision for the maintenance of discipline; old 
offices, which had belonged to a different system, lingered on, 
andinthe case of those which might have been effective the right 
of election was disputed, and their powers were in abeyance. 
All this the investigations of the commission prove, in the 
strange medley of evidence and documents that lies before us ; 
and yet the inherent conservatism of that society of which we 
have spoken refused to be stirred to their reform. But even in 
their most stubborn resistance there is much keen common 
sense. This, for instance, from the evidence of one of the 
professors in Edinburgh, is a strange combination of obstinacy 
and shrewdness. ‘ Mr. William Ritchie, professor of divinity, 
“being unable from indisposition to attend the commission, a 
‘committee was appointed to examine him.’ The mountain 
very plainly refused to come to Mohammed, so there was 
nothing for it but that Mohammed should go to the mountain. 

‘Have you seen,’ he is asked, ‘the returns from the Senatus Acade- 
micus in answer to the questions of the commission ?’—‘ I have not.’ 

‘Have you any suggestions to offer ?’—‘ No, I have none.’ 

‘Do you not think it would be advantageous that the irregular students 
should attend more frequently ?’—‘ O yes; they attend very ill.’ 

*Do you think it would be practicable to abolish irregular attendance ?’ 
—‘I think it would be quite imprudent.’ 

‘Upon what ground do you rest that opinion ?’—‘I think those who 
do not attend may read the books recommended to them, and in general 
they are the best students. They are in the families of noblemen and 


gentlemen. I think we would cut off some of the best geniuses and 
writers that we have at the Hall.’ 


The question of a chair of biblical criticism is then started. 

‘Do you think,’ Dr. Ritchie is asked, ‘that biblical criticism is suffi- 
ciently cultivated in this country ?’—‘ Every boy,’ he answers, ‘who 
can read Greek, begins to think he is a biblical critic. It is disgusting to 
hear them sometimes. Every boy attempts it in every discourse he 
offers.’ 

‘Do you think the importance of the branch overrated ?’—‘I do 
think 50.” 

This is not the spirit that helps reform; but with the 
shrewd downright common sense of the old professor it is 
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impossible not to feel a lurking sympathy. And he can 
boast of a good name for his University, with all her ano- 
malies, and point it, too, with a story worth repeating. He 
has lived a good deal on the Continent. 


‘ What is the opinion,’ he is asked, ‘of learned men on the Continent 
respecting the works of Principal Robertson, of Edinburgh ?’—‘ High, 
when I was there. I was at Mr. Gibbon’s one day when a French duke 
was with him. The duke made a pause, and said, ‘ Gibbon, I can recol- 
lect no excellent historian who has not been a sceptic.” Gibbon pulled 
out his snuff-box and rapped it, for he did not like the speech. He said, 
“T recollect to have heard nothing of the scepticism of Dr. Robertson.”’’ 


The same caution of violent or radical reform is visible in 


| quarters where we would much less expect it. Francis Jeffrey 


is examined, and has but few suggestions to offer by way of 
change. ‘Change little,’ he seems to say; ‘trust to good 
‘sense, temper, and discretion.’ With the general scope of 
Scotch higher education he is satisfied on the whole. He is 
averse ‘to experiment,’ although in many minor points he 
would introduce greater regularity of discipline, and some- 
thing more of personal contact with the student; yet, on the 
whole, he would have things as they are, or allow a natural 
growth. 

On some points, indeed, the commissioners recommend 
changes of much importance. The average age of the junior 
students, we are told by many of the witnesses, was about 
thirteen or fourteen, some of them as young as ten or 
eleven; and their attainments were what might have been 
expected from their age. The commissioners, to meet this 
evil, recommend the establishment of an entrance (or as it 
was called, ‘intrant’) examination, and the abolition of the 
elementary Greek class. To this the Universities were 
opposed. Rather, said they, raise the standard of your secon- 
dary schools, and establish posts there which shall encourage 
classical learning, than shut the door in the face of those who 
have had insufficient previous training. In the matter of 
graduation, again, the commissioners would have greater 
formality and system. They would establish new courses of 
lectures. To meet the wants of the fourteen hundred students 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh, they would have two professors 
in certain subjects, while the waste of material by divided 
jurisdiction at St. Andrews and Aberdeen they would remedy. 
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They advise the establishment of a University court, consist- 
ing of representative men, and in it they would vest the chief 
patronage of the University. They would reconstitute Uni- 
versity officers and increase their powers. They would abolish 
the union of parochial charges with theological professorships, 
and the pursuit of some professional calling by those who held 
chairs in the arts faculty. In other matters, however, they 
are strongly opposed to change. After considering all the 
arguments on the question, and the strong testimony of 
Thomas Campbell, the Lord Rector of Glasgow, in its favour, 
they are of opinion that the introduction of the English 
tutorial system is not expedient. From the professors they 
would still exact the test of subscription to the Confession of 
Faith. For the students they still recommend prescribed 
attendance at religious worship. They would still retain that 
supervision over the theological faculty which the Kirk claimed 
as its right. 

In the matter of prescribed attendance at religious service, 
indeed, there were very vigorous remonstrances addressed to 
them. It was but a half-hearted defence that was made of a 
custom that had practically died out. St. Andrews, for 
instance, describes the regulations she had made for the 
regular procession to church of the students, under the lead 
of one of the professors. ‘But,’ says the return, with dry 
humour, ‘ notwithstanding the care of the college in appoint- 
‘ ing them a conductor, it is believed that it was not uncommon 
‘for some of the less attentive to lose their way.’ So the 
practice had fallen into disuse; but here, as in the other 
Universities, the rule remained, and was so far enforced. 
Professor Sandford, of Glasgow, does not hesitate to call it a 
rule ‘ improper, indecent, and injurious to religion.’ But it is 
from Dr. Chalmers that the chief protest against it comes. 
He has no words too strong to urge against its enforcement. 
‘Should the royal commission,’ he writes, ‘be pleased to 
‘sanction the gross enormity, and to single out St. Andrews 
‘among all the colleges of Scotland as the place where into- 
‘ lerance shall hold her last and solitary reign, there cannot 
‘be a doubt that this will be singling us out for public aban- 
‘ donment and scorn, and consigning this once famous Univer- 
‘ sity to irrecoverable degradation.’ 
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But the recommendations of the commission of 1826, whether 
to preserve or to destroy, had absolutely no effect in legislation. 
They remained for more than a quarter of a century recom- 
mendations only. A flood of light had, no doubt, been 
thrown upon the Universities. New activity may have been 


_ breathed into them, as the best means of averting legislation. 


Some glaring anomalies died practically a natural death. 
But subscription to the Confession of Faith still remained as 
a condition of holding a professorship, and it was a test not 
the less irksome in that it was less effective than its sup- 
porters might wish. To the Universities themselves it was 
more hurtful than any similar test in England. The 
pressure was all the more absurd, and yet the more in- 
tolerable, because even the semblance of religious duties: 
or religious observances had long ceased to be really re- 
quired from the Scotch professors. That intramural dis- 
cipline, of which a certain amount of religious example and 
precept might be taken to be a necessary accompaniment, 
had long ceased; even attendance at extramural religious 
worship, though nominally prescribed, was not really insisted 
upon; and in the case of Glasgow University, for instance,. 
where an almost deserted church bore the name and opened’ 
its doors to the students of the college, the privilege, if one of 
right, must long have been in great danger of lapsing from 
the prescription of disuse. Scotch college life was associated 
with no pomp of ritual that challenged the sympathy of the 
professor or the student. The college walls contained no 
splendid bequests of ecclesiastical architecture, that seemed 
to plead against a breach with the past of a Church whose 
fostering care had given a home to learning. Above all, 
between the Universities of Scotland and the national Church 
there existed no such intimate relation as that which spreads 
the mutual influence of Church and University like a network 
over England. Subscription in the case of the Scotch Uni- 
versities had become an anachronism of the most baneful 
kind. While its operation was real, it often made the Scotch 
professorships an easy and comfortable haven of rest for the 
Scotch country parson, to whom a tincture of letters had given 


the right to aspire to a few years of lettered case and leisure 
NO. CXXX. 21 
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after the frugal drudgery of a country charge.* The kinsman 
or dependant of some University magnate often found himself 
in possession of a lucrative chair, for which he had served an 
apprenticeship, perhaps as librarian to the college, perhaps 
i as teacher in some entirely different but less remunerative 
faculty. For a chair of literature or of ethics, a general know- — 
i ledge of the platitudes of Blair, or some acquaintance with 
i the limited range of the earlier Scotch school of philosophy, 
i was held an almost sufficient qualification. And yet it was 
not in the teaching of mental and moral philosophy that the 
ill effects of subscription were most apparent. The Confes-  ' 
sion of Faith narrowed the choice to Scotland; but within 
4 - Scotland it could generally secure the best intellect of a nation 
i singularly capable of grasping metaphysical and ethical 
truths just in that shape which makes them most adaptable 
for the purposes of education. Subscription to the Confession 
did not shut out a Hutcheson or a Reid from Glasgow, a 
Dugald Stewart or a Hamilton from Edinburgh. It was in 
the domain of exact and critical scholarship and of natural 
science that such subscription was most dangerous, and that 
it did at one time produce the greatest evils. For the train- . 
j ing of a ripe and accurate scholar, Scotland possessed few 
i advantages. It is true that a general knowledge of the dead 
i languages was perhaps more widely diffused in Scotland than in 
England. The so-called ‘learned professions ’ were more truly 
entitled to the name than their counterparts in England, requir- 
ing, as they did, a certain amount of attendance at a University 
as part of their qualification. But for that entire devotion to 
a study, in itself unremunerative, which alone could make a 
critical and profound scholar, Scotland does not possess the 
rich resources of the English Universities. Thrown entirely 
on what she could herself produce, Scotch scholarship could 
not have kept pace with that of England or of Germany. 
That she could in any degree extend her choice was due to the 
fact that subscription had ceased to exist as a real, before 
it ceased to exist as a nominal, test. At the very time when 
the commission, in 1837, reported in its favour, many of the 
* The lineal descendant of Dr. Blattergowl in the ‘ Antiquary,’ who ‘ hoped 
‘one day to fight his way to a chair of rhetoric or belles lettres,’ by means of 


‘his diffuseness in affairs of genius and taste,’ has not long died out of the 4 
country parishes in Scotland. 
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chief chairs of scholarship at the different Universities were 
held by men whose subscription had been only formal, who 
openly belonged to a Church with which the Confession of 
Faith was out of sympathy. The chief bursary possessed by 
Glasgow University was founded and applied in great measure 
towards the training at Oxford of clergy for the Scotch Epis- 
copalian Church. The only religious formula heard in one, 
at least, of the largest class-rooms of Glasgow University, was 
a short extract from the English Book of Common Prayer 
which prefaced the morning lecture. There never was a test 
which had so completely crumbled into dust as the subserip- 
tion to the Confession of Faith in the Scotch Universities 
before it was formally abolished, as it was more than twenty 
years later, by the Act of 1858. Another bond of connection 
between the Scotch Kirk and the Universities was abolished 
by the same Act. The headships of the Universities formed 
till then prizes in the Church, and were valued as highly as 
those clerical headships of the colleges at Oxford, now so 
fiercely assailed and so ardently defended. The bond was 
broken by the Act of 1858, and so one piece of work the less 
was left for any new commission to do, 

We would now turn to the contrast which the Scotch Univer- 
sities, as shaped of late years by the Act and the commission 
of 1858, present to those of England. Itis a contrast which 
extends through their relation to the secondary education of 
the country, through the ordinary life of their students, 
through their constitution, their functions, and the objects 
which they strive to realize; and not least through the means 
by which they manage to penetrate the life and feelings of the 
Scottish nation. 

And first in regard to the foundation of school education on 
which the Universities of either country are able to build. 
Numerous as are the undergraduates at the English Universi- 
ties who do not come from the public schools, there can be 
no doubt that in the main the tone of the Universities is taken 
from that of the public schools. The English public school- 
boy lives again at Oxford in the clique belonging to his own 
school; the social usages, the very phraseology, the standard 
of attainment, all are in the main coloured by public school 


life. In some cases an even closer tie exists, such as that 
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between Eton and King’s College in Cambridge, or between 
Winchester and New College in Oxford. The Eton founda- 
tioner looks to King’s as the natural goal of his school life ; 
the Winchester boy emerges in Oxford into the society of those 
who have been his compeers, only a year removed, at school. 
In all cases the tone alike of lecture-room and of society is a 
reflection of that of the schools. But while this gives a cer- 
tain uniformity, it also ensures in the main a certain standard 
of attainment. The Universities can count with certainty 
upon a supply of fairly educated youths, possessing an average 
standard of intelligence, although perhaps endued with a 
certain monotony of tone and thought. But this is not all 
that the public schools do for the Universities. They not 
only act as their nurseries, they also afford an abundant 
supply of more or less lucrative posts to which a training 
at the Universities is the recognized stepping-stone. The 
Universities possess no more unassailable source of indirect 
patronage than that which is open to them in the publie 
schools. No instrument by which they can affect the broad 
middle stratum of society is more powerful than this, where- 
by they form the centre, as it were, toward which the whole 
energies of the public schools throughout the country are 
tending, and the single source from which the staff of the 
public schools is recruited. The instruction in th2se schools 
may be defective: granted that it is so, the existence of such 
deficiency is recognized by the Universities in tolerating the 
poll or pass degree. But the fact that it reaches, on the 
whole, a fair average, enables the Universities to take for 
granted in those who come to them a certain amount of 
preliminary acquaintance with the subjects embraced in the 
ordinary University curriculum. The connection between the 
schools and the Universities is one too valuable to the latter, 
in their educational aspect, to be either questioned by re- 
formers or roughly handled by commissioners. 

In the case of Scotland the Universities rest on a singularly 
different basis. The provision for secondary education in 
Scotland, as a preparation for the Universities, has recently 
undergone great. changes, but if its former state was not 
satisfactory, its present is still less so. The parochial school 
in Scotland, as it used to be, was an institution of singular 
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interest, an interest all the greater that it is now only a relic 
of the past. Within its very humble walls were gathered 
children of all classes. The son of the laird and the clergy- 
man sat side by side with the son or the daughter of the 
farm-servant. In the schoolroom, as in the playground— 
generally the patch of village green—there reigned a social 
equality of man (or boy) such as might have been dreamed of 
by Rousseau. But however much social equality there might 
be, there was no such principle of intellectual levelling. 
Within the four walls of the little room the infants were 
thumbing their primers while the master, or dominie, was 
reading with a select few the Odyssey and the Aineid, or 
explaining the mysteries of differential calculus to the one 
scholar who was the pride and hope of the school. And not 
these more solid acquirements alone were attended to: nothing 
pleased the unworldly scholar more than to find some pupil 
who would allow himself to be initiated into the humour of 
Cervantes or Montaigne. The type of Goldsmith’s school- 
master, the wonderment of the villagers ‘ that one small head 
‘could carry all he knew,’ was far more common in Scotland 
than in England. His salary, it is true, was of the scantiest. 
Some £40 or £50 a year, with a scrap of cabbage garden and 
avery modest house, constituted the utmost emoluments of his 
office. His work was hard, and his days were spent in the 
close atmosphere of a crowded schoolroom, where his attention 
was mostly engaged in wielding the ‘taws’ or indoctrinating the 
urchins of the village into the mysteries of their dog-eared 
primers. But it was not without its charms in a country 


_ which has always yielded a plentiful supply of men ready to 


accept an ascetic independence rather than well-cushioned 
subordination. To begin with, he was his own master. His 
tenure of house and yard was freehold; his possession could 
only be disturbed by costly process of law, and even then only 
on the assignment and the proof of unanswerable reasons. 
Next to the laird and the minister, his was the most respect- 
able position in the village. He combined with the duties of 
pedagogue many offices, which though they brought him in 
little or no money, yet brought him much influence and con- 
sideration. As Session Clerk, he generally held the ear 
of the minister. As Inspector of the Poor, he held a 
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certain quasi-magisterial authority. As a ruling elder, he 
had the privilege of regularly-recurring invitations to the 
manse, and his voice might even be heard in the deliberations 
of the presbytery, or his form be seen in the annual procession 
of the black coats up the High Street of Edinburgh to the 
General Assembly Hall. Above all, his was a ‘sinecure’ in 
the highest sense. His wants were few, and care could seldom 
cross the gateway of his little garden. His ambition was best 
gratified if the scholarship of some village hopeful, the product 
of long and weary hours of the soon-to-be-forgotten dominie’s 
labours, brought home honour for himself and his old school 
after the annual spring prize-givings at the Scotch Universi- 
ties. 

But whatever the reward, the work this primitive type of 
schoolmaster did for the Scotch Universities was invaluable. 
By him had been trained a few of the ‘ pregnant spirits,’ as an 
old college paper calls them, amongst the crowds of students 
who each autumn flocked to the class-rooms of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, where personal teaching or supervision was @ 
thing impossible. From him and the stray students of his 
training were gained those habits of study, and that love of 
learning for learning’s sake, which made a spirit of quaint and 
unworldly enthusiasm not unknown in the Scotch Universities. 
From him came that spirit of almost precocious independence 
of thought which constant and individual association with an 
older mind generally gives. He could often pride himself in 
being an alumnus* of some one of the Universities, and in 
preparing his special pupils, he studied most dutifully the 
wants of his Alma Mater. 

Such as he was, he is gone from the face of the land; and 
that Alma Mater—somewhat churlish in her bounty—has 
recognized his use only now that he has gone. It must be 
confessed that his affection sometimes led him beyond the 
limits either of duty or discretion. So long as Homer or 
Vergil was studied, he sometimes forgot the clamorous needs 
of the numerous brood whose Homer was their horn-book. 
A little scolding and a good deal of thrashing was often all 


* In an interesting return published in the Report of 1837, we find that 585 
parishes have parochial teachers of University training against 241 parishes 
whose teachers have not had such training. This return is dated 1827 : a simi- 
lar return in 1877 would show a strange reversal of circumstances. 
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that fell to their share. And even when state inspection was 
forty years ago established, it did not at first succeed in root- 
ing out his scholarlike propensities, and tying him to the 
routine of elementary education. Itis true he was obliged to 
submit to the indignity of examination, and in the certificate 
of My Lords received a badge of servitude. He had to bow 
the knee once a year to the inspector, the embodied repre- 
sentative of the servitude which the state exacted in return for 
her support. But subject to this, the school was still the 
teacher’s own domain. It was still possible, by presenting a 
few pupils in the higher classics, so to dazzle the eyes of the 
inspector as to blind him to minor defects of organization and 
system. The state doled out its payments not in proportion 
to results, but in the form of a personal stipend of a fixed 
amount. The report must be very bad before this stipend was 
refused: hardly anything but a quarrel with his heritors or a 
scandal affecting his character ever led to its refusal. But of 
later years the hard principle of the Revised Code—payment 
by results—has been enforced, and the iron has entered into 
the soul of the old parish dominie. He has been improved 
off the face of the land. In his place has arisen the well paid 
and (we are bound to believe) well trained normal school 
student, who has neither time nor inclination for any wayward 
straying into the by-paths of higher literature. From his 
youth up he has been trained into an effective machine ; he 
knows by heart the routine of school organization; he can im- 
part, with a mechanical infallibility, the elementary subjects 
to so many children in so many hours. He can calculate to 
a nicety the number of passes to be made by his school, and 
the addition to his income for which he may hope thereby. 
He is absorbed as it were in the state system, and what of him 
is left uncodified is tied hand and foot by the behests of his 
powerful masters, the School Board.* He holds office at their 
pleasure, he must organize his school after their taste. He 
must account to them for the fees; and in place of the hap- 
hazard and often self-injuring carelessness of his predecessor, 
he must show the qualities of an accurate statistician in the 
preparation of a dozen annual returns. In the elementary 


* It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that School Boards in Scotland 
are not, as in England, casual;creations, butnecessary and universal institutions. 
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education of Scotland it is not too little to say that he has 
worked a revolution; but for the work which his predecessor 
performed for the Universities in the way of secondary educa- 
tion, he is neither fitted, nor, if fitted, could he, without pecu- 
niary loss, find time. 

The gap that has thus been left is one which the friends of 
the Universities, as well as those of secondary education, are 
now stirring themselves to fill up. The discussion of the 
various schemes for doing so we cannot deal with here ;. but 
it is enough to point out the effect of the want upon the Scotch 
Universities of late years, and the disadvantage under which 
they thus labour as compared with their English compeers. 

. The disappearance of the old type of the parish school- 
master has cut away from the Universities their best source 
for such trained material as they formerly possessed. On 
systematic secondary education they could at no time rely. 
But they might at least reckon on a certain supply of vigorous 
intelligence, trained according to the diverse idiosyncrasies of 
teacher or pupil. On the constant friction which the inter- 
course of such diverse elements produced, on the heteroge- 
neous mass of half-digested information which the Scotch student 
sometimes possessed, on his habituation to free and original 
independence of thought, it is not too much to say that the 
whole life of the Scotch University turned. But of late years 
that independent, albeit erratic, culture has gone, and yet no 
systematic training has come to take its place. Secondary 
education in Scotland languishes, not from want of material, 
not from indifference as to its value, but simply because that 
class upon whose almost gratuitous and fitful assistance it 
depended has been turned to other work. No village school- 
master now could find time to prepare one or two special 
pupils for the Universities. His time would be wasted; the 
average of his school would be lowered; the year would end 
with the disaster of an unfavourable report; and he might 
deservedly, as neglecting the duty which is properly his, find 
himself cast adrift by an unsympathetic School Board as ‘ in- 
‘competent, unfit, and inefficient.’* The work of his pro- 
fession now lies elsewhere, and he has plenty of masters ready 
to see that it is performed. But mean time the Universities 

* Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, sec, 60, 
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suffer. They have to stoop to the level of their students. The 
Greek professor at Glasgow has to initiate his junior class— 
or Tyrones—into the Greek alphabet. To do this for a mixed 
class of one hundred and fifty students, of all ages, of all 
degrees of mental training, of all capacities, is not only an 
uncongenial, it is also a hopeless task. It evidently renders 
impossible the achievement of any high standard of scholar- 
ship before the end of the three years’ course; and as a fact, 
the Greek grammar, a very small amount of Greek prose 
composition, and the reading of, it may be, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, a book of Thucydides, and a Greek play, is the 
measure of their achievements in Greek literature to the bulk 
even of the better students. The institution of the elementary 
Greek class is not a new one, nor is the complaint of its neces- 
sity urged for the first time in recent years; but undoubtedly 
the lack of that preliminary training which the old parochial 
schoolmasters furnished to a few students, and which more or 
less leavened the whole mass, has both made the necessity 
greater, and the demand for a remedy more urgent. It is true 
that a scattered few whose training has been more systematic 
come from the two or three schools in the principal cities where 
the system has been modelled more or less on that of the Eng- 
lish public schools ; but it is not they who give the tone to the 
Universities, nor, perhaps, is it desirable that they should. 
However well trained as schoolboys, they are schoolboys only ; 
the sturdy independence, the valuable, though uncouth, origi- 
nality which the typical Scotch student often possesses, is 
not theirs. The pity would be less did the Scotch Universities 
feel only that they were obliged to open their doors to ill- 
trained schoolboys; but this is not all. Plenty of good 
material is there, only it is often thrown away for want of a 
certain preliminary training. Plenty of ardour for study, 
plenty of earnestness in aim, is to be found in the Scotch 
student, but the opportunity comes too late, and the Univer- 
sity professor only feels himself impotent to retrieve the 
omissions whose ill effects he sees so clearly.* 

Hitherto there has been no entrance examination at the 


*In a recent article in ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ Professor Ramsay, of Glasgow, 
expresses as strongly as possible his conviction that what is wanting in the 
Scotch student is training only, and not intellectual material. 
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Seotch Universities. Their doors have been open to all 
comers, with no preliminary test of their fitness. This has 
not only lowered the character of University teaching, it has 
also proved an injury to those admitted to partake of a teach- 
ing which in their case was worse than useless. It has been 
the result only of the necessity of the case. The Scotch 
Universities were obliged to content themselves with much 
poor material, and what good material they got was not of the 
sort that is prepared for the test of examination. But this . 
state of things led to mutual ill-feeling between such secondary 
schools as. existed and the Universities. Give us, said the 
Universities, the hope of better material, and we will accept 
it to the exclusion of all other. Forbear to encroach on our 
sphere, by teaching the elements of Greek and mathematics, 
said the secondary schools, and you will cease to draw off our 
best pupils to such a degree as to starve our schools. The 
secondary schools are worthless, and so we must admit all 
and sundry, said the Universities. All and sundry can get into 
the Universities, said the secondary schools, and so there is no 
encouragement to secondary education to improve. Between 
the two the difficulty has remained unsettled, but the effect 
of recent legislation has forced the necessity of a remedy upon 
the attention of all concerned. The Education Act of 1872 * 
dissociated from the elementary schools any higher education. 
The legislature were not ready—if they ever will be ready—to 
impose a rate for the purposes of secondary education. But 
that the dissociation had to be expressly inculcated in the Act 


of Parliament, bears testimony to the solitary provision that 


formerly existed for feeding the Scotch Universities. That 
provision is now gone, and secondary education in Scotland is 
left to thrive as best it may on a total annual revenue of 
about £3,000. The Universities have recognized the need of 
bestirring themselves. To procure secondary education, the 
first thing to do is to prove it necessary, and no machinery 
can so readily accomplish this as an entrance examination at 
the Universities. Already the University of Glasgow has taken 
the lead in this movement, and in doing so has no doubt 
anticipated one of the first recommendations of the com- 
mission. 
* Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, see. 62, sub-sec. 4. 
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So much for the basis of preliminary education upon which 
the Universities of England and Scotland respectively can 
rest. The contrast between the two systems is even more 
marked when we begin to look at the life of the student in 
each country. It is a contrast visible in the very name. The 
youth of fourteen or upwards at Glasgow finds himself in pos- 
session of the dignified title of ‘student;’ his compeer at 
Oxford, never less than seventeen or eighteen years of age, is 
only ‘the undergraduate.’ Let us picture the life of a country 
student at one of the Scotch Universities, situated perhaps in 
the centre of a large commercial town. Once settled in a 
lodging in one of the crowded thoroughfares, his first 
acquaintance with the University is in the purchase of his 
matriculation and class ticket, a transaction carried out on 
exactly the same principle as if he were paying a railway fare 
or securing a seat at a theatre. From the college notices he 
learns when the class opens, and at the hour—it may be eight 
o’clock on a November morning—he reaches the door of the 
lecture-room from his lodging in the town. He must find his 
own place in a crowd of well nigh two hundred students, and 
all that is required of him is that he be punctual in his 
attendance. For four minutes after the hour the bell con- 
tinues to ring; but the instant that it ceases, though his foot 
may be on the last step of the staircase, a grimly humorous 
janitor closes the door in his face, and perhaps, with a free 
and easy jocularity, indulges in a little sarcasm at his expense. 
The roll is called, the work of the class arranged, and the 
routine which is to be repeated for five or six months begins. 
The hour passed, he leaves the room, and after one or two 
hours of the same sort in other class-rooms, he is, so far as 
the college is concerned, left to himself for the day. No 
attempt at moral discipline, no attempt at tutorial guidance 
or assistance, no attempt to ensure that some part of the day 
is given to private work, is ever thought of. So far as the 
college authorities are concerned, he is free to initiate himself 
into the mysteries of the tavern life of the city. In the case 
of Glasgow, only very recent changes have removed the 
dangerous attractions of that life from the very precincts of 
the University. In many cases the student’s lodging must 
still be in neighbourhoods where they abound, and for all 
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i i they are within easy distance. The young student’s first in- 
Bi troduction to the gateway of higher learning is blended with 
a no impressive associations. The hurry and bustle of the city 
ae crowds in upon the college, and save for the hour or two when 
ag he is present at lecture he is in the midst of city life. Learn- 
ing dwells in no shady quadrangles; no graces of architecture 
earry back his imagination insensibly to the hallowed asso- 
ciations and the long-drawn sympathy of the past. Four 
centuries of University history lie behind him, but. they have 
been centuries in which adversity has been mingled in no 
small degree with a scanty and rare prosperity. The con- 
tinuity of their history has more than once been roughly 
broken. They have left no relics to tell of the devotion which 
a home of learning could inspire. The ‘pious founder’ is 
conspicuous only by his rarity. 

That with all this absence of appurtenance, with all this 
impossibility of supervision or tutorial care, the life of the 
t Scotch student is as good as it is, speaks volumes for the 
‘i material of which the student class consists. There must be 
Bi a clear-eyed perception of at least the worldly advantages of 
education, which could hardly be expected in youths such as 
these. There must be a ready energy of intelligence, in order 
to dispense with those buoyant influences by which a sluggish 
imagination is roused to spasmodic exertion. There must 
be an immense stability of moral purpose to resist the attrac- 
tions of the ignoble life that surrounds the University. That 
clear perception of the future, that ready energy and strong 
morality, are, no doubt, not universal. But that the average 
is so good as any one acquainted with the Scotch Universities 
knows it to be, is a fact of immense importance. The Scotch 
student is a stranger, no doubt, to many of the influences that 
University life, under happier or more congenial circumstances, 
might give, but he deserves abundant praise in that he gains 
so much from the little that is given him. That bracing 
atmosphere of self-dependence, that pressing necessity for 
exertion and for self-denial, is to him the air in which he best 
thrives. Whatever changes are to come may supply help 
and guidance in his work, may afford new tests of its 
thoroughness, may devise new means of stamping his capabi- 
lities, may open to him new fields of inquiry, and may widen 
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his range by bringing him into closer contact with minds and 
studies that have been subject to other circumstances than 
those of his own birth and associations ; but they must leave 
undisturbed the distinctive features of his life, the mutual 
influence of various ages and of various lines of independent 
study, the self-reliance which is his chief characteristic, or 
the Scotch Universities will cease to be in the future what they 
have been in the past. 

Throughout the whole life of the University the same quali- 
ties of independence and self-reliance are called forth. When 
he joins the University the student does not enroll himself the 
member of a college which claims to dispose of some three or 
four years of his life. He pays a fee for six months, and at 
the end of that time his connection with the University ceases 
until it is renewed afresh the next year. When, how, or 
indeed whether at all, he proceed to his degree, is left entirely 
to his own judgment. But at the end of each college session 
the rewards for eminence in the classes are dispensed accord- 
ing to the votes of the students, who are thus constituted judges 
over their fellows ; and the prizes thus adjudged are distri- 
buted, in the case of Glasgow, at a public meeting, which 
answers in some degree to the ‘ Laureation’ ceremony of old 
days. Nay, more than this, the highest honorary office in con- 
nection with each University—an honour which, troublesome 
as it must often be, has been held and prized by a long line of 
the greatest names amongst the poets, statesmen, and orators 
of Great Britain—is dispensed according to the votes of the 
students assembled in the Comitia of four nations. Once 
every two or three years the college walls are plastered with 
electioneering squibs, and an electoral contest, turning gene- 
rally on political principles, and conducted with all the acidity 
of emulation which might be expected where material interests 
are at stake, agitates for weeks the bosoms of the youthful 
constituency. Nor is the office of Lord Rector one merely 
honorary. He may play a very important part both in directing 
the government and dispensing. the patronage of the Univer- 
sity; and yet all attempts to wrest the election from the 
students have failed. 

Contrast with this the life of the English University. 
There the undergraduate finds college life take hold of him, 
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even before its educational work begins. His lodging, his 
mode of life, his society, are all to be found within the walls 
of the college. The few non-collegiate students have had no 
such effect in modifying the tone of either University as to 
make them anything more than a rare exception. The mass 
of the undergraduates still come, and still must continue to 
come, under the influence of college life. Before a lecture is at- 
tended, before an hour’s work has been done, the associations 
of the place, its rules, its ceremonies, its observances, have 
insensibly closed.in upon him. He must pass a qualifying 
examination, in parts so simple that most Scotch students 
would consider it to be something of a degradation, and yet 
demanding a fixed and imperative modicum in certain direc- 
tions, which, with his defective preliminary training, that 
student might find it hard to satisfy. The rules and hours 
for leaving college, the morning roll-call or chapel, the com- 
mon meal, the half-official bedmaker or scout, all impress 
the freshman with the fact, before his first day is done, that 
he is the member of a monastic and disciplined institution. 
He must acquiesce in an unwritten social code, not severe 
indeed, but unbending in its strictness. His very amusements 
are regulated for him. When attendance at lecture begins, 
itis only a part of the same life. In some room—perhaps a 
special lecture-room—but more likely the sitting-room of the 
lecturer or tutor, the audience of a few undergraduates assem- 
bles. They dispose themselves round the table, and the 
lecture is delivered in a half conversational way. The pro- 
fessorial lectures in connection with the University are of 
course different, but form only a slight element in under- 
graduate life. Besides these half -conversational lectures 
aforesaid, he is assigned to one of the tutors of the college, 
~who is answerable for the lectures he attends, for the amount 
of reading he manages to accomplish, and for his general 
amenableness to discipline. In this bond lies one of the 
most valuable, and at the same time most characteristic, 
parts of college life at Oxford: the student is not isolated, but 
feels himself the member of a regulated community, and the 
special charge of one, at least, of those who lead it. Beyond 
these minor regulations, the contrast between the two Uni- 
versity systems widens and deepens as we come to the larger 
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range of associations comprised in the life of an English 
undergraduate. He must be dull of imagination—perhaps + 
he is often dull of imagination—to feel no impulse stirred i 
by all the historic past of which the life around him appears my 
only the outcome of to-day. The quiet and scholastic dignity 
of the college precincts, the slowly amassed treasures which 
learning has gathered round her as the offerings of ages, the - 
memories of the past brought home by the presence of the 
scenes in which that past seems still to live, all this has an 
influence none the less telling because often drawn in uncon- 
sciously on the part of the recipient. It may be that all this 
is only the fetishism of learning or education, that it is a 
little more than a sublimated superstition. But we must be 
forgiven if we cling to those associations which an English 
University can still give, if we find something in the posses- 
sion of a dignified history and a fitting home which deepens 
a love in itself not unworthy, nor likely, even if ignoble, to 
endure too permanently amidst the opposite influences that 
must soon assail it. It is too often the habit to confound 
the influence of which we speak with the impression of a 
dominant Church, and to see no distinction between Oxford as a 
the chosen home of ecclesiasticism, and Oxford as the natural ‘ 
shrine for a learning which can trace back a continuity with 
the past. We have no desire to discuss the comparative 
merits or defects of either aspect ; all we affirm is that they 
are distinct, and that the impression of the historic dignity 
of Oxford is not necessarily limited by her ecclesiastical 
traditions. Bright, indeed, would be the hopes for Scottish 
learning, if one, at least; among her seats—say the oldest, 
and that least pressed by the hurry and the bustle of our 
time—were to gain such a fabric; not of gaudy splendour, 
but worthy of a past so dignified, though so austere as hers. 
A new light would rise upon that northern shore, to replace 
that which shone ages back from the burnished roof of her 
cathedral. 
The life of the University in England and in Scotland being 
so different, how are we to explain the strength of the influence 
which both systems are able to exercise over their own 
countries? That this influence is in both cases strong and 
deeply rooted, no one will deny. But the means by which 
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it is maintained are entirely different. The Scotch Univer- 
sities maintain that influence by the extent of the sphere 
which they affect, the English by the strength and vividness 
of the impression which they leave. The leaven of the 
former permeates a wider mass of society. They are more 
strictly popular institutions. The student is not, even during 
the time he is a student, marked as one apart. The University 
retains its influence in the memory of the Scotch youth as the 
first place in which he found himself so far treated as a man, 
in which he was thrown on his own resources, and where, 
with no social convention, he had to find his own level in a 
free give-and-take of equal intercourse. The memory of the 
years he has spent there remains green, but it is not for what 
the place has done for him, but rather for what it left him to 
do for himself. Another circumstance gives to the Scotch 
University a very distinct and effective hold upon the nation, 
and it is a circumstance not sufficiently recognized by those 
who suppose that these institutions thrive without any of 
those fostering privileges which have made a University such 
as Oxford prosperous. The Scotch Universities possess what 
we may almost call a monopoly of professional education. 
The influence of institutions blended as they are with all the 
professional life of the nation could not fail to be great even 
did they deserve it less. 

With the English Universities the case is entirely different. 
The numbers directly brought under their influence are a mere 
handful compared with the students of the Scotch Universities, 
when we measure the population of England with that of 
Scotland.* But the influence exerted over these is almost 
unbounded. It is the University in England which fixes the 
opinions, or if not the opinions, at least the tone and tendency 
of thought in the schoolboy, just as he begins to ripen into 
manhood. Whatever may be the modifications of after life, 
the mould and impress of the University retains its power—a 
power which underlies outside varieties of opinion. With all 
the complex elements of English University life in our own 
day, it is not too much to credit that life with producing a 


* The undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge together hardly exceed 4000; 
while Scotland, with one-eighth of the population, must number quite as many 
students at her four Universities. 
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uniformity, if not in opinion, yet in the ways in which opinion 
may be held. Its strict social conventions cling around those 
who have just passed from its care; and even after the rem- 
nants of habit, which cling so perseveringly and disappear so 
slowly, have ceased to be visible on the surface, the cast of 
mind which they have produced remains behind. Nor does 
the memory of the University readily vanish from the minds 
of her alumni. If they have been enrolled with full ceremony 
in her ranks at the outset, she is careful before parting with 
them to gather them into the ranks on which her imprimatur 
has been fixed. How few of our public men could we not 
assign to their respective University, even without consultation 
of the calendar or of the parliamentary directory! How 
much of the early impression does each seem to retain, how- 
ever he may have, as he supposes, cast himself adrift from 
early predilections! How much of our politics, how much of 
our current literature, how much above all in the attitude of 
ordinary society towards science and scholarship, is the reflec- 
tion of our University life, and of that half-respectful, half- 
distant tone which is so characteristic of the average English 
undergraduate towards a learning to whose aims his own 
education enables him to give some measure of far-off apprecia- 
tion, but nothing whatever of sympathy! To how many, when 
their days of college life have faded into the distance, do the 
high memories and rich associations of the University, which 

in those early days were perhaps only insensibly affecting them, 

shadowy surroundings, whose meaning only now grows clearer 
when their petty accompaniments have vanished from the view 

—to how many do these memories bring the one ray of imagi- 

nation, the one gleam of unworldly or unworldlike influence, 

into their daily life! It may be a fetish worship only, and yet it 

would be at least harmless to spare a few such survivals. 

One contrast more completes the picture: it is in the 
constitution of the Scotch as compared with the English 
University. How the college system has disappeared in 
Scotland, we have already pointed out. But the whole relation 
of the Scotch Universities to the outside world is different. 
The rule over the University of Edinburgh was placed by 
James V. in the hands of the municipal council of the city, 


and the Lord Provost or chief magistrate long claimed the 
NO. CXXX. 22 
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office of Lord Rector as his by right. It is but a few years 
since the town council of Edinburgh ceased to elect to most 
of the professorships in the University. Regularly, as a 
vacancy occurred, it became the cause of a rancorous struggle 
between the representatives of religious sects, in which the 
interests of learning and of the University stood but a poor 
chance of consideration. Private patronage still appoints to 
certain chairs in St. Andrews. The magisterial authority 
possessed by the vice-chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
would only excite astonishment in Edinburgh or Glasgow. 
Certain traditions of judicial authority exerted over their own 
students are remembered only as curiosities of history. 
The University of Oxford is governed by various bodies con- 
stituted from her own graduates; those of Glasgow and Edin- 
Lurgh are in the main presided over by what is called the 
University Court, a body of which one member is the chosen 
of the students in their rectorial election, one the representa- 
tive of the professors, and one only of the general council or 
body of graduates. The others are chosen rather because they 
do not, than because they do, represent any distinctively 
University interests. 

The differences between the Universities of England and 
Scotland are thus no less apparent in the history to which 
they can look back than in their present state. The foundation 
on which they rest (in the secondary schools of each country) 
is totally unlike. The life which they present to their students, 
the impression which they leave upon their minds, the methods 
by which they influence the nation, and the constitution by 
which they are governed, are each and all in contrast. We 
have described each as it now is. The changes which impend, 
we cannot foretell; but this at least is certain, that no mere 
process of assimilation in the one case or the other will accom- 
plish the end desired ; that it is only by careful attention to 
the distinctive characteristics of each that reform and not 
revolution can be wrought, and that a violent break with the 
traditions of each system can only tear up the roots which 
each has struck deep in the heart of its own nation, and will 
at the most plant but an altered stock, with a feeble hold, in 
an unfertile soil. 
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Wuen Ockley opened his history of the Saracens with the 
words, ‘Mohammed, the great impostor,’ he was honouring 
the Christian tradition of more than a thousand years. It is 
one of the most settled articles of belief in the public creed of 
Christendom, which he sets forth in these simple trenchant 
words ; and the belief has been tinged with intense bitterness 
through the fierce hostilities and the savage cruelties which 
have disfigured the relations of Moslem and Christian, from 
the day when the Prophet demanded the submission of 
Heraclius to the creed of Islam to the present hour, when all 
Christendom is sternly demanding judgment on the blood- 
stained and brutal Turk. The enmities of the disciples of 
these conflicting creeds, which have a common root, in some 
sense, in the oldest Revelation, have probably been more 
passionate and destructive than any which find record even 
in the history of religious war. During twelve centuries they 
have been marshalled in opposing lines, along which there 
has never failed to be at some point bloody strife; lines which 
stretch right across the hemisphere whose vast continental 


-mass—Asia, Europe, Africa—has been the theatre of civili- 


zation and history. Christendom has occupied the northern 
belt of the great continent, the rougher and hardier region 
from Siberia to the Atlantic; while, fronting it along the 
whole line, the southern belt is the realm of Islam, which 
has touched at points the shores of the Pacific on the one 
hand, and the westernmost coasts of Europe and Africa on 
the other. Some of the fairest and most fertile regions of 
the earth are subject to its sceptre; it has overlapped Chris- 
tendom at both extremities, and at this moment it is believed 
that it numbers among its disciples 200,000,000 of the human 
race. 

But there is a second Christendom rising to the south of 
it—the greater Britain. A chain of British settlements, which 
are rapidly growing into powerful states, is being planted 
along its southern border. They are occupying the vantage 
points along the whole southern coast of the habitable world. 


They are extending the English language and influence, with 
22* 
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a rapidity truly marvellous, along the whole coast which is 
washed by the Pacific and Indian Oceans—which constitute 
truly but one great ocean system—and they are beginning to 
put forth strong pressure on the populations occupying the 
southern seaboards, from Australia, round the Cape of Good 
Hope, up the western shores of the New World, and across 
to Japan. From the south the English are being brought 
into close contact with Moslem populations, on whom Chris- 
tendom is already pressing heavily from the north ; and Islam 
is placed, as it were, between two fires. The expansive force 
in both northern and southern Christendom is immense. 
The influence of Christendom seems to expand and penetrate 
like leaven. It is like that self-multiplying yeast of which 
Professor Huxley tells us such wonders, and the pressure on 
Islam from both sides is enormous. The great problem which 
is now in process of solution may be stated thus, Has Islam 
any corresponding power of vital expansion, which can meet 
the pressure by new resistance, or break into and occupy new 
spheres ; or is its vital force exhausted, are its springs drained 
dry, so that, shut in between these two advancing Christen- 
doms, it is destined to wither rapidly, and to vanish from the 
earth ? 

This opens a great political question, the greatest, we may 
say, of political questions. A comprehensive view of the 
position and the prospects of the various Moslem States and 
communities which are in direct contact with Christian civili- 
zation would, we fully believe, not only justify but compel a 
verdict adverse to the future of Islam ; though with qualifying 
considerations, which may somewhat moderate the exultation 
with which Christendom might otherwise contemplate the 
prospect of the overthrow of her ancient and hated foe. 
There is a fire still glowing sullenly in the embers which once 
burned so brightly, and filled the world with their light, or 
rather with their glare, which may for a time, under favour- 
able conditions, leap into conflagration with something like 
its ancient fury. It would be a grievous mistake to imagine 
that the ‘ something dangerous’ which has always been strong 
in Islam has quite died out of it, and that there is no likeli- 
hood of a stern and protracted struggle between Mohammedan 
and Christian peoples at many points of the line along which 
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they front each other still. We believe that Islam has a very 
keen tenacity of life, and will die hard; and that it may in 
its death struggle make itself for the moment as formidable 
as of old to its foes. But none the less do all the omens 
point clearly to its dissolution. Everywhere it is mixed up 
with a decaying civilization in which it is itself the strongest 
principle of decay; and it is embedded in forms of society 
which are being rapidly left behind as the wrecks of the past 
by the progress of the civilized world. It seems unable to 
manifest the least power of readjustment ; there is not a 
trace anywhere of its capacity to take its place in the new 
movement which is slowly but mightily remodelling all human 
society. Mr. Cobden’s remark, that he must see a Turkish 
ship, wholly built, equipped, and manned by Turks, sailing 
from a Turkish port, and freighted with the genuine products 
of Turkish manufacturing industry and skill, before he would 
believe in Lord Palmerston’s dream of Turkish regeneration, 
but puts in a very Cobdenish form the demand which advane- 
ing civilization is urging on all Moslem communities, in vain. 
The menacing features in Islamite society are connected with 
that capacity for religious frenzy which once made it so 
formidable ; but it does not need any deep insight into the 
springs of religious movements to prophesy, that any flame 
of religious war which the Koran could kindle in these days 
could burn with but spasmodic fury, and would be chiefly 
destructive to those who might kindle it. The forces that 
rule in these days have a broader, more noble, more human 
character. It is just this humanity which is wanting in all 
Moslem communities; there is nothing in Moslem ideas, 
doctrines, or habits of life to nourish it; and for want of it, 
in the days which are coming upon the world, Islam must 
dwindle and expire. 

The ceaseless struggle of the creeds through the whole 
range of their history, and the terrible cruelties which have 
attended it, have inflamed that hatred which has been the 
chief spring of bitterness within the boundaries of civilization 
for the last twelve hundred years. The proclamation of 
Mohammed, that he was commissioned by Divine inspiration 
to announce himself as the Apostle of God to all peoples and 
to all ages, abrogating all former revelations, except so far as 
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they might accord with that which he was commanded to 
give’ to’: mankind, was a challenge at once to Christian doctors 
to brand him as an impostor. The very alphabet of the 
science of comparative religion had not then been discovered, 
“the hero as prophet’ in the form of Mohammed was an 
unthinkable idea, from the Christian standpoint, during the 
ages' of blind hatred and furious strife. For centuries the 
southern seaboards of Europe were scourged by slavehunt- 
ing Moslem marauders, while the heart of Christendom 
was wrung with pain because of the myriads of her children 
who were groaning in the bonds of the infidel, and whose 
cry for deliverance the Church never suffered to pass unheeded 
by. The enmities of the races and the creeds were inflamed 
thus to the fellest intensity ; Christendom cherished the 
fiercest scorn for the Prophet of Islam and his presumptuous 


- pretensions; and thus the view was stereotyped of his cha- 


racter and mission which Ockley records and which Prideaux 
expounds. 

- But during these last generations culture has exercised 
a benign influence, at any rate among thinkers, on national 
and religious strife. Islam, too, has ceased to be formidable ; 
the battle of supremacy has been fought out and won. Christian 
nations have been placed in the position of protectors to once 
powerful Moslem communities, and conditions favourable to a 
just estimate both of Islam and its founder have happily in 
large measure superseded the old internecine strife. The 
study of heathen religious systems, which our widening empire 
has both facilitated and necessitated, has made men chary of 
belief in empires of thought built on imposture. Things of 
divine beauty and nobleness have been found at the heart of 
all the great movements which have largely affected through 
ages the condition and destinies of mankind. It began, too, to 
be seen that the heathen religions could not be quite excluded, 
in any intelligent survey of the Divine method in the govern- 
ment and education of our race. A closer and kindlier study 
of the early history of Islam disclosed much which manifestly 
belonged to the higher sphere of human belief and energy ; 
while the personality of Mohammed—so far as it could be 
made out through the confused mass of tradition which has 
gathered round it, and which in the form in which it is acces- 
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sible to us dates from the second century of the Hejra—seemed 
to reveal traits of singular beauty and nobleness, and to sus- 
tain his claim to honour as a great religious reformer and 
teacher in his times. Then arose the worship of ‘the hero.’ 
The figure of the Arabian Prophet seemed to loom through 
the vistas of the past, grand as a god. For the time, not 
Mohammed only, but all the great religious founders, were 
promoted to the Pantheon, and claimed to share with Christ 
the Divine honour as heaven-sent kings and saviours of men. 
The Koran was magnified as the Arabian gospel, Islam as the 
heaven-sent Asiatic faith. Christianity might hold the supre- 
macy among Aryan peoples, but it was warned that it must be 
content to share with its sister creed the future spiritual guid- 
ance of mankind. But hero-worship has had its day, ‘and 
‘ceased to be.’ It has never fairly recovered from its prostra- 
tion before the shrine of Frederick the Great. But the rever- 
ence for human genius, the sympathy with human aspiration 
and endeavour, the recognition of Divine inspiration and 
guidance through the whole sphere of human thought and 
life, the belief that God is the God of the Gentiles also, as St. 
Paul taught in his time—these articles of the faith which Mr. 
Carlyle has preached so bravely have not vanished, and they 
render not possible only, but easy in these days, a far larger, 
freer, juster, and more generous judgment, both of the great 
actions and the great men who crowd the stage of the theatre 
of history. 

And Mohammed takes his place now, by the common 
consent of scholars and critics, as one of the very greatest 
constructive thinkers and workmen of the world. The ideas 
which grew to form in his brain and heart, have been more 
widely influential on human life and human destinies than 
the words or the works of any other mere man whose name is 
inscribed on the page of history. There is one greater name, 
and but one, known to men; measuring the greatness simply 
by the pressure of the form on the history of the world. The 
influence of Sakya-Muni has probably been both wider in 
extent and purer in quality ; but Islam has played its part on 
the theatre of civilization, it has been in the forefront of the 
battle for twelve centuries, while Buddhism has haunted the 
outlying regions, and has only at rare intervals been mixed 
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up with any of the vital movements of the progress of our — 
race. There are striking points of likeness between Islam and 
Buddhism which we may have to glance at; but Christianity 
alone can bear the palm from the faith of the Prophet, in the 
width and the depth of its influence on the destinies of the 
civilized world. 

Our object in the present article does not call for any de- 
tailed account of the life of Mohammed, or criticism on his 
prophetic character and work. The outline of his life and the 
character of his mission have been recently pourtrayed in 
these pages by a master hand (‘British Quarterly,’ January, 
1872). Neither does our subject draw us to the exciting topics 
connected with the present condition and prospects of the 
leading Moslem nation, which stir our politicians so deeply, 
and the outlook into the future of Islam which the utter de- 
cay and approaching dissolution of the Ottoman Empire 
afford. These topics, too, have been still more recently 
treated in the pages of this Review by one who has earned 
the right to be listened to, and who is justly regarded as one 
of the most complete and accomplished historical scholars of 
our times. Our track of thought lies between the lines which 
we have just indicated. Taking Islam as it came forth from 
its founder’s hand, without looking too curiously into its 
origin, we propose to inquire where lay the springs of its 
vital strength, the causes of its rapid and brilliant triumph ; 
and then, comparing it with the gospel of the Incarnation, 
we shall endeavour to lay bare the source of its moral poverty 
and weakness. Thereby we shall understand its utter inability 
to. found anything, anywhere, which the progress of the ages 
can include within the realm of a high civilization, the fleet- 
ing character of its most brilliant eras, the evanescent splen- 
dour of its most proud achievements, its sickly withered 
aspect everywhere in the face of robust and growing Christen- 
dom, and the manifest omens of its approaching overthrow 
and death. 

We have said that we do not propose to look too curiously 
into the origin of the Koran, which contains the whole gospel 
of Islam, and is as a mere book, surely, quite the most won- 
derful book in the world. Wonderful when we consider its 
artless, not to say childish, simplicity ; its repetitions, contra- 
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dictions, and confusions; its vapid histories; its wearisome 
monotony ; and call to mind at the same time the incom- 
parable influence which it has exercised over men. Incom- 
parable, we say, as regards the influence of the mere letter 
of the book. No book in the world is read as this is read, is 
listened to as this is listened to, is idolized as this is idolized. 
The mere letter of the Bible was a sealed book to Christendom 
for ages, and is but partially unsealed to this day. But the 
Koran is read, let us say gabbled, with stupendous diligence 
daily through the whole Moslem world. Every word, every 
letter, is dwelt upon with intense solicitude by the theologians 
of Islam. Mr. Carlyle has heard of Mohammedan doctors 
‘who have read it through from end to end seventy thousand 
‘times;’ and to read it once fairly through is to a Western 
student a sore weariness to the flesh. But there it stands, 
and will stand while Islam endures, one of the chief, perhaps 
the chief literary prodigy of the world. 

How it came to be is one of the insoluble problems of 
history. Its genesis lies in regions which are closed to critical 
sight. Much inquiry has thrown but little light upon it. Its 
origines are disputed, and are likely to be disputed still. Of 
one thing we may be amply sure. The devil did not stir up 
Mohammed to proclaim with words which flashed like fire 
through the night of Arabian idolatry and shame, ‘ There is 
‘no God but Allah.’ The grand root truth of religion, the unity 
and sovereignty of the living, the righteous, the merciful God, 
was proclaimed to men by no lying lips. The inner sincerity 
of belief in the central truth of his revelation, which rang out 
in his answer to Moseilama, a lying prophet, continued clear 
and bright to the end. Moseilama wrote, ‘Moseilama, the 
‘ Apostle of God, to Mohammed, the Apostle of God. Now let 
‘the earth be half thine and half mine.’ Mohammed an- 
swered, ‘ From Mohammed, the Apostle of God, to Moseilama, 
‘the liar. The earth is God’s. He giveth the same for inheri- 
‘tance unto such of His servants as He pleaseth, and a 
‘happy issue shall attend those who fear him.’* If words 
can ring like truth, the ring of truth is here. But the 
prophet’s life sustained the sincerity of his conviction, and his 
work justified it. It was a man who had seen the vision, and 
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heard the word of the Most High, who wrought such deliver- 


ances for his people and such wonders in the earth. 

On the other hand, it is equally impossible to credit Gabriel 
or any angelic intelligence with the great body of the revela- 
tion. Comparing the revelations of the Koran with the 
grand old Hebrew and Christian utterances which we reverence 
as inspired, we are compelled to the conclusion that, unless 
in heaven itself the art of revelation had utterly decayed, no 
angelic intelligence commissioned by the Highest could have 
rambled and ranted thus. But between the two extremes 
there is a wide region of experience in which a man of 
prophetic power, of divine visions and communings, might 
often lose himself, and mistake memories, fragments of for- 
gotten knowledge, germinating imaginations and aspirations, 
for words of God. There was a prophet once who came 
across the Eastern deserts, and gazed down from the rocks 
of Moab upon the goodly array of the chosen people, as they 
marched, the first free national army of the world, on the 
path to their promised land. The character and history 
of Balaam may furnish some key to the inner secrets of 
Mohammed’s life. Balaam had ‘the open eye,’ and he ‘ saw 
‘the vision of the Almighty.’ Some Divine things he saw with 
marvellous clearness, and he clothed his vision in words 
of splendid imaginative force. But other Divine things he 
saw but dimly, for the inner eye was not always strong and 
clear. As life wore on he saw them grow darker and dimmer ; 
at length they seem wholly to have vanished from his sight. 
Here then was a man who was partially, and but very 
partially, through the confusions and darknesses of his nature, 
receptive of the Divine word. What he did know from God 
he spoke with marvellous force and clearness; but he wan- 
dered, when left to himself, into strange ways of folly and 
self-will. In Balaam we have, perhaps, the type of man, not 
so rare in that fervid Eastern clime, which appears in its 
highest form in Mohammed. Balaam, too, had his political 
instincts and capacities, though his sensual nature led them 
grievously astray. But the Arabian prophet, though inferior 
to Balaam in imaginative power, had a far firmer grip of the 
inner realities of truth and righteousness, to which on the 
whole he held faithfully till death. How far in his raptures 
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Divine messages reached him; how far memories, thoughts, 
schemes, visions, hopes, gathered some Divine glory round 
them from the light on which he was wont to gaze, while 
they remained the ideas of the man Mohammed still; how far 
the idea of his Divine commission got at length so deeply 
ingrained, that very worldly, carnal, selfish notions gathered 
to his mind some Divine sanction from the fact that they 
came forth. from it, can never be fully known. And we 
venture even to believe that were Mohammed himself in 
presence striving to expound it, we should still be far fron 
knowing the truth. But thus much we may safely conclude, 
that, with the exception of one brief sentence, which with 
manifold variations is constantly repeated in the Koran, and 
which shines with true Divine light, the book conveys to us 
about the exact measure of Mohammed’s brain and heart. 

With the exception of one brief sentence! which is strictly 
speaking the revelation of the book. It is the word which 
stands, with one other word on which we shall have to dwell, 
in the very forefront of Islam. It has led everywhere the 
march of its armies, it has rung for twelve centuries in the 
morning air from its minarets, it has been passed from lip to 
lip, as no other word has ever been passed, by thousands 
of millions of our race. There is no God but Allah, is the 
first and fundamental article of the creed of Islam, and it 
constitutes, as we shall see, the vital spring of its power. 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God, is the second article of the 
creed, and equally fundamental in the judgment of its ablest 
doctors; and it is, as we hope to prove, the principle of its 
narrowness, its weakness, its incapacity for any high and 
permanent development, and its inevitable prostration when 
brought into collision with the ever-advancing genius of 
Christendom, ending in incurable decay and—death. 

The rapid and brilliant triumph of Islam is the wonder of 
wonders of history. The Arabs, it is said, write the episodes 
of history, while the Aryans write the history itself. Here is 
an episode—it is but an episode, taking the largest view of 
history — which has stretched its record through twelve 
hundred years, and has occupied a theatre which reaches 
from the frontiers of China to the Atlantic. There is nothing 
in the records of our race which presents a full parallel to'that 
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heard the word of the Most High, who wrought such deliver- 
ances for his people and such wonders in the earth. 

On the other hand, it is equally impossible to credit Gabriel 
or any angelic intelligence with the great body of the revela- 
tion. Comparing the revelations of the Koran with the 
grand old Hebrew and Christian utterances which we reverence 
as inspired, we are compelled to the conclusion that, unless 
in heaven itself the art of revelation had utterly decayed, no 
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saw but dimly, for the inner eye was not always strong and 
clear. As life wore on he saw them grow darker and dimmer ; 
at length they seem wholly to have vanished from his sight. 
Here then was a man who was partially, and but very 
partially, through the confusions and darknesses of his nature, 
receptive of the Divine word. What he did know from God 
he spoke with marvellous force and clearness; but he wan- 
dered, when left to himself, into strange ways of folly and 
self-will. In Balaam we have, perhaps, the type of man, not 
so rare in that fervid Eastern clime, which appears in its 
highest form in Mohammed. Balaam, too, had his political 
instincts and capacities, though his sensual nature led them 
grievously astray. But the Arabian prophet, though inferior 
to Balaam in imaginative power, had a far firmer grip of the 
inner realities of truth and righteousness, to which on the 
whole he held faithfully till death. How far in his raptures 
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Divine messages reached him; how far memories, thoughts, 
schemes, visions, hopes, gathered some Divine glory round 
them from the light on which he was wont to gaze, while 
they remained the ideas of the man Mohammed still; how far 
the idea of his Divine commission got at length so deeply 
ingrained, that very worldly, carnal, selfish notions gathered 
to his mind some Divine sanction from the fact that they 
came forth. from it, can never be fully known. And we 
venture even to believe that were Mohammed himself in 
presence striving to expound it, we should still be far from 
knowing the truth. But thus much we may safely conclude, 
that, with the exception of one brief sentence, which with 
manifold variations is constantly repeated in the Koran, and 
which shines with true Divine light, the book conveys to us 
about the exact measure of Mohammed’s brain and heart. 

With the exception of one brief sentence! which is strictly 
speaking the revelation of the book. It is the word which 
stands, with one other word on which we shall have to dwell, 
in the very forefront of Islam. It has led everywhere the 
march of its armies, it has rung for twelve centuries in the 
morning air from its minarets, it has been passed from lip to 
lip, as no other word has ever been passed, by thousands 
of millions of our race. There is no God but Allah, is the 
first and fundamental article of the creed of Islam, and it 
constitutes, as we shall see, the vital spring of its power. 
Mohammed is the Apostle of God, is the second article of the 
creed, and equally fundamental in the judgment of its ablest 
doctors; and it is, as we hope to prove, the principle of its 
narrowness, its weakness, its incapacity for any high and 
permanent development, and its inevitable prostration when 
brought into collision with the ever-advancing genius of 
Christendom, ending in incurable decay and—death. 

The rapid and brilliant triumph of Islam is the wonder of 
wonders of history. The Arabs, it is said, write the episodes 
of history, while the Aryans write the history itself. Here is 
an episode—it is but an episode, taking the largest view of 
history — which has stretched its record through twelve 
hundred years, and has occupied a theatre which reaches 
from the frontiers of China to the Atlantic. There is nothing 
in the records of our race which presents a full parallel to: that 
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outburst of human energy which, inspired by genius and nerved 
by faith, made a wrangling tribe of brutal, despised, ignorant, 
and grovelling idolaters, for a time the finest soldiers, the 
most brilliant rulers, the keenest scholars, and the most 
delicate artistic workmen in the world. Mohammed died 
in 632 a.p. Within a century that Arab tribe had conquered 
an empire which ranged from India to the Atlantic, and ruled 
it with a splendour which cast all contemporary monarchy 
into the shade. From the shores of the Atlantic to the lands 
bordering on the Pacific, the doctrine was carried by the most 
stern and masterful fanatics whom the world has ever known, 
save perhaps the English Independents, who played their 
part in their day of battle in a much narrower sphere. The 
fire of genius burned in the blood of the earlier rulers of 
Islam in a measure hardly to be paralleled by any other line 
of rulers noted in history. Of that genius Islam was the 
inspiration. It was the truth which Mohammed proclaimed, 
and the fire which he kindled, which transformed the desert 
heritage of a rude and vagabond tribe into the broadest and 
most brilliant empire ever created and ruled by a single race. 
It was Islam, the faith of the submissive servant of Allah, * 
as some render it, or the righteous servant of Allah, as others, 
which swept those fiery warriors on their path of conquest, 
made them as careless of wounds and death on their battle- 
fields as the Christian martyr in the arena, and wrought an 
inward renovation and elevation of thought, character, and 
life in ‘the faithful,’ which, far as it was from any ideal 
purity, presented a fair contrast to the follies which dis- 
graced and the vices which degraded contemporary Christian 
society. 

And the word had power, mighty power, conquering, trans- 
forming power, because it had in it the legitimate strength 


* This, at any rate, is the orthodox interpretation of the word. Sale defines 
it, ‘ The resigning or devoting oneself entirely to God and to His service.’ So, 
too, Mr. Carlyle finds submission to God the great idea. And that meaning, no 
doubt, lies in the original root of the word. But words change their meaning in 
the lapse of ages, and Mr. Deutsch holds that, in the time of Mohammed, the 
term Muslim had the signification of ‘righteous.’ The Talmud has the very 
word in the paraphrase of Proy. xxiv. 16, in which the original is rightly 
translated ‘just man’ in our version (‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. cxxvii. p. 349). 
The chain of ideas through which the change passed is not difficult to trace. 
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of Revelation. Whatever force a clear message from heaven, 
the word of the living God, can lend to a religious move- 
ment or a national progress, was from the first, and most 
purely at the first, in the religious system which Moham- 
med gave to the world. The Arabian teacher would have 
echoed with full emphasis the ancient question of one of 
his race, ‘Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
‘thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is high 
‘as heaven; what canst thou do? It is deeper than hell; 
‘what canst thou know?’ The whole force of his proclama- 
tion lay in the fact that he had not invented, that he had 
heard as from God’s own lips, the Name which he declared to 
mankind. Whatever view we may take of Mohammed’s 
various revelations, and the source from which they sprang, 
we shall utterly fail to understand both the man and his work 
unless we see how deeply Islam is rooted in the elder Revela- 
tion, the one true, full Revelation, from whose stores we too 
draw our wisdom, and on whose promises we build our hopes. 

Christian apologists and controversialists have been so busy 
with the destructive work, proving how deeply Mohammed 
erred, how he falsified the Christian records, how he had 
nothing in his mind but a confused jumble of Christian 
history, that they have mostly failed to see that the tre- 
mendous power wielded by Islam had its ultimate spring in 
the Bible. It was the name of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
of Jacob, of Moses, of Jesus, which Mohammed thundered in 
the ears of an apostate, sensual, and idolatrous world. The 
Allah of whom he declared himself the prophet was no ‘ un- 
‘known God,’ whose Name he was commissioned for the first 
time to reveal. On the contrary, he insists that the God, to 
whose worship and service he called his people and all peoples, 
was the God who had spoken from the beginning, who had 
created Adam, had saved Noah, had called Abraham, had 
commissioned Moses, had inspired the prophets, and had 
raised up Jesus and His apostles to make known His com- 
mandment to mankind. When he was asked of what religion 
he was, he answered, ‘Of the religion of Abraham.’ In 
chapter iii. p. 46, 7, we find these words :— 


‘Say, we believe in God and that which hath been sent down to us, 
and that which was sent down unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and 
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Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered to Moses.and Jesus 
and the prophets from their Lord. We make no distinction between any 
of them, and to him are we resigned. “ 


In chapter vii. p. 132, he writes of enens — 


*O Moses, I have chosen thee above all men by honouring thee with 
my commission, and by speaking to thee. Receive therefore that 
which I have brought thee, and be one of those who give thanks, 
And we wrote for him on the tables an admonition concerning every 
matter, and a decision in every case; and said, Receive this with rever- 
ence, and command thy people that they live according to the most excel- 
lent precepts thereof.’ 


Such passages as these are abundant throughout the Koran, 


‘and it is worthy of note that they are specially abundant in 


the Meccan, that is, the earlier revelations, which are cha- 


racterized by their frequent reference to the Scripture 


histories. The revelations given at Medina have, as a 
rule, a different character; but that is a point to which we 
shall have to recur before we close. 

The biblical lore of the Prophet is a truly marvellous far- 
rago. It is very difficult to discern with any certainty where he 
got it; probably he hardly knew clearly himself. A bit here, 
and a bit there; from Jews, from Christians, from heretics, 
from the Talmud, from apocryphal gospels, and from floating 
tradition which he had gathered and stored as he went about 
the East on the good Chadija’s service—heart and ear open, 
and passionately yearning to find the clue to the mystery of 
this dread existence, and to know the mind and will of the 
Being whose name seemed to fill all the echoes of that Eastern 
world. 

Those who are at all curious as tothe fountains from which 
Mohammed drew his strange medley of biblical knowledge, 
will find much learned and interesting matter in the brilliant 
essay on Islam, by the late Mr. Deutsch, in vol. exxvii. of the 


* Quarterly Review.’ Nor must the Hanifs—the seekers of 


the religion of Abraham—with their Shamaata, be overlooked 
by those who would trace the ideas of Mohammed, as far as 
possible, to their springs. It is well to beware of the tend- 
ency to trace everything to Jewish sources, which is so con- 
spicuous in Mr. Deutsch’s writings; but there can be no 
question of the enormous debt of Mohammed to the Jews. 
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His constant and almost morbid harping on the Jews and 
their doings in the Koran betrays it. The pilgrims from 
Medina, too, whom he met at the hill of Akaba, and who 
swore to him the oath which was so critical in the history of 
Islam, were addressed by him hopefully as allies of the Jews. 
‘Of what tribe are you?’ said Mohammed. ‘Of the tribe of 
‘the Khazradjs.’ ‘Then you are allies of the Jews?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ Then let us sit down and talk.’ And there are many signi- 
ficant indications, both in the Koran and the history of Moham- 
med, that we can hardly overrate the influence of Jewish 
literature and life on the genesis of that bastard form of 
Judaism, which he sought to make the religion of the whole 
earth. 

There is no sort of order in his knowledge, or method in 
his revelations. Tales are set down just as he picked them 
up, and thoughts just as they came into his mind. The 
Koran is about the most inorganic book in the world. The 
biblical stories are told in the dullest and clumsiest fashion, 
with all kinds of idle additions ; their beauty, truth, and power 
quite strained out of them and lost. Let any one read the 
history of Joseph in the 12th chapter of the Koran, of Moses 
in the 20th, and of Mary in the 19th, if they would learn 
what noble and beautiful histories can suffer at Mohammed’s 
hands. But behind all this there is a clear firm certainty in 
the proclamation of the central and all-pervading truth, the 
Name of Allah, the wise, the righteous, the merciful, whom 
man is bound at all costs to obey, and before whose judgment 
bar all the risen tribes of man must appear, those who have 
done good unto the resurrection of life, and those who have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation, which we may 
say surely was not evolved from his interior consciousness, but 
was the echo in his soul of the ancient word of the Most 
High. 

And the word,.when it had once fairly mastered the core 
of that Arab population, spread like flame. Mohammed had 
to wait through long patient years, and to endure a great 
fight of afflictions, before he could get even a few to believe in 
him ; but when the inner circle of disciples was once formed 
around the Prophet, the progress of Islam was singularly 
rapid and complete. A little army of 316 men* won his first 


* Comp. Gen. xiv. 14. 
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te victory at Bedr ; a mighty multitude, variously computed from 
if 40,000 to 114,000, attended him on his last pilgrimage to 
1 ae Mecca, and received his blessing from Mount Arafat—the first 
fi great array of the force which would carry his doctrine — 
e with facile triumph through Syria, Persia, and Egypt, under 
4, his immediate successors, and before a century had elapsed 
ff would make his Koran the statute-book of nations from the 
| shores of the Pacific to the heart of Spain. 
im There can be no question that many subsidiary influences 
H of a special character, arising out of the nature of the doctrine 
i and the condition of society, contributed to this rapid and 
fi brilliant success. Some of these it would be interesting to 
i: i examine and to estimate in detail, did our space allow. We 
A) must content ourselves with the briefest statement. Fore- 
most, probably, among these secondary springs of the wonder- 
| ful power of conquest and assimilation which Islam displayed, 
i must be noted its doctrine of the absolute equality of believers 
| before God and before each other. Three great faiths have 
proclaimed this doctrine, have addressed man as man, have 
known nothing of caste, or class, or race, or nation; but have 
preached their gospel to the human, and have sought to 
establish on its basis a brotherhood of mankind. Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islam have thus much in common, and 
they divide among them the spiritual empire of the world. 
In Islam the doctrine is peculiarly pronounced and vivid. In 
Christendom it has had to struggle with the compact and 


L | powerful structure of society, in whose bosom the germs of 
y the feudal order from the first were working ; and the conflict, 
te in which the Christian idea has been slowly conquering for 
| ages, has largely ministered to man’s higher development. 
Ml But in the East, owing to the simplicity, the inorganic cha- 
Bi racter of Oriental society, the doctrine found little to struggle 
a with. Its broad levelling message flashed like flame through 
& | the East, and all that severed and sundered men, classes, 
a peoples, went down before its breath. It met the deep instinc- 
ie tive yearning of the:Oriental heart for fellowship on the basis 
‘ of clear, firm beliefs, relating the individual man to a higher 


will; and it satisfied that other tendency of the Oriental 
political imagination, to the order of things of which Nimrod 
has the fame of the founder—wide empires of the human race. 
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Islam was profoundly in tune with all that the Oriental heart 
loves and longs for, and it often, as in Persia, made its con- 
quered converts more fanatical devotees of its doctrine than 
the very Arabs out of whose soil it sprang. 

A mere glance at the condition of contemporary Christian 
society in the East will open to our view another great spring 
of its conquering power. We need only picture Omar riding on 
his red camel, with a couple of sacks stuffed with all his stores, 
into Jerusalem, or the ruler whose story Ockley tells (p. 266, 
note), and then enter the amphitheatre at Constantinople, or 
walk through the Syrian and Egyptian cities, to understand 
the rapid progress of a movement which for a time brought 
reformation—regeneration we may not call it—and the eleva- 
tion of the whole platform of social and political life, to peoples. 
whose debasement had reached the deepest depths to which a. 
people can sink without being destroyed. The most disgusting 
obscenity, the most degrading vices, the most childish frivo- 
lities, had unmanned society in the provinces in which Islam 
won its early triumphs. The East was overrun by wrangling, 
idle, filthy, and brutal ascetics, contrasting in every point with 
the nobler type of the rising monasticism of the West: in the 
East humanity was in danger of being emasculated in honour 
of the Divine law. 

The clear, sharp, trenchant summons of Islam to its disciples, 
Up and be doing in the name of the Highest, passed like a word 
of martial command through a world which was weary of the 
strife of tongues, of pedantry, filthiness, idleness, and lust. 
Men felt the rush of the onward movement which promised 
salvation from it all, and they yielded themselves joyfully 
to be borne on by its flood. Moreover, the endless theological 
wranglings of the Oriental Church, in which the term ‘ Mother 
‘of God’ was a war cry, explain on the one hand the fierce 
decision with which Mohammed in his Koran dooms all who 
promulgate incredible and degrading ideas about the Divine 
nature to perdition; and on the other the rapid and easy 
triumph of a doctrine which proclaimed the name of the one 
living and true God, righteous and merciful, and having a 
word of instruction for men, in naked simplicity once more. 

In Syria and Persia, too, Islam found nations exhausted by 
a tremendous struggle, in which Heraclius, the emperor, 
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might be held to have emulated the fame of Hannibal, as Mr. 
Freeman affirms, if Persia even under Chosroes could be 
placed on a level with ancient Rome. Still the struggle had 
been of the sternest, and the exploits of Heraclius are among 
the most brilliant recorded in history. But Persia was left 
utterly prostrate, her religion as well as her empire in the 
dust, and the Arabs found the way open for their arms and 
their faith to the Persian throne. Syria too was worn out 
with the conflict, and Syria was the home of the heresies of 
the Empire, to which they gravitated, as free thought in the 
seventeenth century gravitated to Holland and America. The 
sectaries were always in open or suppressed conflict with the 
ruling authorities in Constantinople, and there was nothing 
very terrible to them in the tribute imposed by Islam, while 
the firm rule of the new masters seemed to promise the peace 
which for ages they had sighed for in vain. Hence Syria 
passed at once under the yoke of the Moslem, while in Asia 
Minor they made at first no prominent conquests, and against 
the walls of Constantinople, with Leo the Iconoclast to guard 
them, the flood of Moslem invasion dashed itself in vain. 
Egypt, which shared largely in the conditions of Syrian life, 
went down at a blow, while the subjugation of North Africa, 
where the more robust and manly spirit of Western Christen- 
dom ruled, tasked to the utmost the strength of the Saracens 
through sixty years. 

These and many other considerations, which, had we space, 
we might dwell upon, help to explain the rapid and wide- 
spread triumph of Islam, but they do not account for it. 
Beneath and beyond all these, the cause of transcendent 
power, the vertebrate column of force on which all auxiliary 
forces depend, is the doctrine of Islam—the proclamation of 
the one living and true God, the Creator, the Ruler, and the 
Judge of mankind. It seized on these Arab hearts like an 
inspiration; it roused them by its breath out of death to 
& vigorous national existence ; it made Cosmos in their chaotic 
world. And wherever they bore it it kindled a fierce enthu- 
siasm. The Moslem rang it out like the blast of a war- 
trumpet, and everywhere it stirred, persuaded, quickened, and 
organized the peoples prepared for its message. The way in 
which it was caught from lip to lip, and was repeated, re- 
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echoed, age after age, through the Moslem world, shows how 
deeply it has stirred the hearts and the imagination of a vast 
section of the human race. It is the one master-key to the 
history of Moslem conquest, and to the elevating, purifying, 
stimulating influence which, while the doctrine was young, 
Islam exerted on the nations which composed its empire, and, 
through them, on the great world. 

Nor is it the first time that a tribe of that Arab race has 
been quickened and transformed into a civilized and powerful 
nation by the word of the God of their fathers, and raised up 
to play a glorious part in history. The tribes of the children 
of Abraham were sunk in Egypt into yet deeper degradation 
and wretchedness than those Arabs of Mecca, when the God 
of their fathers sent His prophet to declare to them His name, 
and to make known to them His will. They were so sunk in 
sensual sloth that it failed to stir more than the dullest 
interest. But little by little all that it meant, all that it pro- 
mised, dawned upon them. They saw, too, the wonders of His 
hand, and they gave larger and larger meaning to His pro- 
mises. At length the thought that they were a heaven-led 
host mastered and possessed them. Out in the free wilder- 
ness they shook themselves from their slavish bonds, and 
stood up in their ranks and orders, round the standards of 
their tribes, with their sanctuary in their midst,* the freemen 
of God. A splendid wealth of faculty of every kind, faculty 
for war, for statesmanship, for political organization, and for 
artistic workmanship,t burst forth from their nation, as 
flowers burst in those glowing climes under the first kiss of 
spring. They marched through that wilderness in gallant 
order, the first national army of freemen that had ever trodden 
the sin-stained, slave-trampled pathways of the earth. The 
soul of a great prophet burned within him as he gazed down 
from the mountains of Moab on their goodly array. Balaam’s 

prophetic insight pierced at once to the heart of the mystery. 
‘The Lord his God is with him,’ he cried, ‘and the shout of 
‘a king is among them.’ 

Once more the shout of the King was heard in an Arab 
encampment, and rude, wrangling, brutal, ignorant, idola- 
trous tribes started into vigorous, masterful, national life. when 

* Num. x, 
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Mohammed proclaimed the name and the judgments of the 
Lord God of their fathers in their midst. These, too, were 
sons of Abraham, and heirs of a great inheritance, though 
fallen into miserable beggary and shame. They were a race 
of splendid faculty and endowment; the sacred fire of genius 
burned in their blood. To Ishmael, too, the promise had 
been given.* But they were poor, ignorant, half-savage 
idolaters ; while the Jews, the children of the younger race, 
were dwelling in their midst with a clear word of revelation, 
with a great memory, and a great hope. The evidence of the 
utter wretched degradation of the Arabs before Mohammed’s 
days is abundant. M. Caussin de Perceval has thrown much 
curious light upon it in the earlier chapters of his ‘ Histoire des 
‘Arabes.’ Their manners were brutal, their idolatry as debas- 
ing as that of the grossest savage ; they gleaned by painful 
effort a bare subsistence from the hungry wilderness, shut in 
by desert bars from all living intercourse with the great world 
around them, in which haunting memories and struggling 
instincts told them they were born to rule as kings. They 
were torn by incessant and furious strifes. The Yemenites 
and the Maadites hated each other with an intensity which 
even Islam but partially composed. It travelled with the con- 
querors, broke out anew in the most distant regions of the 
empire, and deluged with blood a fertile province of Spain. 
The Jews in their midst, especially the flourishing colony at 
Medina, were a witness against them ; while the Jewish hope 
of a Messiah stirred some passionate longings in their hungry 
hearts. There is atouching power in the words of the pil- 
grims of Medina to the Prophet: ‘There has been more dis- 
‘union among our tribes than among any other, and if you 


_ ean unite us you must be the greatest man upon earth.’ 


In the midst of such a society, dry, withered, lifeless to the 
eye, but prepared as tow for the flame, Mohammed preached 
his gospel. Again as of old the heart of the people was stirred 
to its depths by the name of the God of their fathers. They 
shook off the yoke of their bondage, shattered their idols, 
confessed their King, and went forth, every nerve strained to 
the utmost tension, a glorious wealth of faculty unbound and 
equipped for service, to win for Islam the empire of the earth. 

* Gen, xvii. 15-22, 
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And the East was waiting for them. The idea of a world- 
dominion lies very deeply imbedded in the Oriental nature. 
it is in the East that the great despots are born who seek to 
found a universal empire. Christendom has learnt to con- 
nect the idea with the sway of a spiritual sceptre, the reign 
of a Divine yet human King. But in the East the idea is 
politically fruitful. Oriental life has always a strange fas- 
cination for the rare Western despots, who, like Napoleon, 
dream this dream of universal sway. A tremendous force, 
too, always gathers round a movement which professes, and 
appears to attempt great human enterprises under, Divine 
command. Colonization is the great human enterprise of our 
times ; and colonization under Divine command is the key- 
thought of the Mormon gospel, and the secret of the power 
which it wields over men. So conquest by Divine command 
fell in with the bent of the Eastern imagination. Mohammed 
created a nation, strong, fierce, and glowing with life, when he 
proclaimed the Divine name and judgments with his passion- 
ate lips. And the stars in their courses fought for them, the 
whole stream of things was with them, as they went forth to 
weld into one vast empire their shattered, beggared, aimléss, 
and hopeless world. 

‘There is no God but Allah!’ In this proclamation lies the 
spring of the vital strength of Islam. ‘And Mohammed is 
‘the apostle of God.’ In this proclamation, and in all which 
grows out of it, lie the seeds of its weakness, decay, and 
death. The two propositions stand co-ordinate in the creed 
of Islam; they are treated as such by its ablest doctors; and 
the place which Mohammed himself occupies in the religious 
system springs inevitably out of the position which he assumes 
for himself in his sacred book. There are some noble and 
large-hearted sentences here and there in the Koran,* pas- 
sages which look in the direction of Peter’s affirmation, ‘In 
‘every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
*is accepted with him.’ But the meaning of the whole book 
and the meaning in Mohammed’s mind unquestionably is, 
that the revelation is complete and final, the word of instruc- 


* Notably such passages as may be found in chap. ii. p. 8; and again, pp. 15, 
31. ‘ Let there be no violence in religion.’ Chap. li. p. 421. Chap. xxix. p. 328, 
Sale’s translation. 
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tion from God to all peoples; so that the Prophet’s mind, as 
uttered in his book, becomes the Logos of the Moslem Chureh. 
‘It is God who hath sent His apostle with the direction and 
‘the religion of truth, that He may exalt the same above 
‘every religion: and God is a sufficient witness hereof. 
‘Mohammed is the apostle of God.’ * It is the tone of the 
whole book. God gives by it His final and complete direction 
to mankind. God and His apostle are presented throughout 
the book, but most clearly in the later Suras, in inseparable 
unity ;+ and one can see that a great Mohammedan doctor 
was developing the inmost heart of the Koran in the following 
exposition of the second article of the creed :— 


‘He, the Most High, sent Mohammed, the illiterate prophet of the 
amily of the Koreish, to deliver His message to all the Arabians, and 
arbarians, and genii, and men; and abrogated by His religion all other 

religions, except in those things which He confirmed, and gave him the 
pre-eminence over all the rest of the prophets, and made him lord over 
all mortal men. Neither is the faith, according to his will, complete by 
the testimony of the unity alone; that is, by simply saying, There is 
but one God, without the addition of the testimony of the apostle; i.e., 
without the further testimony, Mohammed is the apostle of God. And 
he hath made it necessary to men to give credit to Mohammed in those 
things which he hath related, both with regard to this present world and 
the life to come. For a man’s faith is not accepted till he is fully per- 
suaded of those things which the prophet hath affirmed shall be after 
death.’—From Algazali’s Interpretation of the Two Articles of the Faith. 
See Ockley, p. 75. 


The Mohammedans make an idol of their Prophet after the 
grossest fashion. Forbidden material idols, they lavish all 
the idolatrous passion of their hearts on the man and the 
book, which stand to them in the place of God. Mohammed 
never forgot that he was a servant and a teacher. He made 
no pretension to miracles, and was sorely tried, it is evident, 
by the scoffing remark of his foes, that his words lacked this 
Divine attestation. But he never wavered in his simplicity. 
The passages on miracles as attestations of truth, and on the 
standing miracle of life and of the Creation, are among the 


* Chap. xlviii. p. 416. 
¢ In Chap. lv. (p. 71) there is the startling statement, ‘ Whosoever obeyeth 
the Apostle, obeyeth God.’ It is one of the latest Suras, 
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noblest in the book.* But none the less are the words of the 
book the germs. out of which such idolatry inevitably springs. 
It is frequently said there are two Mohammeds, the Moham- 
med of Mecca and the Mohammed of Medina, and sharp 
contrasts are noted between them. ‘There is no doubt a cer- 
tain truth in this; but it is stating it quite too strongly to say 
that up to the Hejra he was a pure, lofty, spiritual prophet, 
believing only in spiritual forces and aiming only at spiritual 
results; while after the Hejra the demon of ambition pos- 
sessed him, and he became a vulgar conqueror and despot 
like the rest. The flight to Medina was the critical act in his 
career. From that time he became the head of a political 
community, and his revelations assume the character of ordi- 
nances of social and political life. But a close study of the 
Koran will, we think, reveal from the first the germs out of 
which this political and military leadership grew. The Koran 
is not a book of principles. It is nothing like a book of prin- 
ciples. Itis really a book of directions. The fundamental 
conception of man’s relation to the Highest which the Koran 
sets forth, is expressed in the words which are to be found 
in the 19th Sura. ‘No man in heaven or earth shall approach 
‘the Merciful otherwise than as His servant.’ And Moham- 
med’s conception of the kind of guidance which Allah was _ 
willing to offer to His servants, and which was offered in the 

Koran, finds, we think, very exact expression in the words 
which are written about Moses. ‘And we wrote for him on the 
‘tables an admonition concerning every matter, and a decision 
‘in every case, and said, Receive this with reverence, and 
‘command thy people that they live according to the most 
‘excellent precepts thereof’ (Sura 7). This was his idea, a 
complete statute-book for his people and for all peoples, 
which he was commissioned to promulgate to the world. He 
made himself thus from the first essential to his system; he 
was To dda Kau To @ of its word as a book of ‘direction’ for 
national life. It unfolded no deep vital principles which his 
people could receive from his lips, and develop as germs of 
ever-widening truth. He established no spiritual order of 
service and ministry, like the institutions of the Mosaic law, 


* Those who wish to see how Mohammed handles these topies cannot do better 
than study the opening passages of Chap. xxx. of the Koran. 
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which were independent of the leadership, and maintained 
under all forms of leadership, or no leadership, the continuity 
of the national life. He left no promise, like Moses, of a 
future prophetic guidance. The heart of Israel was kept on 
the stretch for new and further revelations, and the germ of 
progress was planted in the heart of the nation. Mohammed 
was to be to the Arabs and to the world sufficient and final; 
and the place which he assumed from the first in the system 
seems to us to contain the germ of the development which 
issued in his political and military leadership. In form it 
dates, no doubt, from the oath which was sworn at Akaba; 
but in spirit it was in Mohammed from the first. The book 
as a book of direction is after the measure of a man, and that 
man by no means an angel; and being the one source of 
instruction andthe one standard of appeal, it has limited 
within comparatively narrow bounds of possibility the higher 
development of all Moslem societies. 

Mohammed seems to have had some prevision of this when 
the shadow of death was over his spirit. He meditated a 
new Koran, but it was too late. There are many sayings on 
record as his last words. In truth, it is impossible to find the 
realities with certainty, behind the cloud of traditions which 
has enveloped his name. M. Caussin de Perceval has this 
record of him as his end drew near: ‘ Une fois il s’écria tout a 
‘coup: apportez-moi de l’encre et du papier; je veux vous 
‘écrire une livre que vous préservera 4 jamais de l’erreur.’ 
But it was too late. He fell back upon the Koran with his 
last words. ‘Que le Coran vous serve toujours de guide! Faites 
‘ce qu'il vous préscrit ou vous permet ; evitez ce qu'il vous 
‘ défend.’* And so the letter of a book became the absolute and 
all-sufficient guidance to all Moslem communities through all 
ages, and has tyrannized over human thought and life with a 
despotic absoluteness which is wholly without counterpart in 
the history of mankind. 

Islam is compared with Judaism, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, by a new and enterprising school of critics. No doubt it 
was a return on the lines of the legal dispensation, but it lacked 
utterly the progressive force which was hidden in the heart of 


* Hist. des Arabes,’ iii, 231. 
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the Jewish law. Man the servant of the Highest, is the keynote 
of Islam; man the friend, the son, of God, is the keynote of 
the Law. The one keeps man ever on the servile level, 
making wonderful use of him as a servant for ends which are 
within the compass of a servant’s endeavour ; the other touches 
and unseals a deep fountain of passionate devotion, which gives 
to the words of Hebrew psalmists the most honoured place in 
the liturgies of the Christian Church. And Judaism was pro- 
phetic; it was laden with the promise, and it kindled the hope 
of a great future, and it stirred with a mighty propulsive force 
the heart of its disciples. Its prophets kept the voice of a 
living Divine teacher always audible in its midst; it lay in the 
line of a living and lasting progress ; while Islam seems swiftly 
to touch the limits of its range in every great outburst of its 
energy, and straightway stagnates and begins to decay. If 
Islam is related as a child to Judaism, it can claim but the 
place of a bastard. All the nobler elements of the heritage of 
the Law are in its Koran quite squandered and lost. 

Mr. Carlyle calls it a kind of Christianity. But its relation 
to the gospel is not even that of a bastard. All that is dis- 
tinctively Christian in Christianity it most pointedly repu- 
diates. It denies the Incarnation; it denies the crucifixion, 
holding that a substitute suffered instead of Jesus; it denies 
the resurrection ; it denies everything but the personal mis- 
sion of the man Christ Jesus as God’s messenger to mankind. 
And as instruments for the higher culture and development of 
our race, Islam and Christianity seem to us at precisely the 
opposite poles. This is a matter of large interest and im- 
portance, and we will glance at it as we close. 

The key to the influence of Christianity in enlarging the 
thoughts and stimulating the development of mankind, is to 
be found in our Lord’s words to the disciples in His last dis- 
eourse: ‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant 
‘knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have called you 
‘friends: for all things that I have heard of my Father I have 
‘made known unto you.’ And lest they should make idols of 
His mere words, and suppose that they were the living bread 
of truth, He unfolds to them the mission of the Comforter, 
the Spirit whom He would send into the world to guide men 
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into all truth.* The Lord does not leave them ‘a direction” 
in the Bible ; He shows to them a light, a light by which they 
are to choose and to keep the way. The Church has the pro- 
mise of a perpetual inspiration, to move men to an ever- 
widening apprehension of the truth which the infinite fulness 
of the Life contains, a truth never to be exhausted in time or 
in eternity. The core of the gospel is a history, presented in 
manifold forms, because no form could contain it, the history 
of Divine humanity ; an ideal always up on the height, above 
the most soaring effort and even aspiration of mankind. 
Hence the motto of Islam is, Submit; the motto of Chris- 
tianity is, Aspire. 

Let us take one crucial instance, by which we may test the 
method of Islam and of Christianity in dealing with the 
deeper problems of human life and society. It is said that 
the New Testament nowhere explicitly forbids polygamy. 
Whether it does or not, we will not stay in this place to 
discuss. Our object is to compare the method of Islam and 
the gospel in dealing with the question. Mohammed cer- 
tainly limited polygamy, with fatal extension in his own 
favour; + fatal, we say, for it has told very terribly on the 
manners and morals of the Caliphate in all ages of Moslem 
history. Even the great Akbar, facile princeps of Moslem | 
rulers—if indeed he was Moslem—who was a speculative 
monogamist, had a hareem in which there were five thousand 
separate women’s apartments. But, as has been well pointed 
out, in limiting, he fixed it for all time. Why? Because 
there is not a word in the Koran, not a principle, which can 
ever abolish it. The whole tone of the book is in tune with 
polygamy. It must reign in the Moslem earth, it reigns in 
the Moslem heaven. There is not a word, a thought, which 
can lift the disciple of Islam out of the slough in which his 
ereed has, not plunged, but kept him; there is no far-off 
vision even of a purer and nobler life. And here is the can- 
cerous curse of all Moslem society. Women, treated as toys, 
sink to brutes, and they bear brutal sons. A society must 
deteriorate, generation by generation, which is borne and 


_ * It is well known that Mohammed, by a curious confusion, the history of 


which is not a little interesting, appropriated this prophecy to himself. 
Chap. xxxiii. p. 348, 
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nursed by such idle fools as find in the hareem the only field 
for the play of their powers. 

One other fatal fault must be noted in the system,—the 
utter absence in the Koran of anything which can draw man 
into living, sympathetic, and fruitful fellowship with God. 
Mr. Deutsch protests that there is no fatalism in the Koran. 
Certainly he is right, in so far that there is the most stern 
recognition of human responsibility, and the most vivid appeals 
to human free will. But none the less does the fatalistic tone 
run through the book. That is, there is nothing to lift man 
above the level of the servant of an absolute will; and the 
religious system which leaves him there deprives itself of the 
noblest range of influence which can elevate and purify his 
life. 

But to return to the point. Whether the New Testament 
expressly prohibits polygamy or not, it has given us, among 
many passages in the same key, the profound unfolding of the 
law of the relations in the human home in the light of their 
Divine idea, which Ephesians v., vi. sets forth. Polygamy is 
simply impossible as a permanent institution in a Christian 
nation which accepts that teaching as the truth of God. It deals 
similarly with slavery. The Epistle to Philemon, which Paul 
sent to him by a runaway slave, really strikes slavery to the 
heart. It does not give a direction; it unfolds a principle, 
which works like leaven, grows like seed. The process needs 
long patience, but ultimately liberty and monogamy must be 
the law of all Christian societies; while Islam stereotypes 
both polygamy and slavery, and shuts the entrance to the 
higher fields of human progress against its disciples so long 
as it endures. 

The Saviour founded no political community. Among His 
last words was this: ‘ They that take the sword shall perish 
‘ with the sword ;’ a sentence terribly illustrated by the his- 
tory of all Moslem dynasties.* The Lord founded a Church, 
a fellowship of disciples on a purely spiritual basis, and left 
to it the task of giving light to the world, as to the principles 
of social and political life. We are touching here a very large 


* It is an instructive thing to search the history of the various Moslem 
dynasties, and to note how many rulers died by the hand of violence, often with 
all their house. 
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subject, which we can but glance at, as we have reached our 
limits. But thus much we may say. In Christendom the 
bases of political and spiritual society have had a certain in- 
dependence of each other, while it has been recognized on the 
whole that there was a common sacredness underlying them 
both. This independence of the two powers has had the 
largest influence on the development of Christian society. 
The conflict of Pope and Emperor, of priest and king, during 
the Medizval period, and of Church and State in modern days, 
has paraded in their highest forms the intellectual and spiritual 
activities of mankind. The action and reaction of these 
powerful and partially independent forces, their resistance to 
each other and their ministry to each other, have been of 
incalculable value to the higher activity and life of Christen- 
dom. Without this condition society would have settled, 
whether under Imperial or Papal headship, into that stagna- 
tion which is as a Slough of Despond to all man’s nobler 
powers and activities: with it there has been everywhere the 
stir of progress, and an ever-widening sphere both of thought 
and life. 

In Islam all this is entirely lost. The Prophet being 
the ruler, and transmitting his sacred authority, there is 
absolutely nothing in Moslem society to limit the will of the 
Caliph, except violent action outside the pale of the recog- 
nized order of the State. What is wanting everywhere in 
Moslem States is—the State. It is as though the Pope had been 
set to reign, with the most absolute power of which even the 
third Innocent dreamed, over every State in Christendom, while 
rulers had no other function but to receive and to execute the 
sacred decrees. And every Moslem empire sooner or later 
falls into the condition of which the government of the 


- Roman Church in the generation which preceded the Refor- 


mation affords the completest example; with this tremendous 
difference, that the Christian religious despot would find in 
every page of his religious books a crushing condemnation 
of his tyrannous reign. And everywhere in those sacred books 
would he find the witness that there was a Divine spirit abid- 
ing in the human heritage which he wasted, continually 
quickening and renewing it, and moving it to a progress which 
no obstructive effort can ultimately hinder, which no desolat- 
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ing tyranny can finally destroy. Hence we are able to speak 
with a certain measure of assurance of the regeneration of 
Christian communities. ‘If it fall, it shall rise again,’ may 
be said with fair certainty of a Christian State, however far it 
may be wasted and decayed. The life of Christendom is rooted 
in sacred beliefs which supply a constant stimulus to progress ; 
it has always a lofty ideal to aim at in its Kingdom of Heaven. 
But in Moslem societies it is the regenerative power which 
seems to be wanting; nor does there appear to be anything 
either in their belief or institutions from whichit can besupplied. 
Spain and Turkey have both fallen into dire confusion. Does 
any intelligent student of history venture to cherish the same 
hope about the future of Turkey and the future of Spain ? 
The present aspect and prospect of Islam is a subject too 
large to touch in the closing lines of an article like this. The 
system assumes, from the very nature of its order, its finest and 
most powerful form when encamped like an army in the 
midst of a hostile or subject population. But it is an utter 
mistake to suppose that the sword is its only weapon, or that 
when you have said, It propagates itself by the sword, you 
have accounted for its power. You must first, as Mr. 
Carlyle drily says, get your sword. Its fighting power is but 
one form of the manifold power which in its ages of vigour 
it has always displayed. As a rule, its conquerors could reign. 
At this moment its peaceful missionaries are active all over 
the Moslem world. It wins ten converts to our one in India. 
In Africa it is spreading with great rapidity. It has a power of 
amalgamating conquered and converted peoples which Aryan 
Christianity must learn before it can supplant it. Perhaps it 
has a mission to bridge the chasm between some forms of 
heathenism and a purer and loftier faith. But for all this, 
we question its power of vital expansion. It is a mighty 
ageressive instrument; and we live in the age of so many 
revivals, that he would be a bold man who should dismiss the 
fear as groundless, that the changing wheel of fortune may 
bring it on the stage for a time as a conquering faith once more. 
But thus much is clear. When a Moslem State has done 
with conquest and armed occupation, and has simply to live, 
to expand, to cultivate relations of amity with surrounding 
peoples, and to enter the congress of civilized powers, which 
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grow by industry, intelligence, and liberty, it everywhere 
miserably breaks down. And so the prophecy seems to be 
accomplishing itself, which no friend of the Cross was con- 
strained to utter, 


‘The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set : 
While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal noon, 
The cross leads generations on.’ 


The Moslem everywhere, after a brilliant passage of pro- 
sperity, seems to stagnate and wither, because there is nothing 
in his system or his belief which lifts him above the level of a 
servant, and on that level man’s life in the long run must not 
only stagnate, but decay. The Christian, on the other hand, 
seems everywhere in the last extremity to bid disorganization 
and decay defiance, and to find, Antzus like, in the earth which 
he touches, the spring of a new and more fruitful progress. For 
there is that in his belief, his traditions, and in the silent 
influences which pervade the very atmosphere around him, 
which is ever moving him, often in ways that he knows not, 
to rise to the dignity and to clothe himself with the power 
which the gospel proposes as the prize of his Christian call- 
ing. The submissive servant of Allah is the highest type of 
Moslem perfection; the Christian ideal is the Christlike Son. 


Art. ITI.—Mr. Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus. 


Discoveries at Ephesus, including the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Woon, F.S.A., Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. With 
numerous Illustrations from original Drawings and 
Photographs. London. Longmans. 1877. 


Ir is a somewhat notable fact, that just at a period when clas- 
sical literature, after so long maintaining a too exclusive supre- 
macy in the higher education, seemed to languish, or at least 
had begun to be assailed from many points of attack by a host of 
determined enemies, great encouragement and a fresh impulse 
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has been given to it by a series of discoveries, not less unex- 
pected than marvellous in their results, on the sites of historic 
and even prehistoric cities. Not to speak of those made by ex- 
plorers in Egypt and Assyria, by Sir Charles Fellows in 
Lycia and Asia Minor, or those more recently by Captain 
Warren at Jerusalem, which for the most part belong to other 
families of: mankind, Dr. Schliemann’s recovery of so many 
archaic Greek treasures from Troy and Mycenex, General 
Cesnola’s.from the island of Cyprus, and the excavations now 
being made with such promise under the auspices of the 
German Government on the site of the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius in ancient Elis, have attracted much attention even 
from those who are neither scholars nor artists by profession. 
And last, but by no means least, we have now before us Mr. 
Wood’s further contribution to human knowledge,—it is not 
enough to say, to classical lore,—in the history of his wonder- 
ful discovery of the long lost Temple of Artemis (or Diana) at 
Ephesus. Viewed only as a work of art, the volume is a 
splendid one; as a narrative of adventures, it is most interest- 
ing; as a literary composition, the style is elegant, simple, 
and unaffected ; and it would be unjust not to add, that as a 
record of and an encouragement to indomitable perseverance 
and a single-hearted devotion to art, it stands second to none 
in the history of English enterprise. 

We hope to show that in awarding this high praise we have 
in no degree exceeded the merits of the work. The plan of it is 
such, that we are led on, as it were, step by step in the author’s 
company through trials, delays, disappointments, and personal 
risks, till the interest becomes almost romantic, and we seem 
to share in the excitement as we get nearer to the goal. Be- 
ginning with a knowledge of the single fact that a temple 
did once exist somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ephesus, 
he went on for a long time like one groping in the dark, 
sinking trial-holes here and there, balancing probabilities 
with written evidence, and following every indication that 
seemed to suggest the vicinity of the famous shrine which 
‘all Asia and all the Roman world once worshipped.’ * 


* Acts xix. 27. Pausanias, iv. 31,7.,—“‘ The Ephesian Artemis is very much 
worshipped in all cities, and she is held in special honour by many on their own 
account,” 
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But, an. architect by profession, he also began with the great 
advantage of knowing what to look for, how to draw the right 
inferences, and (what was still more important) how to restore 
with more or less certainty, from the scanty remains which 
were at last found, the entire plan, and even many of the 
details of the great temple as it stood in all its glory, one of 
the recognized wonders of the ancient world. The resurrec- 
tion (so to call it) of such an edifice, larger than an English 
cathedral, as shown in perspective at page 264, and in several 
elevations and sections, from the confused and confusing 
heaps of rudera and marble fragments seen in the photographs 
of the excavations (p. 192), appears more like the work of a 
magician’s wand than a sober reality, which we may fairly 
believe it to be.* 

Mr. Wood’s narrative of his discoveries has, in truth, for some 
time been impatiently expected by scholars. His excavations on 
the plain of Ephesus were commenced as long ago as in 1863 ; 
but the actual discovery of the site of the temple, which had so 
long been unknown, was not made till the close of the year 
1869. The results of his labours are now national property ; 
for many sculptured portions, with all the inscriptions (more 
than four hundred in number), are deposited in the British 
Museum. The cost of the work to the nation, Mr. Wood tells 
us, was £16,000,—a very moderate sum, compared with the 
results achieved. In an appendix he has given a considerable 
number of the principal Greek inscriptions, restored, so far 
as at present conjectures have been available, and accom- 
panied with such translations as the time and opportunities of 
the various scholars to whom he referred them were able to 
furnish. The editing of these inscriptions even in a tentative 
way has, necessarily, been a work of great labour, difficulty, and 
delay. This portion of the work is of such special interest to 
scholars, who are not always the wealthiest, that we almost 
regret the price of the volume, three guineas, is necessarily 
so high. Let us hope either that, as in the case of Sir 

* Mr, Wood does not anywhere assert that he has reconstructed the entire 
building precisely as it was. He has given plans which probably, from the 
known laws of Greek architecture, and from ascertained measurements, more - 


or less nearly represent the original, His drawing of the temple is a proposed 
scientific restoration, not (as we have heard it called) a ‘fancy portrait.’ 
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Charles Fellows’ Lycia and Layard’s Nineveh, a smaller and 
cheaper edition will soon find its place on our railway book- 
stalls, and form a part of our popular literature, or that the 
inscriptions will be edited separately, without the popular 
adjunct of a translation. 

The site of the great Temple of Ephesus had long been com- 
pletely lost, and Mr. Wood was convinced that ‘nothing short 
‘of a laborious and persevering course of tentative excavations 
‘ would be likely to bring to light the remains of a building of 
‘which no sign remained above the present surface of the 
‘ground, and which had been hidden for so many centuries’ 
(p. 17). He had read, and he shows that he had studied with 
care, all that ancient writers tell us about Ephesus and its re- 
nowned temple ; but ‘their vague and apparently conflicting 
‘statements gave very little, if any, information on which he 
‘could depend.’ There is, indeed, the positive statement of 
Pliny,* and several other writers (quoted in pp. 18, 19), that 
the temple stood on low and marshy soil, under the notion of 
its builders that such a site was safer from earthquakes. It 
was also known that it stood not very far from the River 
Selinus, while other accounts, less correctly or more vaguely, 
stated that it was close to the sea.t 

After having tried, without success, misled by a passage of 
Strabo (xiv. 640), excavations about a stadium from the city, 
(p. 21), the author was led to consider the account of Philostra- 
tus, that one Damianus, a rich Roman (in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius), joined the temple to the city by a covered way 
extending 600 feet from the Magnesian Gate. ‘All that 
‘ seemed to be necessary was to find the Magnesian Gate, and to 
‘follow the road from it to the temple; but in studying the 
‘ ground where the Magnesian Gate was likely to be, and look- 
‘ing thence outside the city, I could see no probable site for 
‘the temple within even a few stadia of the gate, much less 
‘at the distance of one stadium only, which appeared to be 
‘tde length of the stoa’ (covered way, p. 21). ‘It seemed that 

N. xxxvi. 14, § 95: ‘In id palusiri fezere, ne terre motus gentiret 
aut hiatus timeret.’ 


+ Pliny, N. H. ii. 85: ,‘Ephesi quondam Diane adluebat (mar. ).’ 
But Mr. Wood shows that tle ancient coast-line has not been much aliered 
(Pp. 4). 
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‘the Portico of Damianus was only 600 feet long, and that if 


~*T could find it, I had merely to follow it for that distance 


‘from the city, and I must inevitably find the temenos’ (pre- 
cinct of the temple, p. 28). 

And so in the end it proved, though he had been mistaken 
as regards the distance. Mr. Wood’s experienced eye detected 
‘a long strip of land standing several feet above the general 
‘level of the plain between the city and the sea. At the 
‘western end of this strip an open space is reached, which 
‘would have been of all others the best possible site for the 
‘temple. There it would have been a most conspicuous and 
‘beautiful object from nearly every house in the city, as well 
‘as from the suburbs and from the sea’ (p. 23). 

For a long time, and after repeated excavations, the Portico 
of Damianus remained undiscovered. Much money had been 
spent, and a less sanguine explorer would have given up the 
search as hopeless. 

At length Mr. Wood came upon an inscription which ‘speaks 
‘of the procession of images from ,the temple to the theatre 
‘as passing in through the Magnesian Gate, and as passing 
‘out, on its return to the temple, through the Coressian 
‘Gate.’* ‘The intention,’ he shrewdly adds, ‘ was evidently to 
‘make as complete a circuit as would enable the inhabitants 
‘of the city generally to see the images as they passed along.’ 
The Coressian Gate, he inferred, .must have been that at the 
foot of Mount Coressus, which had hitherto wrongly been 
called Prion (the saw, sierra, or serrated ridge), while Prion 
had usurped the name of Coressus in the English Admiralty 
Chart.t 

All this led to the discovery of the true clue, by following 
which the temple was at last reached. ‘ Having found the 


*Magnesian and Coressian Gates,’ Mr. Wood ‘set as many men 


‘to work as he could spare from the great theatre to open up 
‘the roads leading from these gates outside the city.’ Guided 
by a statement of Philostratus, that there was a descent 


* Page 80, Appendix. Inscriptions from the Great Theatre, p. 33. The 
<ireck words are, ‘ From the Magnesian as far as the Coressian Gate.’ 

+ Page 81. We may here observe that Pausanias (vii. 5; 10) calls it Pion, 
and in Pliny, N. H. v. 115, the best edition (the Teubner text) gives ‘monte 
Pione.’ The mountains are wrongly marked in Dr, Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Geography,’ Art. Ephesus. 
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(xa@oSos) where the portico or covered road of Damianus com- 
menced from the Magnesian Gate, he had explored 500 yards of 


the road, when he came upon the stone piers of a portico 


which must have been that of Damianus (p. 117). He now 
perceived that the portico had extended much further, whereas 
hitherto he had trusted to the statement of Philostratus that 
it extended for a stadium, or 600 feet. He now coneluded 
‘that this portico was of great length, and that the 600 feet of 
‘it mentioned by Philostratus as having been built of stone, 
‘was of a more ornate character than the remainder.’ 
Nothing, however, was now to be done but to follow the clue 
steadily. Reinforced both in health and pecuniary supplies, 
Mr. Wood recommenced the excavations, which had been for 


some time abandoned, ‘ beginning from the point where he had: 
‘suspended work, and continuing to open up the road leading. 


‘around Mount Coressus towards Ayasalouk’ (a Turkish vil- 


lage on a height quite close, as it afterwards proved, to the 
temple). The continuous line of stone piers of the portico, — 


together with the discovery of many sarcophagi, encouraged 
him to proceed. At length he reached, at a distance of 2,600 


feet from the Magnesian Gate, what he had every reason to. 


believe were the foundations of the Sepulchre of Androclus, 


which Pausanias says“ was in his time to be seen ‘in theroad 


“which led from the Temple of Artemis to the Temple of 
‘ Jupiter Olympius and the Gate called Magnesian.’ We may 
easily judge of the labour and the cost of the work; when we 
are told that ‘the average depth of the excavation along the 
‘roal traced from the Magnesian Gate was about twelve 
“feet’ (p. 128). 


We may here remark on a fact or coincidence of great in- . 


terest, that the few lines penned by a little-read and late 
Greek writer, Philostratust (circ. A.D. 200), have borne a fruit 
which he little dreamed of when he wrote them. But for the 
mention of this roadway or portico, the site of the great 
temple would, in all probability, have remained undiscovered 
to this day, and perhaps for all time. Nor can we omit the 
just praise due to the explorer for his great sagacity in making 


* vii. 2,9: wai ic ire ro Ty tx TO rapa Td 
Kai mbNac Tac Mayvnriéace 
+ In his ‘ Lives of the Sophists,’ ii. 23. 
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use of the scanty documentary evidence, that of Pausanias 
included, which guided him to his great discovery. He was 
full of fear, he says (p. 128), that if he did not succeed during 
the season of 1868-9 in finding some more satisfactory clue to 
the exact site of the temple than a mere road, however pro- 
mising he might think it, he should not obtain another grant, 
and that thus for want of funds he might be obliged to aban- 
don the excavations. This fear of failure, he adds, cost him 
many a pang; for as he looked over the smooth plain of 
Ephesus, with its gentle uninterrupted decline towards the 
sea,* not a mound was to be seen that might indicate the site 
of such a building as the Temple of Artemis. 

The next step in advance was the discovery, 600 feet beyond 
the Sepulchre of Androclus, of an ancient pathway turning 
towards the west side of the city. This road proved wider 
than that hitherto opened from the Magnesian Gate; and it 
was lined with marble sarcophagi, in itself an omen of suc- 
cess, since these seemed to indicate a via sacra in the direction 
of the temple. Suddenly, however, he found himself stopped 
by land sown with corn, then nearly at its full growth. Avail- 
ing himself of a modern boundary between two fields, he traced 
its course for more than half a mile, to a clump of olives where 
he had before sunk a trial-hole without success. Then oc- 
curred another vexatious delay, from official jealousy or avarice, 
and this again necessitated another journey to Constantinople. 
At length Mr. Wood found, by sinking trenches near the spot 


_ mentioned, a thick wall built with large blocks of stone and 


marble, which he hoped would prove to be the wall of the 
sacred precinct. 

We must here interrupt the narrative to remark how richly 
rewarded has been the judicious liberality of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. Once more, and seemingly for the last time, 
they had supplied Mr. Wood with the necessary funds. ‘It will 
‘be seen,’ he exclaims, ‘what a narrow escape we had of losing 
‘the prize which ultimately rewarded our perseverance’ (p.181). 


* Herodotus, ii. 10, compares the plain of Ephesus with the low land in Lower 
Egypt, and rightly regards both as having once been a gulf of the sea. All bays 
into which rivers are discharged have a tendency, as every geologist knows, to 
become filled up in the course of ages, The payement of the temple was not. 
less than twenty feet below the present level. 
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Most fortunately another trench hit just upon the angle-wall 
ofthe enclosure (peribolus), where two inscriptions were found, 
stating that the wall had been built by order of Augustus, 
and was to be paid for and maintained out of the revenues 
of the Artemisium and Augusteum.* There could be no doubt 
that this was the peribolus wall. Thus ‘the great question 
‘as to the whereabouts of the temple was now decided,’ after 
six years had elapsed since the search was begun. And yet 
—so good a steward of the public money was Mr. Wood—it 
was found that up to this point the whole cost had not ex- 
ceeded £2,000 (p. 133). After exploring the wall in each 
direction, from the angle thus fortunately found, for many 
hundreds of feet, Mr. Wood returned to England, feeling con- 
vinced that the site of the temple was now, as it were, in his 
grasp. 

The first symptom of nearing the temple was the occurrence 
of brick walls and thin marble pavements. Still the longed-for 
treasure remained hidden, although foundations of Roman build- 
ings and mosaic pavements were often found in the trial-holes. 
Mr. Wood never lost his confidence that the temple ‘must be 
near at hand;’ but again his progress was stopped by the oc- 
cupiers of land, who demanded exorbitant sums for damaged 
crops, &c. One man claimed £50, and ultimately accepted £3. 
‘On the last day of the year 1869’ (surely a memorable day 
in the annals of archeology) ‘the marble pavement of the 
‘temple, so long lost, so long sought for, and so long almost 
‘despaired of, was at last actually found, at the depth of 
‘nearly 20 feet below the present surface of the ground.’ One 
of the workmen had struck upon a thick pavement of white 
marble—the first thick pavement that had been found within 
the precincts—and Mr. Wood at once concluded that it must 
be that of the temple. It proved eventually to be that of the 
last temple except two. The great depth of soil covering the 
pavements (though it is not greater than that of modern 
London above the level of many Roman pavements that have 
been found in the digging of sewers and foundations) ‘ is ac- 
‘counted for by the silting up of the site by the mountain 
‘streams, which still bring down an immense quantity of detri- 
‘tus from the mountains’ (p. 156). The law, so to call a fact 


* See Appendix. Inscriptions from the peribolus, No. 1, 
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which seems universal, of the accretion of soil does not appear 
to:have been fully investigated. ‘Though due to many causes, 
the result is always the same,—the ancient sites are far below 
the cities now standing, and very often, as recently at His- 
sarlik, the supposed Troy, a succession of them has been 
found at different levels. In cities of large area and ancient 
foundation, like Jerusalem, Babylon, and Nineveh, all the 
really old work has been found to lie at a great depth. In 
great part this is due to destruction by fire, but in the course 
of centuries rubbish and dust have so raised the ground that 
many of the old houses and churches now existing stand 
some feet below the present street-level. 

The first great discovery of actual ruins was that of ‘ half-a- 
‘dozen large drums of the columns themselves, which had 
‘fallen upon one of the outer piers on the south flank of the 
“temple, and had been caught by this (i.c., one of the founda- 
“tion piers) and a wall connecting it with the adjoining pier’ 
(p. 169). Unfortunately, they had been so hacked and muti- 
lated by the destroyers in ancient times, that it was impossible 
to obtain such measurements as would give their original shape 
and dimensions. At last, however, one of the great capitals 
was found, which, though much mutilated, served to identify 
the ruins with the temple of Pliny and Vitruvius (p. 147). 
Still more satisfactory was the finding of the base of one of 
the great columns in position.* Proofs also were afforded of 
‘the roof having been burnt, in the layer of ashes, in some 


‘places six inches deep, and the splinters of calcined marble. 


At length the sculptured drum of a column from one of the 
columne celate mentioned by Pliny +t was discovered. It was 


- ‘an immense mass of marble, measuring exactly six feet high, 


‘a little more than six feet in diameter, and weighing more 
‘than eleven tons’ (p. 189). It took fifteen men fifteen days to 
taise this huge stone, which was at last safely enclosed in a 
‘wooden case, and is now deposited with others of the same kind. 


in our national museum. It required twenty powerful dray- 


* A drawing of this is given (on p. 176) as it appeared in the excavation. It 
is now ‘re-erected in the British Museum, and gives a very fair notion of the 


‘grand scale on which the last temple was built.’ Pausanias seems justly to 


have called it a temple ‘ which for size and wealth cannot elsewhere be seen ” 
(vii. 5, 4). t N. H. xxxvi. 14, § 95. 
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horses to move it from the docks to the British Museum 
(p. 197). 

Two lithographic views of the excavations, looking east and 
west (p. 192), give the reader an idea of the utter destruction 
which this spacious and noble temple had undergone at some 
remote period. Allowing for a vast quantity of the material 
used for the building churches and mosques, or consumed for 
making lime, there must have been deliberate and systematic 
defacement. Nothing seems so likely to account for this as 
the fanatical zeal of the early Christians, who regarded with 
horror all idol-worship, and showed their zeal in mutilating 
ancient works of art, just as in England the old abbeys and 
cathedrals were defaced by the zealots of the Reformation. 
Mr. Wood says (p. 217) that the single foundation-pier left 
intact on the north side supported base-stones which ‘ were 
‘chipped all round, till not a vestige of moulding remained 
‘upon them, and only one small fragment of the face of the 
‘square plinth could be seen.’ Again (p. 223), on two very 
large blocks of the sculptured drum of a column the sculpture 
was so much defaced that it could not be made out. The 
Romans themselves carried off statues and sculptured orna- 
ments from the Greek temples in the provinces, as we know 
from the Orations and the Letters of Cicero. But Pliny, nearly 
a hundred years after Christ, found the Temple of Ephesus 
intact; and the inscriptions prove that in the times of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius,* when Pausanias 
wrote, the worship of the goddess was still kept up with the 
same grandeur as we have it described in the nineteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Again, it is not easy even to conceive how so vast a pile was 
so completely overthrown. The roof may have been burnt, 
and earthquakes may have disjointed and dislodged heavy 
friezes and cornices;t but the removal of more than a 

* Mr. Wood (p. 218) thinks ‘the interior of the temple might have been 
restored or rebuilt in the time of Marcus Aurelius, whose name, with that of his 
wife Faustina, and his daughter Fadilla, was found upon the arehitrave of the 
west door of the cella.’ 

+ The effects of an earthquake are described in p. 217. ‘ The pavement had 
been raised in one part nearly five feet above its original level, and with it a 
large mass of mortar which had been mixed upon it. Three of the foundation- 
piers had been overthrown, and the walls of the cella had been disturbed.’ Mr. 


Wood adds, ‘I have no doubt that the building was then abandoned, and 
another site chosen.’ 
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hundred heavy marble columns, some sixty feet in height, 
was no slight labour. Even the comparatively few pieces 
of sculpture recovered were almost all mutilated. A large 
capital was found at the east end of the excavations, but ‘the 
‘work of destruction had been commenced by ruthlessly 
‘chopping off the beautiful egg and spear enrichment which 
‘surrounded the abacus’ (p. 196). 

In our times, when gunpowder is used for blasting and 
splitting stones of any magnitude, destruction is comparatively 
easy. But how could such enormous masses have been moved 
away,—and if so, where to?—or broken up into mere frag- 
ments on the spot? In a word, what has become of the 
material of so vast a structure?* In page 288 Mr. Wood 
mentions the discovery of a limekiln on the very site of the 
temple, ‘into which doubtless much of the sculpture had 
‘been thrown and burnt for lime.’ In the memory of the 
writer, St. Mary’s Abbey at York for many years supplied 
a limekiln with material; and any observer must have seen 
barns, bridges, walls, and houses constructed largely out of 
the ruins of adjoining monasteries in this and doubtless in 
other countries. The history of iconoclasm is a secret testi- 
mony to the influence of art over the human mind. The 
conflict, so long waged, and not extinct in our times, be- 
tween the esthetic and the spiritual, has for its end the 
triumph of one side or the other in the alternate periods of 
the creation and the demolition of the beautiful. 

Very much remained still to be done in exploring the 
temple. A grant from Government was now asked for, 
sufficient to clear out the whole of the temple site; and Mr. 
Lowe, ‘ interested as a great classical scholar in the completion 
‘ of the enterprise, unhesitatingly granted the £6,000 asked 
‘ for, with the unanimous consent of the House of Commons’ 
(p. 214). In the progress of the work two very important 
discoveries were made, in laying bare a portion of the 
lowest step of the platform at the east end, a similar portion 
having before been found on the north side. By these data 

* Dr. Wordsworth (‘ Greece,’ p, 224) remarks of the great Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens, of which only a few columns remain, that ‘it is difficult to 


‘conceive when and how the enormous masses have disappeared of which this 
‘temple was built.’ 
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the exact length as well as the breadth of the temple were 
ascertained,* viz., 418 by 239 feet. 

Remains were also found of a portico which had surrounded 
the temple on at least three sides, at a distance of 31 feet 
from the lowest step, and in width 25 feet. Beyond it, on the 
south side, the ruins were partially explored of another large 
building about 70 feet from the temple. It was raised on 
three steps, and was Doric in its details. A small portion of 
the. sculpture from one of the cornices is given in p. 251, 
and indicates the finest period of Greek art. This portico 
recalls the low surrounding wall which Euripides describes t 
as the dvaxtépwr xpnris at the Temple of Delphi. 

Mr. Wood was naturally curious to ascertain what truth 
there was in the statement of Pliny { that a bed of charcoal 
and fleeces of wool were laid in the foundations to prevent the 
rising of the damp. Charcoal he did find, but between two 
layers of a ‘ putty-like composition,’ four inches thick, which 
he afterwards analyzed and found to be a species of mortar, 
containing a large proportion of silica. Below all was the 
natural soil, being sandy gravel. It was ascertained that not 


less than three temples had been built in succession on the 
same site, and of the same size. This discovery ‘ accounts 
‘for Pliny’s statement that the temple was two hundred and 
‘twenty years building,$ the earliest of the three having been 
‘probably commenced about 500 B.C., and the latest in the 


* P. 246. See ground-plan on p. 262. The dimensions given by Pliny very 
nearly correspond, 425 by 225 Roman feet. (The precise length of the Roman 
pes is unknown.) By‘ universum templum’ (N. H. xxxvi. 14) he means the 
temple taken as a whole, i.¢., including the platform. Mr. Wood, p. 264, limits 
the expression to the platform; but, of course, this does not affect his calcula- 
tion. 

¢ Androm, 1112 (quoted in Addenda to the Introduction, p. xi.). See also 
Ion, 510. There were probably degrees of sanctity attaching to the neighbour- 
hood of a temple; ¢.g., first, the asylum, or outer limit; secondly, the répevoc ; 
thirdly, the space round the steps of the basement; fourthly, the pronaos 
and front court (dv\2}); fifthly, the naos (cella, or chapel for the statue). 

N. H. xxxvi. 14, § 95. ‘Ne in lubrico atque instabili fundamenta 
‘ molis locarentur, calcatis ea substravere carbonibus, dein velleribus lane.’ 

§ Pliny, in the passage already quoted, says, ‘Templum Ephesie Diane 
‘cxx annis factum a tota Asia’ (ed. Teubner). This might mean that it had been 
built for one hundred and twenty years, as the late Roman writers often so use 
the ablative of time. But we think Mr. Wood has understood the passage 
rightly, though he seems to have quoted from a less correct text. 
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‘ time of Alexander the Great.’* The proportions of the edifice | au: 
were magnificent. ‘ The temple itself was 163 feet 94 inches, | fess 
‘by 842 feet 64 inches, and was octastyle, having eight | ** 
‘ columns in front; and dipteral, having two ranks of columns 
‘round the cella. This accords with the description of it by 
‘ Vitruvius’ (p. 264). Bee 

‘The columns of the peristyle were, as Pliny has described | 
‘them, one hundred in number, twenty-seven of which were | 8" 
‘the gifts of kings.’t They were 6 feet 63 inches in diameter Bu 
at the base, and, including the base, 55 feet 83 inches high, | P!é 
if we follow the proportion given by Vitruvius for the improved | §* 
Tonic order. The lower parts of these grand columns at the wh 
east and west ends were richly sculptured. Mr. Wood gives | bY 
us careful drawings of both elevations, but does not decide the the 
question how far the sculpture extended up the shaft. It is} ™ 
shown, though rudely and grotesquely, in two medals, respec- | © 
tively of Hadrian and Gordianus, engraved on pp. 266, 7.}P° 
Above the sculpture, to whatever height it was carried, the} ** 


Pliny, in a very interesting passage,{ gives a most curious ab 
account of the contrivance for placing the capitals on the| °! 
shafts :-— inc 


‘Universo templo longitudo est cececxxv pedum, latitudo cexxy, Jan 
columne centum viginti septem a singulis regibus facte lx pedum} su 
altitudine, ex iis xxxvi celate, una a Scopa; operi prefuit Cher- 
siphron architectus. Summa wiraculi epistylia tante molis attolli 
potuisse. Id consecutus est ille aeronibus harene plenis, molli clivo 
super capita columnarum exaggerato, paullatim exinaniens imos ut 
sensim onus in loco sederet. Difficillime hoc contigit in limine ipso quoi 
foribus imponebat ; etenim ca maxuma moles fuit nec sedit in cubili, 


* P. 263, The second temple was destroyed by fire on the same day tha 
Alexander the Great was born (Cic. de Div, i. § 47), by the deliberate act of on 
Herostratus (Strabo, 640, 22). The third and last temple was built on the sam 
foundation by Dinocrates, a Macedonian architect, and to this building belon 
most of the sculpture and fragments of architecture from the temple now in t 
British Museum (p. 278). The first temple was built from the designs o 
Chersiphron, of Cnosus, in Crete, according to Strabo, 643, 22, and Pliny, N. 
vii. 37, and xxxvi. 14, ‘ Operi prefuit Chersiphron architectus.’ 

+ P. 265. This does not quite agree with Pliny’s words as quoted below. 

t N. H. xxxvi. 14, § 95. We quote his words because Mr. Wood merel 
alludes to the passage so far as the size of the temple and the sculpture on th 
columns are concerned; and his rendering, or his text, does not appear quite 
correct. 
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auxio artifice mortis destinatione suprema. Tradunt in ca cogitatione 
fessum nocturno tempore in quiete vidisse presentem deam cui templum 
fieret hortantem ut viveret; se composuisse lapidem; atque ita postera 
luce adparuit, pondere ipso correctus videbatur.’ 

These aerones were hampers filled with sand, and the writer 
seems to say that they were interposed between the archi- 
traves (cpistylia) and the capitals as a kind of cushion, and 
gradually emptied, till the great stone settled on the shaft. 
But the device of the mollis clivus (probably an inolined 
plane constructed of strong timber, though exaggerato might 
seem to indicate an earthwork), some sixty feet high, up 
which the epistylica may be supposed to have been conveyed 
by rollers, seems hardly credible. At all events, it presumes 
the means and the material for erecting scaffolding of enor- 
mous strength. Nevertheless, some such device—perhaps an 


.| carthwork—is the most plausible theory that has been pro- 


posed to account for the position of the enormous topmost 
stone on the trilithic monuments of Stonehenge. 

It seems by no means improbable that Pliny refers in the 
above passage to the great doorway in the west wall of the 
cella, which Mr. Wood estimated to have been 14 feet 8} 
inches wide, by nearly 35 feet high. He describes the two 
large blocks resting on a massive foundation, on which was 
sunk the groove in which the bronze wheel bearing the doors 


‘| moved (p. 263). How the ancients contrived to move these 
vast weights is still a mystery to us, who, even with our steam- 


cranes and powerful mechanism, regard it as a great feat to 
hoist a hundred-ton gun. But there are stones in the lower 


if walls.of Jerusalem which Captain Warren found to be fully of 


that weight, and some of those in the Great Pyramid are said 
to be not much less. In walls of the rude prehistoric masonry 
called ‘ Cyclopean,’ blocks may be seen, as we are assured by 
one who has measured them, weighing twenty tons and more. 
On this subject we have very little information. The stones, 
thirty feet long, of which the Great Pyramid is built, were 


raised, according to Herodotus,* by successive stages of 


wooden platforms made of short timbers, and resting on the 


* ii. 125. It is thought that strong timbers were placed against a wall at a 
low angle, and the great stones pushed or pulled along them by the aid of 
rollers, just as we see heavy casks lifted on to a waggon by a short ladder from 
behind it. 
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step-like projections of the work. But how this could be done 
to a height of four hundred and eighty feet is a problem 
difficult to solve. It is well known that in Gothic buildings 
of the best age the stones used are seldom much larger than 
could be lifted by workmen’s hands. But the absence of the 
arch in Greek buildings necessitated immense stones for the 
friezes and architraves; and how these were lifted, without 
such aid as modern machinery seems alone able to supply, is 
a curious subject for future inquiry. At present we must turn 
our attention to the origin and history of the Temple at 
Ephesus rather than to the mode of its construction. 

Setting aside the statement of Pausanias (vii. 2, 7), that a 
very ancient temple to the goddess was founded traditionally 
by the Amazons, but in reality by the indigenous heroes, Core- 
sus and Ephesus, so far as we know, the earliest mention of 
the Diana of Ephesus (“Apreuis 1) "Edeoia) is in the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, written little later than B.C. 400, where the 
author says (lib. v. ch. 8) that the Grecian generals took charge 
of a tithe of the money obtained from the ransom or sale of 
captives, to be sent to the shrines of Apollo and the Ephesian 
Artemis. He goes on to say, very explicitly, that on leaving 
Asia with Agesilaus for Beotia, he deposited the offering to 
the goddess in the hands of Megabyzus, one of her temple- 
warders, with instructions that if he, the dedicator of it, 
should not return, an offering should be made and consecrated 
to the goddess, ‘in whatever form he thought would gratify 
‘her.’ Xenophon ultimately received the money, and pur- 
chased a spot of land for the goddess at Scillus, near Olympia, 
‘through the middle of which the river Selinus flowed,’ this 
being the name of the river, a confluent of the Cayster, at 
Ephesus.* 

This is highly interesting, and we wonder that Mr. Wood has 
not more fully commented on it, because the site of the great 
temple is close to and half surrounded by the Selinus, on the 
north-east side of which the precinct and sanctuary stand. The 
writer expressly adds, ‘And at Ephesus, too, the river Selinus 
‘runs past the Temple of Artemis.’ + This is really an indica- 


* Compare Strabo, p. 387, with Pausanias, v. 65, who confirm the account of 
Xenophon, 


t This is quoted by Mr. Wood, p. 18. He is perplexed by the statement of 
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tion of its site so strictly accurate, that some may be tempted 
to wonder that the search for the long-lost temple extended 
through so many years. To know, however, that a temple 
stood somewhere near a river, isnot very much. It may indeed 
prove what is an unlikely site, but it does not help us very 
much in ascertaining the true one. As the goddess of hunting 
(Ayporépa) we must suppose she was principally worshipped at 
this early period, because Xenophon goes on to describe a 
general hunt in honour of her, in which his own sons took 
part (Ajpav érovodvto eis éoptiv), on and near her new 
estate at Olympia; and as it was evidently his intention to 
carry out the worship established in Asia, it was likely that he 
would adopt that feature of it which took precedence of all 
other attributes. He also built to her an altar and a shrine, 
and makes the significant remark that,‘ this shrine (or temple, 
‘vads), for a small one, is made to resemble the large one at 
‘ Ephesus.’ 

Megabyzus, we have said, is called vewxopos, a temple-war- 
der. This is a rather important word. It is the term used in 
the Acts of the Apostles, xix. 35, ‘What man is there that 
‘knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians is the worshipper 
‘ (Lat. Vulg. cultricem) of the goddess Artemis, and of her statue 
‘that fell from heaven?’ It occurs repeatedly in the inscrip- 
tions recovered by Mr. Wood, and usually as the attribute of 
the city, either as the special guardian and protectress of the 
goddess, or as vewkdpos Tav ‘temple-warder of the 
‘ Augusti,’ meaning, probably, of the deified Roman emperors. 
But in its origin the term had the humble signification of a 
temple-sweeper. Nevertheless, in quite early times, the post 
of temple-keeper, as a religious service, was held in great re- 
spect. ‘I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God,’ 
says the Psalmist, ‘than dwell in the tents of the ungodly.’ 
This is illustrated by the Jon of Euripides, in which the young 
priest bearing that name comes forward to express in a long 
introductory monologue his happiness at serving the god 
Apollo by brushing the floor of his temple at Delphi with a 


Pliny (N. H. v. § 116) that there are two rivers called Selinus. It seems pros 
bable that Pliny confounded the Selinus in Elis with the so-called branch of the 
Cayster. The words are, ‘Templum Diane complexi e diversis regionibus duo 
‘ Selenuntes.’ 
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wisp of bay-leaves and myrtles, and sprinkling it with water.* 
The whole passage is interesting, from the pure-minded and 
religious tone which pervades it. How curious is the transition 
from the name of a menial servant to the proud title of a city 
which called itself the metropolis of Asia! Another term, 
somewhat more obscure, occurs in the inseriptions several 
times, vew7roins and veorows. This-(if both words are the same, 
which is perhaps doubtful) should mean ‘ shrine-maker,’ and 
it seems reasonable to interpret it of a particular guild at 
Ephesus who had the privilege of making silver shrines, pro- 
bably enclosing statuettes or sacred portraits of the goddess. 
This explains the description, ‘ Demetrius, a silversmith, who 
made silver shrines for Diana,’ in Acts xix. 24. Itis expressly 
stated that he had a large and lucrative trade, and he dreaded. 
the influence which St. Paul had already obtained in Asia, in 
persuading men not to worship idols made with human hands.+ 
We read that when the tumult against the Apostle became 
great, he was persuaded by some of the Asiarchs (a title also 
found in the inscriptions) not to trust himself to the fury of the 
people in the theatre.{ That theatre has been explored by 
Mr. Wood, and a plan of it is given in his work (p. 69). A 
vast building it was, nearly 500 feet in diameter, and capable 
of holding some 25,000 persons.§ Here we stand on the very 
site where for two hours the populace kept calling out|| Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians. The clerk, ypaupareds, who quieted 
the people by his judicious address, is an official of whom 
very frequent mention is made in the inscriptions. On the 
* Ton, 102-6, 113, 121, 145-7, 794, riv veaviay d¢ révd" Eoatpe vady. 
+ The frequent mention of gold and silver shrines of the goddess, and the 
detailed aceount of their weight, in the great * Salutarian’ inscription found in 
the theatre (pp. 73, 4), prove that such a manufacture was carried on at Ephe- 
sus on a large seale. The term generally used is arexoviopara, meaning pro- 
bably ‘copies from the great statue.’ Mr. Wood thinks (p. 154) that veozowwe 
meant ‘a person who decorates the temple with a votive offering in gold or 
silver.’ In some of the inscriptions we find vewzoing rendered ‘ temple-warder’ 
—a meaning which the context seems to suggest. In one (No.2 from the 
Augusteum) it is veorowc, and rendered ‘ temple-builder,’ with the suggestion, 
‘curator, or shrine-maker,’ 
Acts xix. 31. 
” §P. 68. This corresponds sufficiently well with the statement in Plato, Symp. 


p. 175, E, that the theatre at Athens held more than 30,000 citizens. 
|| Acts xix, 34. See p. 74 of Mr. Wood's work. {| Acts v. 5. 
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whole it may truly be said that many important illustrations 
of the recorded action of St. Paul at Ephesus have resulted 
from Mr. Wood’s discoveries. At page 58 the author gives a 
drawing of a beautiful circular building surmounted by a dome, 
which he was able to restore from the fragments discovered. 
He had every reason to believe this was the tomb of St. Luke, 
who, according to one tradition at least, died at Ephesus. 

A singular object was found in digging on the east side of 
the forum. This was a large basin of stone (breccia), raised 
on a pedestal. It was fifteen feet in diameter, and Mr. Wood 
supposes (but as a conjecture only) that it was used in early 
Christian times for the public baptism, in large groups, of con- 
verts to Christianity (p. 31). It is figured on page 32 in section, 
and shows:a shallow receptacle for water (about 9 inches deep), 
with a raised centre on which one (the supposed baptiser) 
could stand dryshod. Near it were found the remains ofa pipe 
and a reservoir. This conjectural use is made an argument 
against baptism by immersion in the third century. We may 
perhaps grant that the basin may have been converted to the 
above use; but we believe it was originally used in the temple 
itself for the ‘ holy water,’ which, as is still practised in Cath- 
olic churches, was sprinkled with an aspersorium, probably a 
wisp of myrtle or bay. To this Euripides alludes when he 


makes the young priest say in the Jon, ‘I will go into the 


‘water-stoup and throw down water on the pavement ’—’ Ed@av 
eis Spocov This is confirmed by what 
Mr. Wood says (he does not tell us on what authority). ‘ A 
‘basin similar to this has been described as having been 
‘formerly in use in or near the Temple of Artemis;’ and this, 
he adds, ‘ may be the one now found in the forum.’ 

So- much interest attaches to the extraordinary statue or 
image of the Ephesian goddess, that we make no apology for a 
fuller account of it. Mr. Wood has given a good engraving of 
it in page 271, from the statue in the Museo Reale at Naples. 
Another, and but slightly different, representation, may be seen 
in page 114 of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Manual of Mythology.’ A third, 


‘very archaic in type but with the same general characteristics, 


is engraved on page 270 of Mr. Wood’s volume, from a statuette 
of white marble which he met with at Mylassa. We have be- 
fore us impressions of three gems, all of Roman workmanship, 
and in all the same famous image may be identified. 
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There was a tradition as early as the time of Euripides, 
that the statue of Artemis at Tauri (in the Crimea) had fallen 
from heaven. The same epithet, Svoverés, is applied to it* by 
the poet which we find in the Acts of the Apostles ; and there 
can be little doubt that the tradition referred to the fall of an 
aerolite at some remote time, like that of the Roman ancile, 
which was supposed to be the shield of the god Mars, dropped 
from the sky.t The Ephesian Artemis, however, has all the ap- 
pearance of having been a wooden effigy (foavov), and perhaps 
it was one of those natural growths which, being abnormal and 
rudely resembling the human form, were regarded as super- 
natural, and worshipped accordingly. Such an effigy is 
described in Pindar,t as dedicated by the Cretans in the 
temple of Apollo, at Delphi. He calls it dvdp/avta povddpomoy 
¢vrov, ‘astatue cut in a single piece, and of vegetable growth.’ 

At first sight the Ephesian effigy reminds us of a Hindu or 
Buddhistic symbol of prolific generation andnurture. Sheis 
represented as having a great number of breasts, an idea quite 
alien from the usual attribute of Artemis as the Virgin Goddess. 
Mr. Murray remarks,$ ‘ Her appearance altogether wants the 
‘simplicity, humanity, and truth to nature which characterized 
‘the Greek deities; and, what is more, bears the most ob- 
‘vious signs of maternity. It would seem that the Greeks, who 
‘settled as colonists in very early times on the coast of Asia 
‘Minor, found this goddess being worshipped by the native 
‘population of that land, and adopted her in the place of 
‘ Artemis, who, leaving out the fact of her being a virgin, was 
‘probably identical with the Asiatic goddess in respect of her 
‘ divine power over fertility, childbirth, the moon, and hunting.’ 

The lower part of the image is simply a stump, bandaged 
round like a bambino or a mummy, the feet being placed close 
together, with the toes appearing but the ankles concealed. 
In these respects it much resembles the effigies of the god 


* Iph. T. 977 compared with ibid. 87 and Acts xix. 36. Weare told that the 
worship of the goddess was famous throughout Asia and the whole (Roman) 
world (ver. 27). The wooden statue (Gpérac) of Athena Polias in the Erech- 
theum at Athens was fabled to have fallen from heaven. 

+ Ovid, Fast. iii. 373. 

t Pyth.v. 39. Of course some touches of the artist’s chisel would not be 
wanting to bring the stump into closer resemblance t> the ‘ form divine.’ 

§ ‘Mythology,’ p. 114. 
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Serapis. The whole figure is sculptured over with small lions, 
which are also seen reclining on the arms. In all the effigies 
the arms are extended from the waist, the elbows being pressed 
close and hardly shown. This may be due to projecting boughs 
on the sacred stump, converted into those members, just as the 
numerous breasts may have been a cluster of such excrescences 
as we often see on the yew, the maple, and the elm, analogous 
to warts and wens on animal bodies. In the Naples effigy two 
stags stand at her feet, and she holds in each hand a hunter’s 
spear wreathed with ivy or vine. In other representations, each 
hand holds downwards a jagged or serrated implement which 
has been called a spit. In all the figures a tower-like crown, 
or modius, and in some a kind of nimbus,’surrounds the head. 
Need we wonder that St. Paul taught the people to put no 
faith in images made by man’s hands (Acts xix. 26), when he 
saw and heard of all Asia prostrating itself before such a 
monster, or that the early Christians rose in anger against the 
splendid temple that sheltered it ? 

Pliny tells us* that the statue of the Ephesian Diana 
(Artemis) was of wood, but some thought it was ebony, others 
of vine (vitigineus); and he gives, on the authority of Mu- 
cianus, thrice consul, even the name of the artist—Endoeus. 
The statue was moistened with fragrant oil exuding from many 
holes, that the wood might remain sound and the joinings 
show no defect. ‘Adicit multis foraminibus nardo rigari, ut 
‘medicatus umor alat teneatque juncturas.’ This reminds 
one of the Hindu custom of pouring ghee over the sacred 
stones or pillars, a practice not unknown to the Greeks and 
the Romans. It is likely that perforations in the numerous 
breasts were thus made typical of the fostering influences 
which were attributed to the moon. Thestag, symbolical perhaps 
of the swiftness of the goddess in the chase, seems to have 
been her familiar attendant. It was into a deer (€dadgos) that 
Iphigenia was miraculously turned when brought to the altar 
to be sacrificed. Mr. Wood gives an engraving of a fragment 
from a sculptured frieze, in which the head and neck of a stag, 
much mutilated, may be distinguished near the arm of what 
has been the figure of the goddess. 

What especial cult of Artemis was practised at Ephesus we 

*N. xvi. 79. 

NO, CXXX, 25 
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know not. There can be no doubt that in ancient times she 


was propitiated, as the Destroying Goddess, with human 
sacrifices. From the play of Euripides we learn that at 
Tauri, from whence her worship was afterwards transferred 
to Brauron, in Attica,” it was the custom to immolate to her 
all Greeks who might be captured on the shore; and the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia by her own father to appease her wrath 
is familiar to all.t Mr. Wood supposes that the altar in the 
great temple was used for burnt-offerings. It was very large, 
nearly 20 feet square,t and below the pavement was found a 
drain, provided probably for carrying away the water used in 
washing the surface after sacrifice, the victims being, as he 
supposes, killed outside, and portions of the flesh brought to 
the altar as a burnt-offering (p. 258).§ As a huntress, slay- 
ing with her bow both human beings of her own sex and also 
animals, and as presiding over childbirth, she was more feared 
than venerated, or, rather, she was venerated because she was 
feared. To understand her complex relations with man, we 
must go back to very primitive notions connected with element- 
worship and lunar influences. 

A considerable part of Mr. Wood’s volume is oecupied by 
an appendix containing a selection from the numerous and 
important inscriptions he had the singular good fortune to 
discover. Whether these are exactly in place in such a work 
it is not easy to say. On the one hand, from the mutilated 
and fragmentary appearance of many of them, they are not 
likely to prove attractive to the majority of readers; on the 
other, they constitute so important a part of the general dis- 
coveries at Ephesus, that it seems natural to introduce a 
selection of them in a work of. such scholarly pretensions. 
We shall content ourselves with a very brief notice of them, 
premising that they are arranged by Mr. Wood under eight 
heads, viz., those found (1) in the temple wall, or peribolus, 
and the Augusteum ; (2) those from the temple, found in the 
great theatre ; (3) those from the actual site of the temple ; 

* Eurip. Iph. T. 1450-6. t Ibid. 38; Aesch Ag. 20. 

t Strabo (xiv. 641, 23) says, on the authority of Artemidorus, that ‘ the whole 
altar was nearly filled with the works of Praxiteles.’ This must have somewhat 
resembled the sculptured ‘ reredos’ in a cathedral. 


§ Similar drains, evidently for the blood of the victims, haye been found 
under the Temple at Jerusalem, 
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(4) from the Augusteum;* (5) from the odewm; (6) from the 
great theatre ; (7) from the tombs and sarcophagi; (8) from 
the city and suburbs. They are for the most part decrees of 
the senate and people of Ephesus, or records of contests, or 
donations of money or statues to the goddess, votive or dedi- 
eatory inscriptions, epitaphs, or claims to the possession of 
tombs, inventories or dispositions (Ssarafes) of property for 
certain specified uses, statements of fines or penalties imposed, 
notices of walls, boundary-pillars, roads, and water-courses, 
with the names of the builders and the dates by consulships, 
grants of citizenship to public benefactors, enrolment in local 
tribes, &e., &c. The bulk of these refer to the reigns of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Antoninus Pius, some of them to Hadrian, 
while others are considerably earlier, and one, which is of the 
highest importance and interest, and fortunately is not only 
nearly perfect but distinctly legible, dates from the period of 
Alexander the Great, if not considerably earlier ; for the trans- 
lator remarks in a note at the end, that though nothing is 
known of the men named therein in connection with the 
history of Ephesus, ‘in the year 409 B.C. a state of things 
‘existed in Asia Minor which corresponds well with that 
‘referred to above,’ referring to Xenophon, Hellen. i. ch. 2. 
It is a rather curious document, apparently containing regu- 
lations for the rates of borrowing money on mortgage, and it 
throws eonsiderable light on financial customs prevailing in 
the time of Demosthenes. But the most important document 
of all, perhaps, though much later, is the great ‘ Salutarian’ 
inseription, of the finding and removal of which Mr. Wood 
gives an interesting account in pp. 83-7. One of the blocks 
was so large that it weighed four tons. The date of this in- 
scription is about A.D. 104 (p. 73). It contains a series of 
decrees relating to certain gold and silver images dedicated 
to the goddess by a rich Roman knight, C. Vibius Salutarius, 
together with a sum of money for keeping them in order. It 
is ordained that these statues shall be taken on certain days 
in solemn procession from the temple to the theatre and 
back again,—an enactment which shows how easily similar 

* In Greek, 2<Baorciov, a shrine or sacred precinct dedicated to the worship 


of the-deified Augustus, The arcient Greeks consecrated such places to gods 
and heroes, as Oerideior, ‘Opie tion, On 
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processions of statues of saints were adopted in the early 
Church, and are kept up in Roman Catholic countries at the 
present day. 

The work of reducing ancient inscriptions to the form in 
which they are here presented to the reader—that of ordinary 
classical texts, with a translation appended—is much more 
tedious and difficult than is commonly supposed. First, there 
is the deciphering of the letters on the stone. Occasionally 
this is impossible; generally there is considerable difficulty ; 
rarely is it quite plain and easy, even to experts. The least 
flaw in the marble, the least fracture, the loss of a corner, or 
a small piece knocked out of the side, or the obliteration of a 
few words by attrition, may interrupt the tenour of an im- 
portant and interesting passage, and by rendering the context 
uncertain, may make the interpretation in great measure con- 
jectural. In but too many cases—as several almost blank 
peges lamentably show—more words have been lost than 
preserved. Moreover, this literal transcript is frequently a 
work of time. Letter by letter it has to be written down; 
the aid of paper rubbings or ‘ squeezings,’ or casts in plaster 
of Paris, has often to be invoked. Hours may be spent, 
sometimes fruitlessly, sometimes with a success and a cer- 
tainty that may justly be called a triumph of scholarship, 
over half-a-dozen letters, some of which have to be identified, 
it may be, by the remaining half or quarter of a stroke. A 
good illustration of this is a word in the No. 7 inscription 
from the Temple of Diana (Appendix, p. 10). At the end of 
verse 7, a few very faint traces of letters indicated the name 
of the person to whom the inscription, an elegant composition 
in elegiac verse, was dedicated. After much trouble, and 
some wrong guesses, the letters }EOYTHPON were decided 
upon as undoubtedly the true reading. This, of course, repre- 
sents Severus, and as the name is associated with another 
Latin name known in history, Ummidius Quadratus, and with 
Hadrianus, the translation is given accordingly, ‘ Hadrianus 
‘dedicated this statue to Severus.’ But Dr. Hort, in a learned 
note which forms a postscript to the volume, shows good 
reasons for thinking the storecutter meant SE OYTHPON, 
‘Thee, Verus,’ and he considers the inscription records no 
less a person than Annius Verus, the father of the Emperor 
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Marcus Aurelius, and the allusions in the epigram to a ‘ royal 
‘marriage’ are to the union of Verus’ daughter, Annia Corni- 
ficia, only sister of Marcus Aurelius, to a man of great wealth, 
‘whose name is on good grounds assumed to have been 
‘Ummidius Quadratus.’ 

But, secondly, having got an accurate transcript in the 
uncial character, which alone was then in use, we still have 
the words to divide, the sentences to distribute, the punctua- 
tion to arrange. ‘This task alone is often difficult, and not 
seldom uncertain in its results. Every one knows how a 
change of punctuation may affect the sense of an entire pas- 
sage. Then, thirdly, there must be made a new transcript in 
the cursive character, divided and punctuated, tentatively, 
perhaps, for the time, and always liable to changes and im- 
provements as the full meaning becomes more and more 
developed. Fourthly, we have a work to do that none but ac- 
complished scholars can properly execute—the accentuation of 
the cursive transcript. Fifthly, the still difficult task remains 
of translation. It is unnecessary to say that this often in- 
volves doubts and difficulties that are almost insuperable. 
The historical allusions may be unknown; the local customs, 
names of contests, tribes, officers of state or of religion, may 
be either wholly unknown, or only to be discovered or verified 
by a diligent search among the thousands of inscriptions and 
coins already in the hands of the learned, or accessible to the 
learned alone. It will generally happen that in some passages 
different views of the precise meaning will be taken by dit- 
ferent interpreters; and the balance of probability, as well as 
the reasons of it, have to be weighed and discussed, and an 
agreement arrived at, before the document can see the light 
in a published work, and be put forward for the criticism of 
others. 

All these difficulties, and many more, have been actually 
realized in the rendering of the inscriptions which Mr. Wood 
was enabled some two years ago to deposit in our national 
museum, and has now presented for the first time* to the 
reading public. The labour of the transcripts, we believe, is 
almost entirely his own; in the other departments he has 


* Some few have already appeared in other collections of inscriptions, but 
the bulk are now first made known. 
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ealled to his assistance some of the most experienced scholars 
of the day. With every effort that has been taken to secure 
the utmost accuracy, it will probably be felt that very much 
remains to be done, which time only and a long study and 
comparison of the various inscriptions can effect. Some of 
the lost or mutilated sentences will perhaps be made good by 
parallelisms from other inscriptions; and this can be done 
with the less risk of error from the technical nature of most 
of the inscriptions, in which the same formule are repeated 
with but little variety. 

Next to the discovery of the great temple, Mr. Wood's 
exploration of the Theatre was the most important work. It 
is one of the largest, he says, in Asia Minor; and he gives a 
plan of it drawn to a scale on page 68. As usual, it was cut 
out, of the slope of a hill, and like the theatre under the Acro- 
polis at Athens, it commanded a view of the sea,—for the 
ancient theatres, our readers are aware, were perfectly open 
in all parts, except that the Romans used awnings (vela or 
velaria). The diameter of the orchestra was not less than 
110 feet, and the proscenium was built almost entirely of 
white marble, adorned with granite columns and highly en- 
riched entablatures of fine white marble. These, having 
fallen upon the stage, remained there undisturbed (p. 69). 
A much smaller, but hardly less elaborate building, was the 
Odeum, or music-hall, of which Mr. Wood also gives a plan 
at page 52. The exploration of this proved rich both in 
sculptures and inscriptions. Nothing, it seems, was found 
of an amphitheatre, such as would be required by a literal 
rendering of the passage (1 Cor. xv. 32) where St. Paul says, 
‘If after the manner of man I fought with beasts at Ephesus.’ 
Mr. Wood, alluding to the difficulty of this passage, ventures 
an opinion that it means, metaphorically, that St. Paul con- 
tended with the evil passions of wicked men (p. 46). There 
can be no question that the Greeks used @npiov, as the Romans 
used bellua, to express a monster in human form. And the 
total silence of St. Paul about any contest with beasts in 
enumerating his trials and sufferings in 2 Cor. xi. is a further 
proof that the words cannot be too literally understood.* Myr. 


* A more conclusive proof lies in the words card dv9pwror, which cannot be 
reconciled with actual fighting. St. Paul evidently means, ‘If, when I was at 
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Wood thinks that in the theatre the ‘ gladiatorial games were 
‘probably exhibited’ (p. 69). We should venture to question 
this. So far as we know, scenic exhibitions were quite distinct 
from such contests, and we believe the orchestra proper was 
never used as an arena for the latter purposes. Both these 
buildings were of Roman construction ; and, speaking gene- 
rally, the ruins and inscriptions indicated a period of great 
splendour in ancient Ephesus from the time of Augustus to 
that of Marcus Aurelius. © 

We have been compelled to omit the notice of many import- 
ant details, but we have said enough to justify a prediction 
that Mr. Wood's ‘ Discoveries’ will oceupy a place in archxo- 
logical lore which will hand down both his name and his fame 
to posterity. 


Art. TV.—The Public Works of India. 


(1.) Statements Ewhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India, during the Years 1872-78, 1873-74, 
1874-75. Printed by order of the House of Commons. 


(2.) Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on Rail- 
ways in India, for the Year 1875-76. By Jutaxp Danvers, 
Esq., Government Director of the Indian Railway Com- 
panies. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. 1876. 

Leetures on Irrigation Works in India. Delivered at the 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham, Autumn Ses- 
sion, 1874, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arruur Corton, K.C.S.L, 
Colonel Commanding R.E., Madras. Printed for private - 
circulation. 1875. 


(4.) Indian Public Works, and cognate Indian Topies. By 
W. S. Txornrox, C.B. London. Macmillan. 1875. 


Tur recurrence, between 1866 and 1877, of three famines 
in India, is a national calamity which renders it imperative 
to give anxious attention to the subject of those great public 
works by the execution of which, according to the testimony 
Ephesus, I fought, as some men do actually jight, in the arena with wild beasts, 


even that is of no use to me if there is no resurrection.’ The case is clearly 
put hypothetically, ‘ Supposing I had fought at Ephesus,’ &. 
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of men every way competent to form sound opinions in the 
matter, it is possible greatly to alleviate, or even altogether 
to avert, so terrible an evil. In the Orissa famine, in 1866, 
according to official returns, a million and a half of people 
died. In Bengal, in 1874, a yet greater loss was prevented 
only by the activity of the Government. Four millions of 
people were fed by the State for an average of four months, 
and their consumption during that time must have amounted 
to some 350,000 tons of grain. Forty per cent. of the area 
of Bombay, and 60 per cent. of the area of Madras, are now 
reported to be little other than deserts. Yet in the very midst 
of this arid waste exist districts teeming with fertile crops. 
These districts are those, and those exclusively, which have 
been irrigated by the engineering works connected with four 
great rivers. It ought to be needless to say more to bespeak 
attention to an attempt to take a glance at some of the chief 
works of India, more especially those of the communications, 
by railway and by canal, together with the irrigations con- 
nected with the latter, on which so many of our fellow-subjects 
are now dependent for subsistence. 

The works which we have enumerated at the head of the 
present pages contain most of the information which is 
available with reference to one of the most important subjects 
that can occupy the mind of the English statesman with 
regard to the Indian dominions of the British Crown. In all 
countries public works may be regarded as at once the gauge 
and the instruments of industrial and commercial activity. 
In a country of the vast area of India they are even more; 
they are the very seals of the title-deeds of the governing 
power. The works to which we must limit our glance in 
the following pages are those affecting the internal com- 
munications and the irrigation of British India. That is to 
say, they form the defences of the State against invasion or 
rebellion on the one hand, and against dearth and pestilence 
on the other. Ata time when it is impossible to disguise the 
gravity of the crisis which has been induced by the failure of 
the rains of the last season in so many provinces, it is the 
more incumbent on all who care for the welfare of nearly 
200,000 millions of their fellow-subjects to weigh the argu- 
ments which are urged by men who have spent the best part 
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of their lives in the service of the Indian Government, when 
they assert that famine in India ought to be inscribed in the 
list of preventible evils. 

Of the official statements exhibiting the moral and material 
progress and condition of India, the most important is that 
for the year 1872-73. This publication bears the name of Mr. 
Clements R. Markham attached to the preface. It is illustrated 
by sixteen maps, which display the names of places alluded to 
in the statement; the principal administrative divisions of 
India ; the rainfall; the irrigation, canals, and river basins ; 
the railways, telegraphs, ports, and lighthouses ; caravan and 
steam-packet routes; the forests; the outline of the trigono- 
metric survey; that of the geological survey; and other no less 
valuable branches of investigation. It divides the study of the 
country and of the people into fifteen sections, under each of 
which it strives to bring before the public the information col- 
lected by the Government. The chief defect of this valuable 
state paper (which is one that runs to an almost equal degree 
through the greater part of the literature of the subject), is 
the want of such a concise and yet clear description of the 
chief public works of the country as would be furnished by, 
or as would give full information to, an engineer. As one 
instance of the mode in which lay literature sometimes fails 
to appreciate scientific requirements, may be quoted the 
statement (p. 68) that ‘the Godavery can supply 3,000 cubic 
‘feet of water during the low, and 12,000 during the high 
‘period of the river’s volume.’ The statement looks very 
plausible to the ordinary reader. But it is in point of fact 
entirely devoid of meaning, as it fails to state whether this 
supply is calculated per second or per month, or for what 
intervening portion of time. 

Mr. Danvers’s report on railways in India may be taken 
as a model which the Board of Trade might with great 
advantage follow, as a normal rule for the accounts of the 
English railway companies, so far as their working is con- 
cerned. It makes, however, no attempt to give any de- 
scription of the works executed, of the detailed application of 
capital, or of either the engineering features, such as curves, 
gradients, or the controlling physical features of the district 
traversed. But the author is to be thanked for what he has. 
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done, and done well, rather than blamed for omitting what 
he has probably not been required to do. A great hiatus 
exists, notwithstanding. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Cotton’s Lectures are removed from 

the field of criticism by the notice that they are printed for 
private circulation only. Of the valuable details with which 
they abound we have made much use. Apart from these 
lectures, Sir Arthur has so often detailed, in the daily journals, 
at public meetings, and in numerous minor publications, his 
views on the communications and on the irrigation of India, 
that it is necessary only to add that his anxiety for the introduc- 
tion of improvements on which the lives of so many millions 
may in any year depend, has led him at times into the error— 
which his high position and authority render serious—of un- 
dervaluing the great advantages secured by railways, and of 
over-estimating those of canals, when considered as means of 
communication. 
_ Mr. Thornton’s work contains the reflections of an Indian 
servant of the State, of great experience, on the government 
of India; the first chapter commencing with the head, ‘ Go- 
‘vernmental shortcomings of the past.’ Into these discus- 
sions, as well as into his exposition of his views as to 
establishments, land tenure, and national education, we can- 
not now follow him. Three chapters, out of the seven which 
comprise the book, are devoted to communications, irrigation, 
and miscellaneous works; but they are historic or argumenta- 
tive rather than descriptive, and add but little to what may 
be obtained, in more detail, from the blue-books. If the book had 
been headed, ‘ Thoughts about Indian public works and Indian 
“administration,’ the title would have been more appropriate 
than that actually adopted. We are not undervaluing the 
importance of Mr. Thornton’s reflections when we say that the 
book has not any pretext to be considered as a description of 
the public works of India. 

The traces of the handiwork of past generations which are 
left on the surface of our planet are among the most precious 
of the data of the philosophic historian. Sometimes, indeed, 
they seem to exist only to mock his researches. Such is the 
case with the finest megalithic and embanked ruins of our 
country, notably in the case of tke mysterious vallum of 
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Avesbury. For the most part these ancient ruins breathe a 
tale of danger or of devotion. They show how early races 
walled their abodes with cyclopean masses of stone, as a 
protection from savage beasts or from more savage human 
depredators; or they commemorate the worship of a forgotten 
ereed, or the rites of that careful sepulture which aimed at the 
preservation of the embalmed body until the return of the 
soul from its wanderings of 500 years. Even the mysterious 
stone huts known as cromlechs breathe a sense of worship, 
and a hope of immortality, whatever was the race that reared 
them, as they are for the most part constructed so as to admit 
of the inhumation of a corpse in the attitude of prayer. 

But while great part of the known world is studded with 
relics of the military or of the religious art of man, it is com- 
paratively rare to find traces of his toil as the minister of 
nature. Works of this description are mostly of modern date. 
The recovery of our eastern swamps and fens from the waste 
of rivers or the inundation of the sea is a work of but a few 
generations past. The dykes and polders of the Low Countries, 
although old as compared with our own fen-land works, are 
late in the history of Europe. Nowhere, except in Egypt, can 
we point to the traces of great works, intended to serve the 
purpose of the agriculturist, to water plains exposed to 
parching heat, to bridle the fury of rivers, or to open harbours 
on the coasts of the sea, more ancient than the rule of the 
Romans, that great nation of engineers. That the Assyrians 
and their contemporary rivals erected great works in the valleys 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates, we know from the pages of 
Greek historians, but the shapeless traces now left are not 
such as to tell their own story. The pits and cisterns which 
show how dense was the former population of the now deserted 
regions east of the Jordan, are marks of private rather than 
of public enterprise. In Egypt the recent efforts of rapacious 
and barbaric rulers have served chiefly to throw into high 
relief the splendid engineering of the ancient Pharaohs. The 
barrage of the Nile, undertaken in 1847, has proved an almost 
utter failure, not so much from defective design, as from the 
childish impetuosity that would not allow the workmen suffi- 
cient time to lay a durable foundation in the hundred feet of 
silts which had been deposited by the river. The two artificial 
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mouths which, in the time of Herodotus had been dug to give 
exit to the waters of the Nile, may be ascertained by reference 
to the large-scale map of Egypt as having been excavated for 
a length of more than two miles. The evidence recently 
collected of the enormous quantity of deposit annually brought 
down by the Nile is such as to render intelligible the accounts 
recorded by Herodotus and other writers of the immense 
magnitude of Lake Meeris, and other hydraulic works of 
the early Pharaohs. The Nile itself has raised the whole 
surface of the Delta, below the site of Memphis, above the 
level of the Mediterranean, since the date of the foundation of 
that ancient Nilotie port. 

But the locality in which the most interesting relics of the 
work of ancient engineers—most interesting so far as the 
English public is concerned—is to be found in the vast 
peninsula of India. 

Before the Roman invaders had commenced the lines of 
communication and of defence that gave form to the subse- 
quent local divisions of England, the Indian rajahs were at 
work in storing the copious rainfall that descended on the 
mountain ranges of their country, and in providing the means 
of irrigation that should turn desert into garden. In various 
parts of India exist numerous old native works, many of 
which bear witness to great engineering skill, exercised at 
a remote antiquity. The most important of these are 
in the southern part of the peninsula, where innumerable 
tanks, containing from a hundred millions of cubic yards of 
water downwards, store supplies for the summer maintenance 
of the flow of the great river channels. Many of these noble 
works have stood for centuries. Many of the weirs that 
bridle the discharge of the rivers are built on sandy founda- 
tions, without any rock or sound stratum on which to base 
them, and yet have been constructed with such art as to 
modify the practice of our own engineers. Our latest mode 
of sinking the foundations of river bridges by means of iron 
cylinders, has been anticipated at a date of unknown antiquity, 
by the simple appliance of wells or shafts lined with bricks, 
built on the surface, and sunk to the required depth by work- 
men who under-cut the sides of the shaft, and thus facilitated 
the gradual descent of the brick tube. Till within the last 
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thirty years very little has been done by the Indian Govern- 
ment even for keeping these important works in repair. 
When Sir Arthur Cotton was ordered to report on irrigation 
works in 1836, he found many thousand tanks in every state of 
disrepair or ruin, scarcely any in good repair, and not one of 
British construction. Over the greater part of India are found 
patches of land irrigated by hand, or by the aid of bullocks, 
raising water from wells, rivers, or lagoons. The ne plus ultra 
of simplicity, and, indeed, the most effective application of 
human labour, was attained by the contrivance called a - 
picottch, which is as old as anything with which we are 
acquainted in India. The cost of raising water by this con- 
trivance, which is about the same as the cost by the use 
of bullocks, to a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, is 
calculated at about 3,000 cubic yards to the pound sterling. 
The Nizam’s territory, Mysore, and the Carnatic, are 
covered with thousands of tanks. In the fourteen districts of 
Madras, according to Mr. Markham’s statement, there are 
said to be 43,000, all of native origin, with probably 30,000 
miles of embankments, and 300,000 separate masonry works. 
The revenue dependent on tanks was £1,500,000 per annum ; 
yet in 1853 not one new tank had been made in Madras by 
the English, although many had been allowed to fall into dis- 
repair. The area of the province of Madras is 189,698 square 
miles; but the division given in five out of the twelve Indian 
provinces into cultivated, culturable, and unculturable soil, is 
not applied to this district. The population in 1871 was 
31,597,872 souls. In Mysore, until quite recently, the main- 
tenance of the ancient tanks was far from satisfactory. The 
mode of formation of these reservoirs differs according to the 
features of the country, and the most remarkable tanks may 
be described as cases in which man has so far availed himself 
of the provisions of nature, as to form large artificial lakes by 
barring the exit of a stream from a mountain valley. In 
some cases descending terraces of land are occupied by a suc- 
cession of reservoirs, the upper filling first from the rains, and 
the surplus water gradually filling the series as they descend 
the slope. In other instances long slopes are embanked on 
three sides, the included space forming a storage area for a 
supply of water adequate to the local demand. Some tanks 
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of this description are of great antiquity. The Veranum tank 
in South Arcot is still in full operation after an existence of 
fabulous duration. It is named after a famous rajah, its 
constructor. It has an area of thirty-five square miles, and 
is confined in the lower part by a bund, or embankment, 
twelve miles long and about twenty feet high. It will contain 
one hundred million cubic yards of water, and it secures an 
annual revenue of £11,450. In 1827, when Sir Arthur Cotton 
was ordered to inspect it, he found it in utter disrepair, and 
the people dependent on its supply were nearly in a state of 
rebellion from its neglect. The canal from the Coleroon, 
twelve miles long, by which the tank is fed for six months out 
of the year, had been allowed to fill up to the depth of six 
feet, so that it had only two feet of water flowing through 
it, instead of eight. The estimate of £3,500 for immediate 
repairs for a work of this extreme importance was rejected by 
the Government of Madras; and it was not until 1833, when 


- the discontent of the people had reached such a pitch that it 


was feared it would be necessary to send troops into the 
district, that substantial repairs were effected. 

The Chembrumbankum tank, in Chengalpat, looks like a 
picturesque natural lake. The embankment is more than 
three miles long, and the tank supplies water for the irrigation 
of nearly 10,000 acres of rice cultivation. Its safety, during 
floods, is secured by six waste weirs (called calingulas), which 
give a total width of 676 feet of escape channel; a width 
which is within twenty feet of that of the open water-way of 
the Thames under London Bridge. The supply is merely 
from rainfall and local drainage. An enlargement of this 
fine tank, at a cost of £41,000, was-sanctioned in 1867, and 
the excavation and earthwork were completed in 1873. The 
Kaveripank tank, in North Arcot (we may mention that 
almost every writer uses a different spelling of his own) is also 
of great antiquity. It is fed from the Pallair river, and has 
an embankment nearly four miles long, revetted along its 
entire length with stone. It irrigates nearly 7,700 acres. In 
1872 the water rose higher within it than had been the case 
for many years, and several serious slips in the ground 
occurred in consequence. 

In Mysore there are few very large tanks, owing to the 
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undulating nature of the country; and the irrigation of the 
district depends either on the Cauveri and its tributaries, or 
on numerous chains of small tanks. In these the process of 
silting up is continually going on, and constant inspection 
and repairs is requisite. During 1872-73 as many as 249 
tanks were breached in this province. By the tank restora- 
tion scheme now in force the irrigation department annually 
selects a certain number of tanks for immediate repair, brings 
them up to a certain standard, and then leaves them to be 
kept in repair by the ryots, under the direction of the revenue 
officers. In this way all the tanks of the province are being 
gradually dealt with. 

In the Bombay Presidency the Ekruk tank is situated on 
the Adéla, a tributary of the Blaina, four miles north of the 
town of Sholapur. A dam of earthwork, with masonry flank- 
ing, is thrown across the valley drained by the stream. This 
embankment is 7,200 feet long, and attains, in the deepest 
part, the formidable height of 72 feet. A lake has thus been 
formed, with an area of six and a half square miles, the filling 
of which submerged five villages, two of which were in the 
territory of the Nizam. The area watered by three channels 
leading from this tank amounts to 35,840 acres. The 
water was supplied free of charge in the year 1872-73, being 
ihe first year after the partial completion of the works. 

In Bajputana exist the noble tanks known as Lake Rajsu- 
mund and Lake Jeysumund. The former is twenty-five 
miles north of the capital, Oodipur, and is situated on the 
declivity of the plain, about two miles from the base of the 
Araoulli range. The bund or dam forms an irregular seg- 
ment of a cirele, nearly three miles in length, encircling the 
water except on the north-east and north-west edges of the 
lake. It is entirely faced with white marble, sustained by an 
enormous embankment, which it was the design of Raja Raj 
Sing, who constructed the work towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, to plant with trees. A flight of marble steps leads 
down from the bund, which supports a temple built in honour 
of Kankeraoli, one of the seven forms of Krishna. The temple 
is ornamented with sculpture, and contains the pedigree of 
the founder’s family, inscribed in conspicuous characters. 
The work was named after its designer, Raj Sumund, or royal 
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sea, and cost £1,150,000. Lake Jey Sumund, the Sea of 

Victory, was constructed by Jey Sing, the successor of Raj 

Sing, and is said by Mr. Tod to be the largest lake in India. 

Its circumference is stated to be not less than thirty miles. A 

perennial stream, flowing from the mountains, had formed 

a lake called the Dheybur Pool. Jey Sing threw a dam across 4 

a break in the mountains, between two natural buttresses of 

rock, and then created this little inland sea. On the bund 

was erected a palace for his favourite queen, who bore the 

name of Comala-devir. This lake supplies water for the 

irrigation of a large area of rice-growing land. 

a) The irrigation works of India comprise three different 

| classes of works, the applicability of either of which to the 
wants of a district depends on the physical conformation of the 

country and on the rainfall. In the mountainous districts, 

where the rainfall is often enormous, are constructed those 

| great works for the storage and gradual distribution of the 

i supply, of some of which we have given particulars. At the 

heads of the great river deltas, on the other hand, are constructed 

i weirs, or annicuts, by means of which the volume of the river 

i is headed back, in the dry season, to a height sufficient to 

| allow of the distribution of its waters by canals over the area 

of the delta. Intermediate between these most landward and 

more seaward works directly constructed for the facilitation 

it of irrigation are to be found various kinds of canals, those of 

ip derivation, of diversion, and of-distribution; many if not most 

ie of which are also adapted for purposes of navigation, and may 

i thus most properly be regarded as a-portion of the communi- 

cations of the country, and referred to when we have spoken 

of the more important question of the facilities afforded to our 

military and civil administration, as well as to the commercial 

it intercourse between various cities and districts, afforded by ¥Y 

the railways. 

fait The annual rainfall of India has been made a subject of 

iy systematic study. In Southern India Major-General Richard 

Strachy and Dr. Brandis, and in the northern districts Mr. 

Blanford, have laid down lines of equal average annual rainfalls, 

% which map out tlie peninsula in parallel zones. In the north- 

{i west exists an arid region, including Sind and half the Punjab, 

where the nominal annual rainfall is less than fifteen 
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inches. Here irrigation is essential to the existence of the 
population. Around this arid region exists a belt of country 
varying from 100 to 200 miles in width,which includes Delhi 
and Agra, and has been named by Dr. Brandis the Northern 
Dry Zone. The annual rainfall in this district is from 
fifteen to thirty inches. A similar district, called the Southern 
Dry Zone, covers the centre of the southern part of the 
peninsula, extending from Nasik to Cape Comorin, with an 
extreme breadth of about 190 miles. Irrigation is an abso- 
lute necessity in these dry zones. A fourth region, with a 
rainfall of between thirty and sixty inches, includes the upper 
part of the valley of the Ganges, Central India, and the 
eastern coast of the Madras Presidency. This also much 
depends on irrigation. The fifth region, comprising the 
deltas of the Mahanadi and of the Ganges, and the lower 
part of the Ganges valley, has a rainfall of between sixty and 
seventy-five inches. In this favoured zone of country irriga- 
tion is no longer absolutely necessary for the cultivator, except 
in years of unusual drought; but the power of regulating the 
supply of water, by irrigation and by drainage, is an element 
of agricultural wealth in every district. - Ir some jt is abse- 
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lutely indispensable ; in all it is of inappreciable value. The 
two remaining regions are the zones of excessive Taiafall ; ‘ 
one extending from the mouth of the ‘Travedi, alony the. east’ 


coast of the Bay of Bengal, up the valley of the Bramahputra, 
and along the skirts of the Himalayas ; the other along the 
west coast of the peninsula, from the sea-shore to the summits 
of the Ghauts. These zones are divided on the rainfall map 
of India into two sub-zones, in the drier of which the annual 
rainfall is from seventy to one hundred inches, while in the 
wetter it exceeds one hundred inches. The care of the engineer 
in these districts is required to insure the safe and gradual 
discharge of the abundant supply of water, rather than for any 
other hydraulic purpose. 

Justice has been done to the work undertaken by the civil 
engineer in India by the Government Director of the Indian 
Railway Companies. Mr. Danvers dwells on the character of 
this work. The engineer had to contend against the forces of 
nature to a far greater extent than is the case in this island. 
He had to overcome the difficulties which the gigantic features 
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of the country placed in his way ; he had often poor materials 
and inferior labour at his command ; and he had to meet the 
dangers of exposure to a burning sun by day, and malarious 
vapours by night. To the aid of his skill and professional 
knowledge he accordingly had to bring more than ordinary 
courage and endurance. Many have broken down in the 
attempt, but their places have been immediately filled by 
others, and the result is exhibited in the thousands of miles 
of railway which thread their way over mountain passes, 
cut through thick jungles, and span huge and uncertain 
rivers. 

The magnitude of the natural features which map out the 
physical geography of India, and prescribe the natural limits 
for the work of the engineer, is so vast as to be oppressive to 
the imagination. The united areas of the basin of the Ganges 
and the Bramahputra, which rivers, draining the southern 
and the northern slopes of the Himalayas, unite in the 
enormous delta formed by their confluent streams, amount 
to a total of 762,000 English square miles. The length of the 
main stream of the Ganges is 1,514 miles, that of the Bramah- 
patra 4.809 miles. :‘The basin of the Indus, the course of 
which is also 1,800 miles long, covering 372,000 square miles, 
was-the abode of: the rst civilized race in India, and is 
the regrow where irrigation’ was first practised in that country. 
The Godaveri has a course of 898 miles, and drains about 
one-tenth of the area of India, its basin being computed to 
cover 112,000 square English miles. Rising in the fourth of 
the rainfall zones, in the high country of Central India, it is fed 
by an average rainfall, according to Sir Arthur Cotton, of forty 
inches, and pours two hundred milliards of cubic yards of water 
annually into the Bay of Bengal. At the end of the dry season 
its hourly discharge is about 300,000 cubic yards of water. 
But in extreme floods it rises thirty-one feet in vertical height 
at the apex of its delta, and then carries down 180 millions of 
cubic yards in an hour, a discharge which, if kept up for a 
month, would be equal to six times the October flood of the 
Nile, at the season when that river is at its height. The 
length of the course and area of the basin of the Irawadi are 
intermediate between those of the Indus and of the Godaveri, 
being respectively 1,060 statute miles and 150,800 square 
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miles. The Krishna, the geological delta of which joins 
that of the Godaveri, has a course of 800 miles, and drains a 
watershed basin of 95,500 square miles. The length of the 
Mahanadi, the delta of which river forms a sensible protuber- 
ance on the long line of coast reaching from the mouths of the 
Godaveri to those of the Ganges, is 520 miles, and the basin 
covers an area of 43,800 square miles. Taken altogether, the 
basins of the rivers that discharge their waters into’ the Bay 
of Bengal form an aggregate of 1,441,900 square miles ; while 
those of the rivers that enter the Arabian sea amount to 
629,900 square miles. The difference between the data of 
physical and political geography is illustrated by the com- 
parison of the hydrographic area of 2,071,500 miles thus 
composed, with the 948,406 square miles which form the total 
area of the twelve provinces which constitute British India. 
The aggregate length of the twenty-four principal rivers of 
British India, according to the map contained in the Report of 
the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India during 
the years 1872-73, is 14,238 miles. The importance of the re- 
sponsibility that weighs on the government engineers may be 
illustrated by the remark that a careful watch over this main 
channel system of 14,000 miles forms but a small part of 
the duty of those who are looked to, not only to maintain, but 
to improve the drainage, the irrigation, and the internal 
water communication of this vast empire. 

The organic connection between England and India is most 
nearly determined by the line which joins Southampton with 
Bombay, a service which is weekly performed by the steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company. Karachi, 
near the mouths of the Indus, to which there is now a monthly 
service from Aden, may hereafter prove to be the port chiefly 
relied on, being 300 nautical miles to the west of Bombay. 
But in the actual state of our communications, both by land 
and by sea, the latter port is the spot in which we hold India 
by the hardest grip. A Peninsular and Oriental steamer also 
sails once a fortnight to Madras, and proceeds from Madras to 
the mouth of the Ganges. From Bombay runs the line of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, proceeding in a north- 
easterly direction for thirty-three miles to Kalian, where it 
- divides into two branches. Of these, one runs for 588 miles, 
26 * 
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also in a north-easterly direction, to Jabulpur, the point of 
junction with the East Indian Railway, with a branch at the 
276th mile to Nagpur, which is 520 miles from Bombay. The 
other takes a south-easterly course to Raichur, where, at the 
distance of 462 miles from Bombay, it has a junction with the 
Madras Railway. The total length of line is 1,287 miles. 
The Jabulpur line of the East Indian Railway proceeds from 
its junction with the north-eastern fork of the Great Indian 
Peninsular line to Allahabad, a distance of 229 miles, making - 
a total distance of 845 miles from Bombay. Allahabad is on 
the main line of the East Indian Railway, which runs approx- 
imately parallel to the course of the Ganges valley in a south- 
easterly direction, curving from Delhi to Calcutta, or rather 
to Howrah, on the right bank of the Ganges, opposite to Cal- 
cutta. From Delhi to Allahabad is 390 miles, and it is 564 
miles from Allahabad to Howrah. Besides the Jabulpur branch 
before mentioned, the East Indian Railway has a loop line of 
- 815 miles in length, between Kanu, seventy-five miles from 
Calcutta, and Lakhmisarai, which is at the 262nd mile of the 
main line. From Delhi the line of communication is prolonged 
by the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, which runs first 
in a northerly and north-westerly direction to Lahore, a dis- 
tance of 348 miles, and thence in a north-westerly course to 
Mooltan, 556 miles from Delhi. Of the projected prolongation 
of the Sind section. of this line down the valley of the Indus 
to the port of Karachi, 109 miles from that place up the valley 
to Kotri are completed. The Oudh and Rohilcund Railway has 
a course of 414 miles of the main line running nearly parallel 
to that of the East Indian Railway, and 128 miles of branches. 
The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway skirts the 
coast of the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Cambay, and runs, 
behind the isthmus separating that estuary from the Gulf of 
Cutch, to Wadhwan, a distance of 389 miles, with a branch of 
81 miles to Dakoor and Pali. The Madras Railway runs from 
Raichur, the terminus of the south-eastern fork of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, in a prolongation of this line to 
Madras, which is distant 350 miles from Raichur, and 793 
miles from Bombay. From Arconam, a point on this line 
forty-two miles north-west of Madras, the south-west line of 
the Madras Railway runs for 201 miles to Erod, and then 
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trending to the west to Beypur, on the western coast, 406 
miles from Madras. Including four branches, the length of 
the Madras Railway will be 858 miles. From Erod the South 
Indian Railway runs for 168 miles to Nagapatam, on the east- 
ern coast, while by a second line running south it reaches 
Tuticorin. This main system of Indian railways, executed 
under the guarantee of the Government, is completed by the 
156 miles of the Eastern Bengal Railway from Calcutta to 
Goalandu. The length, when complete, with the exception of 
the missing link from Kotri to Mooltan, will amount to 6,041 
miles. Including the State lines, which are generally projected 
on a narrow gauge, the sanction of the Government has been 
given to the construction of 9,415 miles of railway. The total 
amount expended on Indian railways to 31st of March, 1876, 
was £105,790,929 ; of which £93,720,794 consisted of guaran- 
teed capital, and £12,070,135 of funds raised directly by the 
Government. 

With regard to the working of these lines, the results, 
although widely differing in different localities, are on the 
whole highly promising, while in certain cases they are more 
satisfactory than any with which they can be fairly compared. 
The East Indian Railway is the most cheaply worked railway 
in the world. Its main line of 1,280 miles has the highest 
revenue of any Indian railway, which, however, only amounted 
in 1876 to £1,968 per mile. The Jabulpur branch only earned 
@ gross revenue of £833 per mile, and the difference in the pro- 
portionate cost of working due to the amount of traffic over 
which the fixed annual expenses have to be distributed, is 
admirably illustrated by the figures obtained from these two 
divisions of the same undertaking. The working expenses on 
the main line were only 38°37 per cent. of the gross revenue 
in 1875, and have been reduced to 33°41 per cent. in the first 
half-year of 1876. Those on the branch were 58 and 46°97 
per cent. One main cause of this extraordinary economy in 
working on the main line, as compared to the other guaranteed 
railways, is the supply of fuel from the Bengal coal-field at 
Karhabali, which is reached by a branch of twenty-three miles 
in length from the Madhupur Junction Station, 183 miles from 
Howrah. The price paid for coal by the East Indian Railway 
Company in 1876 is but a fraction over five shillings per ton, 
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which is thirty per cent. under the price paid on the Lancashire: 
and Yorkshire Railway, on which fuel is cheaper than on any 
other great English line, and is little more than a fifth of the 
price per ton paid by the metropolitan lines. The Bengal coal-. 
- fields are the scene of great activity, and at present yield the- 
greatest quantity, as well as the best quality, of the mineral to- 
be found in India. On the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
which imported, in 1875, 82,532 tons of English coal, the sum: 
of £94,835 was paid for freight and insurance of coal, which 
raised the price from that of fourteen shillings per ton paid in. 
England to that of thirty-seven shillings per ton delivered in 
India. The saving effected on. the East Indian line by the em-- 
ployment of native fuel is equal to 7°5 per cent. of the gross. 
revenue on this item: of locomotive cost alone, and the difference 
thus caused (which in the case of the Madras Railway amounts 
to ten per cent. of gross revenue, as compared with the Hast 
Indian line) has to be borne in mind in comparing the working 
expenses of the different Indian lines, whether with one another. 
or with those of Europe. The capital expenditure on the East 
Indian line is hardly so distinctly stated in the Report on Rail-. 
ways in India as could be wished. The items of approximate 
distribution of cost which are given on page 22 of the Report 
amount to £30,500,000 sterling. If this sum covers, as appears 
to be the case, the expenditure on the 1,504 miles of main line 
and Jabulpur branch, the cost’ of construction has been very 
little more than £20,000 per mile. At this rate of cost the net 
revenue of 1875 earned a dividend of something more than six 
per cent. on the capital; and, in point of fact, the dividend 
declared for the six months ending in July, 1876, after a divi- 
sion of surplus profits with the Government, was at the rate 
of £6 6s. per cent. per annum. Thus, while the service ren- 
dered to India by the East Indian line may be summed up as 
the conveyance of six millions of passengers, half a million 
tons of coal and coke, and a million tons of general merchan- 
dise in the year; the: return to the shareholders, which is. 
annually increasing, is more remunerative than is the case 
with any railway in the United Kingdom. It is quite true that 
dividends have been honestly paid, within the last year or two, 
on certain English.railways; that have been as high as seven 
per cent.; but such dividends have only been paid on a portion. 
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of the capital of the undertaking, and their declaration has 
been mainly dependent on the low rate of interest at which other 
portions of the capital had been raised, whether on loan or 
by stock guaranteed a fixed and moderate interest. On the 
East Indian line we are regarding the average expenditure in 
the construction of a mile of line, and the annual net revenue 
of such mile, 

The elaborate and instructive tables prepared by Mr. 
Rendel, the consulting engineer of the East Indian Railway, 
give a degree of definite information with regard to the pas- 
senger and goods traffic, of which the sum has just been men- 
tioned, which it is highly important that we should possess 
with regard to the railways of the United Kingdom. Thus we 
find that the total work done in the carriage of goods on the 
East Indian Railway in 1875 was equal to the transport of 
883,683,600 tons of goods fora mile. The price received for 
the service averaged 1:013 pence per mile. The passenger 
service was equivalent to the conveyance of 508,760,000 pas- 
sengers for one mile, and the average fare was ‘378 of a 
penny per mile, or about one-third of that received on the 
railways of the United Kingdom. One result of the extremely 
low fares which have been adopted, in order to attract to the 
railways the immense passenger transit of India, is that the 
companies are able to fill their carriages so full that they 
positively earn a higher rate of profit than do the more high- 
priced, but also more empty, vehicles with which we are 
familiar in Europe. 

The East Indian Railway, although the most lucrative of 
the Indian lines, may yet fairly be taken as a sample of what 
may hereafter be expected to be the rule in these undertakings. 
The great want of the Indian railways is traffic. That the 
resources of the country are adequate to the supply of an in- 
creasing and ultimately considerable traffic there can be little 
doubt. The line most costly to work (of the great guaranteed 
railways) in India is the Madras Railway. It cost, in 1875, 
exactly twice as much to convey aton of train and load for a mile 
on the Madras line as it did on the East Indianline. The former 
spent 70°28 per cent. of its gross revenue in working expenses— 
the latter only 38°37 percent. But when we trace the causes of 
this discrepancy we shall cease to suspect that there is any 
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want of due skill and attention displayed in the Madras man- 
agement. The gross revenue of this line is at present only 
£683 per mile per annum. The maintenance of the line and 
stations, and the fixed annual charges, make so considerable 
a demand on this small revenue, that it is extraordinary to 
find that as much as 30 per cent. is netted for the shareholders. 
On the Jabulpur line of the East Indian Railway the 
revenue for 1875 was only £833 per mile per annum. The 
working expenses demanded 58 per cent. of this revenue, or 
the sum of £479 per mile. But the difference in the cost of 
coal, before referred to, is so great as to make up quite half the 
difference in the ratio of cost. The cost of coal on the Jabul- 


pur line is now 22s. 6d. per ton, being four and a half times 


that of the same item on the main line: The coal on the Madras 
line costs 5 per cent. of income more than is the case on the Ja- 
bulpur line. The actual working cost of transport, exclusive of 
traffic charges and general charges, on the Madras line, is 12 per 
cent. of income more than is the case on the Jabulpur line. The 
difference in the price of coal accounts for nearly half of this 
variation, and much of the remainder is due to the relative 
cost of conducting a traffic of 22 per cent. less in the former 
than in the latter case. Thus there is adequate reason to 
conclude that the normal annual increase of traffic will bring 
the Madras, as well as the remaining guaranteed lines, not 
perhaps up to the level of the East Indian, in any given year, 
but at all events within a reasonable time to a position not 
much inferior to that occupied by that line at the present day. 

The benefits assured by the execution of such works as the 
great trunk lines of Indian railway are by no means con- 
fined to India itself. A cheap.and certain outlet is thus 
opened for the produce of a large area of country forming a 
link between the once inaccessible corn-fields and rice-fields 
of the North-West Provinces and the markets of London and 
of Liverpool. Thus, during the half-year ending in July, 
1876, 64,651 tons of wheat were exported from Calcutta, the 
exports of the corresponding half-year in 1875 having been 
9,480 tons. The greater part of this wheat appears to have 
been sent down from Cawnpore, a distance of 684 miles, at 
the rate of 3d. per ton per mile, or 6s. 33d. per quarter for 
the entire distance. Of oil and other seeds the quantity con- 
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veyed by rail in the direction of the port is stated at 121,170 
tons in 1876, being an increase of 24,000 tons on the traffic 
of 1875. The rate of carriage for the 333 miles from Patna 
amounted to 2s. 11d. per quarter for the entire distance. The 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway charges one-fifth of a pie per 
maund per mile, which is equivalent to 7s. 23d. per quarter, 
for the transport of wheat for the 616 miles from Jabulpur 
to Bombay; and 4s. 7jd. per quarter for that of linseed, 
520 miles from Nagpur to the same port. The export trade 
of India in wheat and in seeds is of modern origin. In 1872-3 
the export of wheat from the Indian ports was 13,184 tons. 
By 1876-7 the same class of exports had increased in more 
than an eightfold ratio, and amounted to 107,050 tons. This 
great increase of production is due partly to the repeal by 
Lord Northbrook’s government of the export duties on grain 
and seeds (under Act No. 16 of 1875), as to which much 
controversy has arisen. These duties were equivalent to a 
charge of 2s. 3d. per quarter of 496 pounds on grain, and to 
from 10to 14 pence on other varieties of seeds, according to their 
respective quarters of differing weights. But the low rates of 
freight at which the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsular 
Railways have carried these articles of export has been such as 
to stimulate the traffic to a degree far higher than that due to 
the suppression of the duty. The charge for freight from 
Calcutta home, by the Suez Canal, was about 50s. a ton, or 
11s. per quarter, in September, 1876. The price at which 
wheat can be produced in India is stated by Sir Arthur 
Cotton to be 6d. per bushel, or 4s. per quarter. This, how- 
ever, is something quite exceptional, although the ‘Friend 
‘of India’ quotes cases where the price did not exceed 6s. 
per quarter. At Allyghur, some miles below Delhi, Mr. 
Crawford quotes a price of 16s. per quarter. If we take 
this last-named price, at which there is reason to conclude 
that a considerable supply can be obtained, and add the 
amount of freight on the East Indian Railway from Cawnpore, 
and that of freight and insurance home, vid the Suez Canal, 
we have a total of 33s. 33d. per quarter, to which some 
slight addition has probably to be made for cost of shipment. 
The average price of wheat in London for the week ending 
January the 6th, 1877, was 51s. 7d. per quarter, giving a 
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margin of 17s. 6d. per quarter as against a shipment from 
Bombay three months previously. It is thus evident that it 
is possible to extend the area of wheat-growing land in India 
to almost any part of that country now accessible by railway, 
to offer higher prices to the Indian cultivators than that 
which they now receive, and yet to maintain a command of 
the London market for Indian agricultural produce. 

The whole extent of railway now completed in India is 
6,497 miles, of which 261 miles were opened in 1875. Of the 
total length, 768 miles are constructed with a double, and 
5,729 with a single line; 5,676 miles are on the 5 ft. 6 in. 
gauge, 27 on a gauge of 4 ft., and 794 on lines of a 
metre, or 3 ft. 33 in. The division of gauge pretty nearly 
corresponds to the distinction between the guaranteed lines, 
5,710 miles in length (which have been constructed by public 
companies, under a guarantee of five per cent. interest on the 
capital expended, given by the Government, and which have 
been laid on the 66-inch gauge), and the subsidiary lines 
which have been made by the State directly, on a smaller 
gauge. By dividing the capital of £93,720,794, defrayed from 
guaranteed share capital, debentures, or debenture stock 
issued by the companies, by the tabulated length of 5,710 
miles open on these eight great lines, we arrive at the 
average cost of about £16,400 per mile over the entire net- 
work ; while, as we have before seen, the cost of the 1,504 
miles of the East Indian Line alone is close upon £20,000 
per mile, which reduces that of the remaining guaranteed 
lines to an average of about £15,000 per mile. On the State 
lines the Government had expended, to 31st December, 1875, 
the sum of £12,070,135. ‘Taking the lengths tabulated, 
which amount to 751 miles, the cost of these lines, which 
are ten in number, appears to exceed that of the majority of 
the guaranteed lines, being almost exactly £16,000 per mile. 
It thus seems pretty clear that the charge of extravagance 
which has been so freely brought against the system of 
guarantee, is altogether devoid of foundation; and that, as 
experience in other parts of the world might lead us to expect, 
a line of the small gauge of a metre, constructed directly by 
the State, costs as much as a line of the very convenient 
gauge of sixty-six inches constructed by a public company. 
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With regard to the interest which has been advanced by 
the Government under these guarantees, with the entire 
amount of which Sir Arthur Cotton has hastily debited the 
Indian Railways, fifty-four per cent. of the total amount has 
already been recouped, and the net charge to the Government 
has shrunk from £1,547,064, which was paid in 1869-70, 
to £1,001,996, the estimated amount for 1875-76. The 
total amount advanced on account of guaranteed interest to 
December 31st, 1875, was £56,924,522. The aggregate of 
net revenue balances for the several half years to June 30th, 
1875, was £31,230,932. The net amount advanced was thus 
£25,693,590. The amount of surplus profits, after providing 
for a five per cent. dividend, earned by the guaranteed rail- 
ways from 1870 to 1875, was £1,776,457, of which £1,579,570 
accrued on the main line of the East Indian Railway. 

It only remains, in order to give a comprehensive view 
of the Indian railway system, to add that the total length of 
line sanctioned up to the present time is 9,416 miles. Of the 
2,978 miles which, according to the tabular statement on 
page 4 of Mr. Danvers’s report, remain to be finished, 502 
miles are on the guaranteed lines of the South Indian and 
the Oudh and Rohileund Railways, and the remainder are 
distributed over the State lines, seven of which are as yet 
without any part open. The total number of State lines, 
when this project is carried out, will be nineteen, and their 
aggregate length will be 3,216 miles. This includes the 508 
miles of that very important link, the Indus Valley Line, 
which, though made by the State, is properly designed on 
the usual Indian gauge of sixty-six inches. 

The first part of the occupation of a country is the pos- 
session of the power to occupy it. Thus it may well be held 
that the first duty of the Indian Government, in face of the 
great changes in our communications, both by land and. by 
sea, which has been effected by steam locomotion, was to 
construct those great military lines of transit which we have 
briefly indicated. Their direction, as may be seen on a glance 
at the map, has been to a great extent prescribed by the 
physical and industrial features of the country. But what 
relation does a length of 9,416 miles of railway bear to the 
area of India? To what extent can it accommodate the internal 
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movements of the 193,223,418 native Indian subjects of the 
British Crown? It gives not quite one mile of railway to a 
hundred square miles of British territory. In England we have 
just twenty times that supply, that is to say, a mile of rail- 
way to every 5°1 miles of country. We have a mile of railway 
for every 1,928 inhabitants. The Indian scheme will give a 
mile of railway to every 20,500 inhabitants. But we have, in 
addition (to say nothing of 3,500 miles of canal), 127,000 miles 
of highways and what were formerly turnpike roads. For 
every square mile of the country, we have 2°18 miles of road. 
For every 178 souls, we have a mile of road. In India these 
subsidiary communications, though every day they are in 
course of construction, are far more urgently required than is 
the completion of the railway system. In the Punjab, where 
the communications are in the best order, there is a mile of 
road for every five square miles of country. But the density 
of the population of that district is more than twice that of 
England. It amcunts to 879 souls per mile. 

In approaching the question of subsidiary communications, 
the question no longer lies between locomotive and horse pro- 
pulsion ; it rather arises between the respective advantages of 
land and of water communication. That the utmost possible 
extent should be given to both modes of opening up the coun- 
try there is no room to doubt. But two considerations are 
enough to show that the organization of water carriage 
ought to occupy the attention of a statesman. The first of 
these is that roads can be, and are, everywhere executed in 
detail, and aided by local exactions, and that such exactions 
may be multiplied to any extent without one road interfering 
with another. Combination is possible, but there is little 
room for any injurious competition. With water transport, 
on the other hand, the case is entirely different. The canals, 
or the artificial navigation of a great country, can only be 
properly executed as component parts of a well-considered 
_ system. Another feature of canal communication, which in 
' India assumes the utmost importance, is that the use of a 
canal as a highway is not the only, nor even in most cases 
the most important, service rendered to a district by its canals. 
They are, as we before said, the conduits of irrigation. It is 
true that the same quantity of water cannot be at the same 
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time employed to convey water-borne traffic and to flood paddy- 
fields. But even the same bulk of water may be thus succes- 
sively employed. It may flow gently for hundreds of miles, 
bearing the traffic of the district on its surface, and then, in- 
stead of being allowed to waste its fertilizing store in the sea, 
it may be applied to the needs of the agriculturist. It follows 
that those who are so loudly calling for the canalization of 
different water-courses of India are to a certain extent fully in 
the right. They but little, if at all, exaggerate the services 
which may thus be rendered to the agriculture of the country. 
How far they are correct as to the facilities that may be 
afforded for transport is rather a question of detail, depen- 
dent, to a great extent, on facts as to area, watershed, rain- 
fall, and other physical facts, which can neither be neglected 
nor taken for granted. But except as to the rate of speed 
which may be attained on canals (on which some very distin- 
guished men have spoken with incredible wildness), there is 
little that the advocates of canals have urged in their favour 
that may not be fully substantiated. The contention of engi- 
neers and statesmen against the arguments of Sir Arthur 
Cotton and his friends is not that they have overvalued the 
importance of the canal, but that they have undervalued that 
of the railway system. 

The importance of irrigation in India is not to be measured 
by money alone. To a certain extent, of course, a money 
valuation is not only possible, but must be the basis of every 
well-considered system of canal or of other hydraulic work. 
But we are little accustomed to realize in this country, more 
especially since the change in our laws as to the importa- 
tion of food, the extent to which the inhabitant of India is 
dependent on the general rainfall. The meteorological phe- 
nomena of India are on a scale, and are ordinarily attended 
by a regularity, of which we can form no practical conception. 
Our stormy skies send us rain perhaps on 160 out of the 365 
days of the year; but a difference of thirty days, either more 
or less, is one that hardly attracts any serious attention. But 
in India, when the monsoon rains fail, as they have recently 
again done, the result is famine. Famine, at least, can only 
be prevented by irrigation. In those districts where, as before 
mentioned, irrigation is necessary, and where it may practi- 
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cally be ensured by hydraulic works, the execution of such 
works may be the means, in any case of drought, of saving 
lives, not by thousands, but by hundreds of thousands. 

A famine due to want of water occurred in Bengal in 1874. 
In four months the Government had actually to feed some 
4,000,000 people. ‘The grain necessary for this purpose must 
have amounted to as much as 350,000 tons, and at ordinary, 
not at famine, price must have cost at least £2,100,000. In 
the year 1866 there was a famine in Orissa. The Government 
were not then prepared to meet the difficulty, as they did 
eight years later in Bengal, and the official papers record the 
death of 1,500,000 persons. Apart from all the suffering thus 
occasioned, the loss of revenue incurred by the removal of so 
many contributors was not less than £375,000 per annum. 
At twenty-five years’ purchase this represents a national loss 
of £9,377,000, showing that it is far more costly to the 
Government to allow people to die (putting the matter on the 
very lowest ground) than to feed them during a season of 
famine at its own cost. But it is not by opening the granaries 
of the merchant, free of price, to the starving population, that 
the Government can best perform its function. Prevention, in 
this case, is not only better than cure, but very far cheaper. 
We know from the calculations of the Madras engineers the 
price at which water can, under varying conditions, be stored 
and conveyed so as to ensure an unfailing supply to regions 
which, in the absence of irrigation, may be repeatedly deci- 
mated by famine. 

The ancient and simple method which has, time immemo- 
rial, been employed in India for raising water from wells for 
the purpose of irrigation, is the ‘picottah. The work of a 
labourer engaged in this hydraulic operation bears a very 
strong resemblance to the game practised by English boys 
under the name of see-saw. A post, or portion of a tree, is 
driven into the ground adjacent to the well or other source of 
supply. Very often this takes root, and throws out branches 
which afford a grateful shadow to the labourer. This post is 
forked at the top, and bears a long plank, which is notched 
near the middle, to prevent its slipping from the support, on 
which it can freely vibrate like the beam of a balance. A 
bamboo is attached to the end of the plank over the well, and 
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a water-vessel is fixed to the bamboo. This forms the entire 
apparatus. The task of the labourer consists in walking 
backwards and forwards along the plank. When he ap- 
proaches the loaded end the vessel dips into the water; when 
he returns to the other end, the vessel, full of water, is raised 
into the air to the height proper for discharge. The day’s 
work finished, the native carries home his water-vessel, and 
also the bamboo, if the latter be of sufficient value to steal. 
The cost of raising water by this simple method is about the 
same as that by the more costly apparatus of a bullock-wheel, 
that is to say, about £1 sterling for every 3,000 cubic yards of 
water. 

This cost, low as it is when compared to the productive 
value of the water thus raised when applied to the land, is 
very high in proportion to the price at which water can be 
provided by well-constructed public works. Sir Arthur Cotton, 
in a series of Lectures on Irrigation Works in India, delivered 
at the School of Military Engineering at Chatham, in Novem- 
ber, 1874, gives the following prices. For water raised fifteen 
feet by animal power, as in the case of the picottah or bullock- 
wheel, 3,000 cubic yards per £1. For water raised twenty 
feet by steam power, 20,000 cubic yards per £1. For water 
stored in tanks constructed for the purpose, from 40,000 
to 60,000 cubic yards per £1. For water drawn from rivers 
and distributed by irrigation canals, from 20,000 to 70,000 
cubic yards per £1. If we take as a moderate average, 
for the sake of keeping to round numbers, the rate of 24,000 
cubic yards per pound sterling, each entire yard of water will 
cost one-hundreth part ofa penny. The average price of the 
water supply of London is 1s. 4d. per cubic yard, or 140 times 
as much. 

For the cultivation of rice it is estimated that 6,000 cubic 
yards of water are required, per acre, in the course of a year. 
This quantity, when supplied by a canal, will cost 60d. 
or five shillings. The produce of an acre thus watered will be 
at least half a ton of rice, worth £6 per ton. Some additional 
allowance will, in every case, have to be made for labour. 
But the difference will be that, without irrigation, the labour 
may be utterly in vain, and at all events can only insure a 
very inadequate return. With irrigation, the labour is at a 
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minimum, and the return insured. Thus the outlay of five 
shillings in providing water obtains a return of 1,200 per cent. 
besides substituting certitude for uncertainty. 

The prices quoted by Lieut-Gen. Sir Arthur Cotton, are 
arrived at by comparing the ascertained cost of certain great 
works of irrigation with the water supply which they have 
secured. It must be remembered, however, that a consider- 
able addition has to be made to these prices for the cost of 
superintendence and distribution. To a certain extent the 
allowance of seven per cent. proposed by Sir Arthur may serve 
thisend. But we guard our readers from attributing to our 
pages the assertion that even the ten per cent. which we 
think it more prudent to allow, will do so. From twenty 
to thirty-five per cent. of the gross income from irrigation 
works, at least, must be set down to executive cost. Examples 
are taken from the works connected with the Godaveri, the 
Toombudra, and the Ganges. The cost of the works on the 
first-named river, down to 1874, was £600,000. If we allow 
seven per cent. on this sum, in order to cover interest and 
repairs, the result is a charge of £42,000 a year. This is Sir 
Arthur’s calculation. But considering the large deposit that 
is annually brought down by rivers subject to such extra- 
ordinary rise as the Godaveri, and the changes in the physical 
state of a river valley, or in the course of the main channel of 
a river, that are at times produced by extraordinary floods, 
it would be safer to allow a rate of interest of eight or ten per 
cent. per annum, which would not only cover maintenance 
and interest, but provide a sinking fund for the replacement 
of the capital, and thus insure the execution of new works 
in case of need. The water distributed by the Godaveri works 
is estimated at about 1,000,000 cubic yards per hour for 200 
days, and half that quantity for the remainder of the year, or 
in all 7,000,000,000 cubic yards per annum. This will give, 
at the seven per cent. rate of interest, a cost of £1 for 170,000 
cubic yards. At ten per cent. it will be at the rate of £1 for 
116,666 cubic yards. At present much of this water runs 
to waste, because the distribution works are not completed ; 
and under any circumstances a considerable waste must be 
allowed for, including leakage, evaporation, and the loss of 
time between the first and the main crop, during which period 
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less water is required by the plant than at other times. The 
actual consumption of water, according to the last return 
eited by Sir Arthur Cotton, was 5,000 cubic yards per acre for 
600,000 acres, or 3,000,000,000 cubic yards per annum. 
Phis is not half the quantity which the canals are able to 
supply, and no doubt will be considerably increased. At 
seven per cent. on capital this supply will have cost the 
Government £1 for 70,000 cubic yards, and at ten per cent. 
the cost will have been £1 for 50,000 cubic yards, independent 
of charge of service. 

The cost of the works in the delta of the Toombudra has 
beenone and a half millions sterling, which gives an annual cost 
for the water of £105,000 at seven per cent., and of £150,000 
at the safe margin of ten per cent. The quantity supplied is 
400,000 cubic yards per hour for 200 days in the year, be- 
sides some during the remainder of the year, giving an annual 
total of about 2,400,000,000 of cubic yards; being at the rate 
of either 23,000 or 16,000 cubic yards to the pound sterling, 
according to the rate allowed. In this case it is anticipated that 
almost all the water supplied will eventually be used. The 
canal runs through the upper country, where work is more 
expensive ; but, on the other hand, water is more valuable. 

The quantity of water supplied by the Ganges Canal is 
stated by Sir Arthur Cotton at about 750,000 cubic yards per 
hour through the entire year, or 6,500,000,000 of cubic yards 
per annum, of which about one-third was used at the date 
ef the account. The area irrigated is estimated at from 
860,000 to 1,000,000 acres, but the quantity of water con- 
sumed per acre varies considerably, according to the nature 
of the crops, which on the larger portion of this area consist 
ef wheat or other grain, requiring what is called dry cultiva- 
tion, and not needing more than about a fourth of the water 
demanded for the culture of rice. 

The rates which are paid by the cultivators for the supply 
ef water from the above and from other great public works 
vary to a remarkable degree. On the Godaveri delta the 
rate is 4 rupees per acre ; on the Toombudra, 6 rupees; and on 
the Ganges, 2} rupees, for wheat. In Orissa 1} rupee is the 
eharge for water for dry culture, and 2} rupees for rice. In the 
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form for all crops, being 4s. 10d. an acre for water given in flow, 
and 2s. 5d. per acre for water lifted. The rates here differ for 
different crops. They are, for sugar-cane, 12s.; for rice and 
gardens, 9s. 6d.; for wheat, barley, citron, and indigo, 5s. ; 
and for other meal and pulse, 3s. per acre. In Tinnivelly the 
land tax and water rate together amount to 14 rupees per acre. 
Of this it is estimated that as much as 12 rupees is for water, 
the supply including two crops, of which 9 rupees is the charge 
for the main crop. In Tanjore the whole land tax is 5} rupees, 
leaving 4 rupees for wet irrigation for the growth of rice. These 
variations of charge, arising from local peculiarities in the 
method of assessment or of collection, are among the causes 
which render the subject of Indian irrigation so perplexing 
to those who are not personally familiar with India, and 
indeed with more than one district of India. Thus, in Orissa, 
where the difference in the charge for the wet irrigation proper 
for rice, which amounts to 6,000 cubic yards per acre (allow- 
ing for great waste), and that for the smaller quantity of 1,500 
cubic yards per acre required for wheat, is only one rupee per 
acre, the gain in the value of the former crop due to irrigation 
is as much as fifteen rupees. Indeed, this may be regarded as an 
under statement. Sir Arthur Cotton, in his first lecture, gives 
the produce of an acre of land watered with 6,000 cubic yards 
of water at half a ton of rice, worth, at two-thirds of a penny per 
pound, over £3, besides straw for fodder. An average crop 
in the same district, without irrigation, is not worth more 
than £1 per acre. Here is a direct gain of over £2 per acre 
from the supply of 6,000 cubic yards of water, which makes 
the absolute agricultural value of that supply equal to £1 per 
3,000 yards, or ‘08 of a penny per cubic yard. In the case of 
wheat and other dry grains, the supply of 1,500 cubic yards 
per acre secures an addition of about 30s. to the value of the 
unwatered crop, which gives an agricultural value to the water 
of £1 per 1,000 cubic yards, or *24 of a penny per cubic yard 
of water. If these figures, which represent not the charge 
made by the State or the rates imposed by any commercial 
company, but the actual increase produced by a given quantity 
of water, be compared with what we have already seen to be an 
average cost of water, it will be at once apparent how wide is the 
margin for profitable investment of capital in the execution of 
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irrigation works. The actual cost price of the water supply 
varies according, on the one hand, to the magnitude of the 
works necessary to execute and to maintain, and on the other 
hand to the actual quantity of water distributed and sold. 
On the Godayeri we have seen that £1 represents the cost of 
50,000 cubic yards of water: on the Toombudra that cost 
rises to £1 per 16,000 cubic yards. But the latter is only one 
sixteenth part, and the former one fiftieth part of the absolute 
agricultural value of the water supplied. Considering that 
the Government of India, from ancient times, have taken the 
lion’s share of the produce of the soil, and that the augmen- 
tation in the proceeds of the land tax (apart from the direct 
income from a water rate), due to the increased production in 
the Godaveri delta, which occurred on the completion of the 
works, was as much as £120,000 per annum, it will be seen 
that a source of wealth is here attainable in many parts of 
India, compared to which the gold-fields of the Oural or even 
those of California are but unimportant and transitory elements 
of national prosperity. 
In the impossibility which exists of giving within a limited 
space any estimation or exhaustive account of the main irri- 
gation works completed, or in course of execution, in India, it 
may be desirable to reproduce the principal features of the 
account given by Sir Arthur Cotton of the works on the 
Godaveri, which are among the most important in India. This 
river, as we have before remarked, has a course of 898 miles, 
and drains an area of 112,200 square miles. Its delta con- 
tains a million of acres. At the apex, or head, of this delta, 
the river is four miles wide, including two islands, which are 
covered with from three to ten feet of water in the freshes. 
When the river is full these islands divide its course into four 
channels, having an aggregate width of some 4,000 yards. At 
the close of the dry season the water is not more than one 
foot deep at the fords, but in extreme floods it rises as much 
as thirty-one feet. The volume discharged in the former case is 
estimated at about 300,000 cubic yards per hour, which is less 
than a fifth part of the volume of the Nile at Cairo, when at 
its lowest in the month of June. But the discharge of the 
Godaveri in a thirty-one-feet flood is given by Sir Arthur Cotton 
at 180,000,000 cubic yards per hour; while the October flow of 
27 * 
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the Nile, at its average flood for that, its highest, month, 
has been accurately measured by Mr. Fowler at a little under 
26,000,000 cubie yards per hour. The average height of the 
rise of the Nile, corresponding to this delivery, is 22} feet. 
The floods of the Godaveri are comparatively brief in their 
duration, but the above comparison affords some measure 
of the enormous volume of water that at certain seasons 
comes down the river; a volume which of course complicates 
the work of the engineer to an extent of which those unac- 
quainted with the localities can form but little conception. 

The fall of the Godaveri from the head of the delta is at 
the rate of 1} feet per mile. The level of the adjoining land 
is twenty-eight feet above low water line, or about three feet 
under flood line. The land slopes rapidly from the edge of 
the river, so that the natural surface ;may be reached by a 
canal within five or six miles, if a water level be maintained 
intermediate between the old low water line and the flood line. 
This has been effected by the construction across the Godaveri 
of a weir, or, as it is called in Hindostan, an annicut, of masonry. 
This noble work is two and a half miles long and forty-eight feet 
wide, of which eighteen feet are level, and the remaining thirty 
feet form a curved slope. The level sill or platform of the 
annicut is fifteen and a half feet above the old low water level, 
and provision is made for raising this height an additional 
two and a half feet, in the dry season, by planks. The material 
of this immense river wall is hard sandstone, the surface over 
which the water flows being covered with well fitted and dressed 
blocks of two feet in thickness. Below the thirty feet of slope 
is a loose stone apron of twenty-five yards broad, composed of 
large blocks carefully packed, with a very slight slope. 

From the middle and from each end of the annicut are led 
three canals, each of them sixty yards wide, and carrying 
eight feet of water when full. The water is admitted to each 
by a head sluice, and this is accompanied by a lock a hundred 
and fifty feet long*and fifteen wide, in order to accommodate 
the navigation of the canals and river. The fall of each canal 
is equal to our ordinary allowance, in the English fen dis- 
tricts, of four inches per mile, giving a current of two thousand 
five hundred yards per hour, and thus conveying in all one 
million cubic yards of water per hour. Adjoining each head 
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sluice, at a level four feet below that of the bottom of the 
canal, is constructed an under sluice. Each of these is capable 
of discharging a million cubic yards of water per hour. The 
“object of these is, by opening at proper seasons, to scour out 
the bed of the river near the heads of the canals, and thus 
prevent the silting up of the latter, a precaution rendered 
necessary by the immense mass of débris annually brought 
down by the flood of the Godaveri. Iron posts, furnished with 
grooves, are built into the crest of the annicut, in order to 
receive the planks above referred to as added in the dry season. 
These standards are eight feet apart, and two feet six inches 
high. The planks are removed before the monsoon. It has 
occurred that freshes have come down the river while the 
planks were in place. No danger has hitherto occurred from 
this; but care is now taken to prevent it, as tidings of the 
rise of the river are obtained many days before the flood 
reaches the annicut. 

This important work contains 800,000 tons of stone, besides 
many millions of bricks. It was constructed of sandstone 
quarried from a hill on the spot, and subsequently covered 
with two feet of harder stone, brought to the works from a 
distance by the navigation, when rendered available. An 
admirable hydraulic lime was burned from a limestone quarried 
within a few miles of the annicut. 

The work has now stood for twenty-eight years, having only 
once been breached by a flood. This damage happily occurred 
at a time of year when no very considerable damage was caused 
to the crops, and the cost of repairs was not over the modest 
sum of £6,000. The water is carried in the canals at a level 
two or three feet above that of the adjacent land, to which it 
is admitted by sluices in the canal banks. Drains are cut 
between every two irrigating canals, to carry off the local rain- — 
fall, which is exceedingly heavy. Some of these drains are 
as much as twenty or thirty yards broad. As yet, the system 
has been applied to the surface of only 600,000 acres out of 
the 1,000,000 acres of the delta. It has cost already £600,000, 
and Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that the ultimate cost of the 
completed works, applied to the whole delta, will be about a 
million sterling ; that is to say, a pound per acre. 

If these calculations prove to be accurate, we have the extra- 
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ordinary instance of a public work of the first magnitude, 
executed in a substantial manner, which has conferred on the 
‘district which it serves an annual benefit exceeding, by fifty 
‘per cent., the total cost of its construction. The increased 
‘produce of the delta, according to the figures before quoted, 
is £2 per acre for rice, and 30s. per acre for other crops. If 
we take a million of acres at the lower rate, we secure a 
permanent increase of yield to the value of a million and a 
half per annum, the entire cost of the work itself being only a 
million, paid once for all. The actual increase of revenue 
derived by the Government from the district, as far back as 
1874, was £300,000 per annum, of which the water rate 
amounted to £180,000. This, it will be remembered, is 
derived from the partial area of 600,000 acres, and at an 
actual outlay of not more than £600,000. In other words, as _ . 
far as the Government is concerned, two years were enough 
to pay, by increased income, the entire cost of the work, 
leaving the State enriched by the possession of this noble 
annicut and the subsidiary canals, as well as by a permanent 
income of a large amount. As it is probable that the latest 
revenue returns have been cited, and that the increase of pro- 
ductive return has been gradual, from the opening of the 
canal, we will allow a net benefit to the State, over the entire 
term of years for which the irrigation has been conducted, of 
only half the ultimate increase of revenue stated. The account 
will then stand thus: —The Government have laid out £600,000, 
' which, if we allow interest at five per cent. per annum, will be 
now represented by a figure of £1,440,000. They have received 
an increased revenue, averaging £150,000 per annum for 
twenty - eight years, which amounts to £4,200,000. The 
Indian Government is therefore, at this moment, a gainer of 
£3,760,000 by executing this work; and the owners and 
- occupiers of the 600,000 acres of the Godaveri delta now 
supplied by the irrigation works, besides yielding that heavy 
increase of contribution to the Government, are in the actual 
enjoyment of returns of from £600,000 to £900,000 and 
upwards per annum in excess of their returns twenty-eight 
years ago, owing to the use which these works enable them to 
make of the water of the Godaveri. 


These things look like fables. Nowhere in history, nowhere 
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on the surface of the earth, can we point to more wonderful 
results of the toil of the engineer. If we regard gross benefit, 
including the advantage both to the State and the cultivators 
and owners, we have a positive return secured, at the present 
time, of one hundred and fifty per cent. per annum on the out- 
lay. Ifwe put this in the mode most familiar to English 
practice, and capitalize the value of the enterprise, we shall 
find that an original share of £100 in the undertaking (sup- 
pose such share to have existed) would now have a market 
value of £3,750. The nearest parallel that occurs to us of 
such a return is in the case of the Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gation. The original shares in this undertaking were £1,000 
each. These were divided into thirty-two parts, and each 
thirty-second was quoted, twelve or fourteen years ago, at up- 
wards of £930, making the £1,000 share worth about thirty 
times that sum. ‘This return, it may be noted, was earned by 
navigation alone, and not by the produce of irrigation. 

The works in existence, in course of execution, or in a state 
of project, with reference to irrigation in India, are primarily — 
divided according to the position of the great river basins in 
which they lie. They are tabulated as those of the Indus 
basin, the Ganges basin, the Mahanadi basin, the Narbada and 
Tafti basins, the Madras system of irrigation, and the embank- 
ments against floods in Bengal and British Burmah. We before 
remarked that the fact that many of the canals are adapted 
both for irrigation and for navigation leads to either a division 
or a double treatment of the subject of works relating to rivers 
and their derivation, under the heads of irrigation and of 
communication ; nor is it well possible to avoid a more frag- 
mentary treatment of the question of canals than may be 
adopted in such a case as that of railways. 

In referring to the cost of water supplied by the irrigation 
works on the Godaveri, the Toombudra, and the Ganges basins, 
we omitted to affix a price to the last-named supply. This 
was on account of the fact that the requirements of navigation 
had been contemplated to a considerable extent, which had to 
be taken into account in estimating the cost of the water sup- 
plied for irrigation. Up to the end of 1874-75 the sum of 
£4,567,578 has been expended on the canal works of the north- 
western provinces of India (at the rate of ten rupees to the 
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pound sterling). Out of this sum £22,197 was laid out on works 
that have been abandoned, and £675,175 is carried to the 
account of works still unfinished. On works which, though as 
yet incomplete, are in more or less partial operation, the 
balance of £3,836,517 has been expended. These works com-- 
prise the Ganges, Eastern Jumna, and Agra canals; the 
Rohilcund and Bejnour water-courses, and the Bundelkhund 
lakes. Of these the canals alone have cost £3,632,051. The 
sum of £622,502 has been expended on the Lower Ganges 
Canal, which is now in the third year of its progress. The 
income assessed in the first year in water rates and dues on 
the partially opened canals was £209,560, and a further sum 
of £85,187 was credited in the civil accounts as increased land 
revenue due to the operations of the canal. Onthe total re- 
venue of £381,447, the working expenses were £132,493, or 
34°6 per cent. This rate of working cost, which is as high 
as that of the East Indian Railway, will, it is to be hoped, 
be greatly reduced when the entire system comes into opera- 
tion. Even as it is, the net revenue is enough to pay a divi- 
dend of 6°49 per cent. on the capital invested in the works. 
These figures include the first year’s operations on the Agra 
Canal, on which the expense was in excess of the income. [If 
this be set aside, as being only a temporary source of depres- 
sion, the profits on the works in operation have been such as 
to yield a dividend of 7°48 per cent. on the capital expended oa 
them to the close of the year. On the Eastern Jumna Canad 
alone the profit on the working for the year has been enough 
to earn a dividend of 29°17 per cent. Itis highly satisfactory 
to find statistics like these, taken from the last returns of the 
Indian Government, which so fully bear out the arguments in 
favour of the lucrative returns that may be derived from capital 
invested in Indian canals. 

As soon as the Sirhind Canal works are completed, there 
will be navigable communication from Calcutta up the Ganges, 
by the canal to the Sutlej, and down the Indus to Karachi. The 
delta canals of Madras are much used for boat traffic, as well 
as the high Jevel and Cochrane’s Canal. 51,925 boats and 
rafts were employed on the Godaveri canals in 1872-73. A 
survey of this river was made in 1854, and works intended to 
facilitate navigation were commenced in 1861. Temporary 
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tramways were constructed round the great rocky barriers, 
which it was designed to pierce, in anticipation of the comple- 
tion of the canals. When Sir Richard Temple visited the 
works in January, 1863, £700,000 had already been expended 
on them. He recommended that the works at the first and 
second barriers, and those in the river up to the third barrier, 
should be proceeded with, at a cost of £255,000, so that the 
navigation might be open to the foot of the third barrier by 
May, 1875. The road from Nagpur to Chanda was to be extended 
to this point. But in October, 1871, the whole scheme was 
abandoned, as involving expenditure which did not give pro- 
mise of any adequate return. It appears that the flow of the 
Godaveri in the dry season is inadequate to maintain a good 
navigation unless measures be taken for storing the flood water 
in the hill district for the regular alimentation of the river. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a periodical journal, to 
condense in a single paper any adequate account of what has 
been done, what is now in course of execution, and what re- 
mains to do, in order to endow British India with an adequate 
system of primary lines of communication, by land and by 
water, comprising under the latter head the services of irri- 
gation as well as those of navigation. Books devoted to the 
subject fail to give any exhaustive, or even any indicative, 
account of the great systems comprised under these three 
categories. The utmost that a writer can propose to himself, 
in pages like the present, is to give samples, rather than ab- 
stracts, of the chief works of recent date. To tell, with some 
degree of precision and of detail, the story of one great work, 
is to indicate what we may repeat again and again over no 
inconsiderable portion of the 943,400 square miles which form 
the area of British India. Those of us who are aware of the 
immense impetus which has been given to the productive in- 
dustry of the United Kingdom, first by the introduction of 
canals, and more recently by that of railways, can form some 
idea of the prosperity that dogs the footsteps of the engineer 
in British India. But any idea so formed must be inade- 
quate. For in our own country, where an abundant although 
capriciously distributed rainfall has left us independent of 
irrigation as a necessity, we have had but little experience of 
the benefits to be derived from that invaluable resource. Our 
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advance, even to agricultural production, has been chiefly due 
to the stimulus given to individual exertion by the providing 
the means of cheap and rapid intercourse. All this will be 
done, and is being done, in India by the great works at which 
we have glanced considered as communications. Of the effect 
of that part of the system which is directly productive in an 
agricultural sense—that is to say, of the irrigation—our ex- 
perience is but partial in India, while it is almost entirely 
wanting at home. We can sce, as matter of calculation, how 
immense may be the results. As matter to be realized by the 
imagination, one outlook, bold as it may be, must ever fall 
far short of the reality. 


Art. V.—Across Africa. 


Across Africa. By Verney Lovetr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., 
Commander Royal Navy. Two Vols. London, 1877. 


Tue record of African travel has a personal interest to almost 
every class of educated readers: to the lover of adventure, it 
is the story of adventures wild beyond even the wildest of 
dreams ; to the sportsman, it tells of the biggest of big game ; 
to the geographer, it is an onward step towards the solution 
of one of the great geographical problems of the day; to the 
merchant or trader, to the geologist, botanist, or zoologist, it 
equally tells of new fields for the exercise of commerce, of in- 
dustry, or of science; and to those who more especially recog- 
nize that ‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ it offers the 
newest of novelties—it brings to the knowledge of the anthro- 
pologist customs yet unheard of, and soon again, we may hope, 
to be heard of no longer; or marshals before the missionary 
countless hordes as yet ignorant of the Sacred Name. 
Appealing thus to so many distinct interests, it is not to be 
wondered at that the occasional short notices of Lieutenant 
Cameron’s remarkable journey across Africa have been eagerly 
seized on; that crowds have everywhere gathered to hear 
Commander Cameron tell his own story in the fewest of words ; 
and that the book, whose title stands at the head of this article, 
has been demanded at all the libraries for many months before 
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its publication. Could it by any possibility have come out on 
the day that Mr. Cameron landed in England, it would have 
had a success such as perhaps no book has had for many years. 
Now that it appears, after the lapse of a considerable interval, 
it has been in a measure forestalled ; so much of its subject- 
matter has been made public in other ways, that it may almost 
run @ risk of falling dead in the literary market. And the 
more s0, as it has been published just as parliament opens on 
a time of intense political excitement, and without having 
any particular claim, from a literary or artistic point of view, 
to the attention of the more esthetic part of the public. It 
would be a pity if such should be the case ; for the book, though 
carelessly, or perhaps we should rather say clumsily, put to- 
gether, has a very real and permanent interest, as the genuine 
story of difficult and dangerous exploration; and it will, of 
necessity, continue for many years to be the text-book for the 
geography and anthropology of south tropical Africa. 

It is, we may suppose, within the recollection of our readers 
that Mr. Cameron was appointed by the Royal Geographical 
Society to the command of an expedition which should enter 
Africa from Zanzibar ; should look for and join Dr. Livingstone 
—supposed then to be somewhere to the west of Lake Tangan- 
yika—and, under his orders, should continue the exploration 
of Central Africa, ‘ for the purpose of supplementing his great 
‘discoveries.’ Joined with Mr. Cameron, was his old mess- 
mate, Dr. Dillon, a surgeon in the navy; and the two left 
England on the 30th of November, 1872. At Zanzibar, or at 
Bagamoyo on the mainland opposite, they were joined by Mr. 
Murphy, a lieutenant of artillery, and afterwards by Mr. 
Robert Moffat, a nephew of Dr. Livingstone, who, on hearing 
of the expedition, had sold his sugar plantation at Natal, and 
was now eager to devote himself and the whole of his little 
fortune to the cause of African exploration. His devotion was 
indeed to the death : he died of fever, at Simbo, within a few 
weeks after the beginning of the journey. 

From the time of their arrival at Zanzibar it was some two 
months before the stores were all ready, and a sufficient num- 
ber of men enlisted to carry them; and after the many and 
usual vexatious delays, the expedition made its final start 
from Kikoka on the 28th of March, 1878. 
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We may pass lightly over the earlier part of Mr. Cameron’s 
journey, through a country which the travels of Burton, Speke, 
Grant, and Stanley have made almost classical: it is now well 
mapped along the different routes, and is, or may be, familiar 
to every student of geography. The expedition arrived at 
Unyanyembe on the 2nd of August, without further hindrance 
than that commonly experienced from the laziness or dis- 
honesty of the pagazi, or porters, the only system of carriage 
yet devised in this roadless and rugged country. 

The question of portage is, beyond doubt, next to the want 
of coinage, the great obstacle in the way of African travel; 
and until some substitute can be found for the idle, cowardly, 
thievish scoundrels picked up at Zanzibar or near the coast, 
whether this substitute is the horse, the honest, hardworking, 
and faithful donkey, the bullock, useful in life, useful also in 
death, or even a locomotive engine on a line of railway, 
travelling will continue to be slow and costly, and remunera- 
tive traffic quite impossible. We will not doubt that some 
improvement will soon be made. The London Missionary 
Society has, we believe, determined to establish a station at 
Mpwapwa, half-way to Unyanyembe; and one of their mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. Roger Price, by taking a more northerly 
route from Sidani, and so avoiding the Makata swamp, suc- 
ceeded last July in reaching that place, with four oxen and 
a donkey, all in good health, and in bringing them back again 
to the coast. This must of itself tend to settle the difficulty, 
which, once conquered, will probably disappear. There seems 
no reason why others should not do easily what Mr. Price has 
shown them how to do; the London Missionary Society means 

to make the attempt on a large scale, intending, if success 
- erowns its efforts, to push on to Ujiji; and there is, we under- 
stand, a remote possibility that the Sultan of Zanzibar may 
see it advantageous to his government to carry a caravan road 
through from Bagamoyo, or more probably from Sidani. 

Taborah, the chief town or settlement of Unyanyembe, has 
been from time immemorial a centre of inland traffic. It is 
a point to which all caravans come, and from which they 
diverge, whether to the north, south, or west, to carry on 
their trade in slaves or ivory with distant tribes. It is now 
held by a detachment of Balooch and Arab troops, in the pay 
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of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and is the home of a considerable 
number of Arab settlers, who live there in comfort and oriental 
luxury, untroubled even by the social want of which we, in 
England, hear so much—the want of good cooks, for the best 
is to be bought for 200 dollars. The trade is, however, by no 
means exclusively in the hands of the Arabs: the natives take 
their sharein it with eagerness and remarkable industry, being, 
according to Speke, the only people of Africa who have shown 
any commercial aptitude. 

Some years previous to Cameron’s visit this industrious 
community had been drawn, by some peculiarly ‘smart’ trick 
on the part of one of their number, into a savage war with a 
neighbouring chief, Mirambo, who had indeed—if Cameron’s 
information was correct—been foully swindled in the first in- 
stance; though Mr. Stanley has taken a different view of the 
affair: but, as matter of fact, the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, added to continually recurring attacks of fever, detained 
Cameron and his companions there for some weeks; and he 
was still there on the 20th of October, when, as he lay in bed 
prostrate from fever, his servant came running in with a 
letter. It was from Jacob Wainwright, Livingstone’s attendant, 
and contained the melancholy news of Livingstone’s death. 

It is no part of our present purpose to speak of the character 
or labours of David Livingstone: they are known wherever 
the English tongue extends, wherever African geography or 
exploration has any interest, and they have been very fully 
noticed in two recent numbers of this Review.* 

The effect of this news on the expedition was, however, 
important. The expedition had been fitted out, primarily, to 
relieve and assist Livingstone; and now that he was dead, 
and the party bearing his body to the coast was on the way to 
Taborah, its special work seemed to be prematurely ended. 
Murphy accordingly announced his intention of returning. 
Dillon and Cameron, on the contrary, determined to go on, at 
least to Ujiji, to secure Livingstone’s remaining effects; and 
then, if possible, to push westward and follow up his explora- 
tions. Unhappily, Dillon fell sick a few days before the time 
fixed for their start, and was compelled to give up the idea. 
Murphy offered to go on with Cameron, but the everlasting 

* British QuarTERLY Review, Nos. 118 and 122. 
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difficulty about pagazi—porters, beasts of burden—determined 
him to decline the offer. He resolved to go on alone; and 
from this time the story of the expedition is simply the story 
of Cameron’s adventure—of what he suffered, what he endured, 
and, let us not forget it, what he did. 

On the 9th of November, Livingstone’s caravan, with Dillon 
and Murphy, started for the coast, and Cameron on his west- 
ward route. The parting was a solemn one, for Dillon was 
very ill, and Cameron far from well. He was, he tells us, 
nearly blind from ophthalmia, and very weak from the fever 
which was still hanging about, and had reduced him to a mere 
skeleton : his weight on leaving Taborah was only seven stone 
four. It seemed more than probable that the two friends then 
separating would meet no more in life, and this probability 
was in fact fulfilled; for on the 18th, Dillon, who was suffer- 
ing from the complicated effects of dysentery and fever, being 
left alone, in an access of delirium shot himself through the 
head. 

Diplomatic difficulties and the caprice of his mob of pagazi 
compelled Cameron from this point to make a considerable 
bend to the southward, and to follow a route midway between 
the direct line taken by Burton, and the still more devious track 
which had been forced on Stanley. This was, in reality, for- 
tunate, as it opened out to him a district till then unexplored, 
and thus threw new light on the river system which feeds 
Tanganyika on the east. The country, at a high level (3,800 
feet), was for the most part flat, though here and there un- 
dulating and of a park-like beauty, in which ‘ clumps of mag- 
‘nificent trees were grouped with an effect that could not 
‘have been surpassed had they been arranged by the art of 
‘the landscape gardener.’ Owing to this prevailing flatness, 
the rivers during the wet season spread to a great width. 
The South Ngombé, one of the southern affluents of the Mala- 
garazi, spreads, in time of flood, ‘ about three miles on either 
‘side,’ giving thus to a minor tributary a total width of six 
miles. 

Passing through Ugara, he was heavily mulcted in mhongo, 
or toll. But that being paid, the natives were friendly enough, 
and supplied him with guides, one of whom was the proud 
possessor of an umbrella, under the shade of which he strutted 
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in a condition of pristine nudity. Throughout, the country 
was beautiful, apparently fertile to an exuberant degree; the 
climate, too, does not appear to be bad; and the rain, though 
at times extremely heavy, is so only in sharp and short bursts, 
with occasional storms of thunder and lightning : even during 
the rainy season it is not excessive. Colonel Grant has esti- 
mated the annual rainfall at Unyanyembe and northwards at 
about thirty-four inches, or three-fourths of what it is at 
Plymouth; and, without any measurements, that of Ugara 
would appear to be about the same. 

But the country, notwithstanding its great natural advan- 
tages, is desolate. A state of war is perpetual, and is kept up 
as a matter of interest by slave-drivers, with whom commercial 
success means—plundering a village. Travelling through a 
land in this ingrained state of anarchy is necessarily difficult, and 
so Cameron found it. Belonging to no party, he was suspected 
by all. His intentions were peaceful, but that the natives could 
neither believe nor understand: they attributed his modera- 
tion to weakness, and their demands for mhongo—tribute—in- 
creased accordingly. They were to some extent right; for 
whilst he had laid down as a rule that exploration was not to 
be pushed at the risk of bloddshed, he had neglected that 
great political rule which teaches that the best security for 
peace is a preparation for war, and he was thus at the merey 
of every black ruffian who called himself a chief, and had 
some half-hundred other ruffians in his train. He had no 
warlike equipment, and his men would seem to have been the 
veriest set of cowards that were ever got together, even in 
tropical Africa. Some illustrations of this read comically 
enough now, though they could scarcely have appeared so at 
the time. On oneoccasion a solitary buffalo, taking a playful 
gallop over the plain, caused a general stampede: burdens, 
guns, everything that could impede flight was thrown away, 
and the bearers with one consent sought safety up or behind 
the nearest trees. 

On the 2nd of February they crossed the Sindi, the main 
southern branch of the Malagarazi, and which indeed is 
formed by the junction of every important tributary on the 
south. Its size appears to be quite equal to that of the 
northern branch, which Burton has spoken of as the Mala- 
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garazi itself, being so far in error that the Malagarazi which 
falls into the Tanganyika Lake is as much a southern as a 
northern stream, and drains the country to the south-east as 
well as to the north-east. The manner of crossing the Sindi, 
a deep stream a hundred yards wide, was peculiar. A dense 
vegetable growth, extending about three-quarters of a mile 
down the river, had covered the whole breadth, leaving only, 
on each side, a channel about two feet wide. This growth, 
becoming closely matted together and mixed up with earth 
and mud, in which different plants take root and twine into a 
compact mass, forms an island or bridge, over which one may 
walk safely, though with a feeling like stepping on a quaking 
bog. Such bridges continue to grow for about six years, when 
they are from three to four feet thick: they then begin to rot, 
and in about four years more they break up. In this latter 
stage of decay, while seeming still sound, they are very dan- 
gerous, and cases are on record of whole caravans, attempting 
to pass over them, being engulfed and lost. The bridge over 
the Sindi, however, held firm, and Cameron’s party passed 
without accident. 

A few days later, travelling in a northerly direction, they 
came to the northern branch of the Malagarazi, which, after 
a tedious dispute about the necessary payment, was crossed in 
canoes; and a march of nine days brought them to the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, where Cameron was able 
to take boat on to Ujjiji, a distance of little more than an hour. 

It will be remembered that Lake Tanganyika, the semi- 
mythical existence of which had been reported three centuries 
ago by Portuguese writers, was first authentically seen by 
Captain Burton on the 13th of February, 1858 ; and the pecu- 
liar features of its geography have been, ever since, the cause 
of much dispute, which is so far needless, as they cannot 
possibly be settled without actual and positive evidence. The 
all important question has been, and—notwithstanding all 
that has been done and said—still is, whether the Tanganyika 
drains into Baker’s Albert Nyanza, or not: in other words, is 
Tanganyika the head of the Nile? Burton, in 1858, taking 
boat at Ujiji, crossed over to the north-west, and sailed along 
some forty miles of its north-west coast to Uvira, beyond 
which his boatmen refused to proceed. He had been told of a 
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northerly outflow, but the information gathered at Uvira 
contradicted this, and named the Rusizé as flowing into the 
lake. 

Owing to the imperfections of his instruments, Speke’s 
observations, on this occasion, gave the height of the Lake 
above sea level as only 1,850 feet ; and though this was sus- 
pected to be wrong from the first comparison of the instru- 
truments ; and though, on the strength of this comparison, 
Mr. Findlay very positively laid down the height as 2,800 
feet, a correction which was very generally accepted; it was 
not till Cameron visited the lake, with a mercurial barometer, 
that its height above sea level was really established. Accord- 
ing to his observations, it is 2,710 feet, and there is no reason 
to doubt that that is approximately correct. 

When Baker had found the level of the Albert Nyanza to be 
about 2,720 feet, an estimate which was supposed to err in 
excess, the very great importance of this question was at once 
felt; for if Findlay’s correction of Speke’s observation was to 
be received, the correspondence between the levels of the two 
lakes inevitably suggested the idea of a connection ; and we 
do not think that the doubt on this point has yet been 
satisfactorily cleared up. And it is just this point on which 
the old problem of the Nile sources now hangs. We propose, 
therefore, to state what is really known about Lake Tanganyika, 
distinguishing it from what is only guessed at, or believed. 

When the American traveller, Stanley, joined Livingstone 
at Ujiji, in November, 1871, Livingstone, speaking of the 
geography of Tanganyika, at first said that he had not the 
least doubt that the lake was connected with the Albert 
Nyanza by a river flowing out; basing his opinion on native 
reports, and still more on the current which he had observed 
constantly flowing northwards, past Ujiji, a northerly current, 
which had been observed also by Burton, more especially near 
Uvira. 

When, however, Livingstone was made to understand the 
importance which was attached in England to a search for the 
outlet, he agreed to accompany Stanley to the north end of 
the lake. On arriving there, they found the shape to be very 
different from what it appears on Speke’s map; the north 
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and indented with bays two or three miles deep, which are 
separated from each other by sandy spits overgrown with 
cane grass. A stream, the mouth of which was hidden by 
the grass, to which they were guided by a fishing canoe, and 
which they were told was the Rusizé, was found to flow into 
the lake, and they seem to have at once accepted the conclu- 
sion that this was the only opening. The other bays were 
examined in the most cursory manner, and some ten miles of 
coast-line in the north-east corner were looked at only from a 
distance. 

We cannot therefore attach to this search, and the con- 
clusion arrived at, the very great importance which Stanley 
and Mr. Waller, the editor of Livingstone’s ‘ Last Journals,’ 
have done. It is far from impossible, or even from improbable, 
that what appeared to be the end of the lake was but a false 
coast-line of vegetable growth, similar to what we have already 
described as choking the Sindi, a growth peculiar to this 
country, and to which we shall have again to refer. It is thus 
neither impossible nor improbable that behind a false coast 
an outlet lay hidden; and there is nothing particularly excep- 
tional in the supposition that the outlet may be in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of an inlet. 

Not to speak of the Albert Nyanza, where the main stream 
enters and leaves the lake within a short distance, and without 
even going out of England, we have in Derwentwater a very 
striking illustration of our meaning. The Greta bursts violently 
into the lake at the very spot where the Derwent itself 
sluggishly flows out to Bassenthwaite; and that, too, through 
a channel which is sometimes so choked with weeds and water 
grass, that it might easily escape the notice of a careless 
observer in a boat on the lake. 

On the other hand, the evidence which Baker gathered near 
the north end of the Albert Nyanza as to the existence of a 
connection between the two lakes, seems to us to be too strong 
to be easily disposed of. Sir Samuel Baker is quite competent 
to cross-examine even such accomplished liars as native 
Africans ; and the very distinct testimony of two merchants— 
‘that they had formerly travelled from one lake to the other 
‘by boats, but had ceased to perform the journey in that way, 
‘because the canoes were too small to carry the ivory’— 
cannot be altogether put on one side. 
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Cameron’s survey of Tanganyika Lake is much more satis- 
factory. As a naval officer and a trained observer, he had 
peculiar advantages ; and by equipping a couple of bodts at 
Ujiji, and sailing thence round the southern half of the lake, 
he was enabled to give us a map, which, so far as it goes, is 
the most perfect thing of the kind which has yet been 
attempted. His evidence, and more especially when collated 
with that of Captain Burton, may be regarded as establishing 
that Tanganyika is, in its origin, a volcanic cleft in the rocks, 
and not a mere basin of surface drainage, such as the Victoria 
Nyanza; that it is of great depth; and is surrounded, or 
nearly surrounded, by precipitous cliffs rather than moun- 
tains, of a height reaching up to 2,000 or 8,000 feet above the 
water level ; and that, in this southern part of the lake, there 
is no outlet or possibility of an outlet. His evidence is, there- 
fore, peculiarly valuable when he states that about the middle. 
of the western side, opposite to and some sixty miles south of 
River, a name that it will probably hold, though he has pro- 
posed to call it after the Duchess of Edinburgh—the Marie 
Alexandrovna. The extreme importance of this discovery 
must be our excuse for pausing a moment on his exact. 
statement. 

About noon, on the 3rd of May, with a strong easterly wind,. 
he arrived at the entrance of the Lukuga, which was found to 
be ‘more than a mile across, but closed by a grass-grown 
‘sandbank, with the exception of a channel three or four 
‘hundred yards wide,’ which also is partially choked by a sill, 
over which the depth is but one fathom. The chief of the 
district adjoining said ‘that the river was well known to his 
‘ people, who often travelled for more than a month along its 
‘banks, until it fell into a larger river, the Lualaba.’ In 
company with this chief, Cameron went four or five miles 
down the river, until further progress was impossible, owing 
to masses of floating vegetation. ‘Here the depth was three 
‘fathoms ; breadth, six hundred yards ; current, one knot and 
‘a half, and sufficiently strong to drive us well into the edge 
‘of the vegetation.’ 

There is no doubt whatever that, through this channel, at 
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out of the lake. Cameron’s nautical training renders it quite 
impossible that he should be mistaken on such a point. But 
whether this outflow is permanent or not, is a totally different 
question, which unfortunately has not been answered. In his 
book, now published, Lieutenant Cameron has not expressed 
any doubt on this point, and has spoken of the Lukuga as a 
permanent outflowing stream; but in his earlier letters to 
the Geographical Society, he did express great doubt, and was 
inclined ‘to think that in the dry season, or when the lake is 
* at its lowest level, little or no water leaves it.’ 

He had intended to examine the Lukuga more closely. On 
the 9th of May, 1874, he wrote from Ujiji: ‘I propose buying 
‘ three canoes, which will hold all I intend to take, and then, 
‘ wherever that river goes, p.v., I go too.’ But six days later 
he had to write: ‘I have abandoned the idea of proceeding 
‘ down the Lukuga, as such a journey would be most expensive, 
‘and require a very long time, as cutting the grass for a way 
‘ would be hard work, and we should most likely require the 
‘assistance of the natives, for which one would have to pay 
‘heavily.’ Those who remember the account which Sir 
Samuel Baker has given of the obstruction which stopped his 
passage up the Nile, in 1870, or have read Colonel Long’s 
account of how, in 1874, the ‘ putrid mass of vegetable matter’ 
was cut through by a battalion of Soudan soldiers, after the 
sickly and deadly work of three weeks, will the better under- 
stand the decisive nature of the obstacle which stopped 
Cameron. 

As a matter of fact, then, the Lukuga was not examined. 
There is no proof that it is anything more than an overflow 
into an adjoining swamp ; and there is, equally, no proof that 
it is not a river, and a very important branch of a great river 
system. Whatever conviction Lieutenant Cameron now has, 
it is not the result of observation, but is based on native tes- 
timony; as such it is, after all, still a matter of opinion; 
and onthat there is little to be said, for mere opinion can 
never decide a point of geography. 

The sluggishness of the stream might, indeed, seem to be 
proof that the Lukuga cannot be the outflow of such a body of 
water ; but it is rightly enough answered that the outlet of 
great lakes is very often extremely sluggish. On a smaller 
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scale, we have already referred to the outlet of Derwentwater ; 
and Mr. Clements Markham has instanced two similar cases 
—the Kirkaig and the Inver, on the west coast of Sutherland- 
shire. The Niagara itself issues from Lake Erie with a current 
almost imperceptible, and it is difficult to observe the flow of 
the Nile as it leaves the Albert Nyanza; so that from the slug- 
gishness of the stream no argument can fairly be drawn one 
way or the other. 

If the natives’ testimony is to be accepted, the Lukuga, 
flowing into the Lualaba, is a main branch of that river 
which, near the sea, we know as the Congo; and one piece 
of evidence in support of this, one to which perhaps sufficient 
weight has not been given, is that a Portuguese map, dated 
1623, and now in the British Museum, shows one large lake 
—clearly Nyassa and Tanganyika combined, a pardonable 
enough mistake—with an outlet to the south-east, which we 
may identify with the Shire, flowing towards the Indian 
Ocean, and another outlet to the west, shown as a head stream 
of the Congo. We are perhaps too prone to refuse the very 
loose testimony of an inexact and unscientific age; but when 
we bear in mind that 1,700 years ago Ptolemy described the 
Nile as issuing from two lakes lying east and west of each 
other, lakes which we now know as the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanzas ; and that the old map of 250 years ago shows, with 
fair accuracy, what we know to be the course of the Shire, we 
cannot but attach some importance to its testimony as regard- 
ing the origin of the Congo. 

But if the Lukuga is to be accepted as a veritable outlet of 
Tanganyika, does it necessarily follow that there is no outlet 
to the north, no connection with the Albert Nyanza, the lake 
so near, and so exactly on the same level? Ifthere is no con- 
nection, the correspondence of level is an extraordinary freak 
of nature ; and if there is a connection, then Tanganyika pre- 
sents to us the very remarkable phenomenon of a lake with 
two outlets. 

The opinion held by many geographers is that a lake with 
two outlets is absolutely unknown; but this opinion is cer- 
tainly too sweeping, too comprehensive. There are, beyond 
doubt, lakes which, on authority more or less good, are said to 
have a double outlet—Lake Masanga (Colonel Long’s Lake 
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Ibrahim Pasha) is one of these ; and the bifurcation of a river 
is by no means the very rare thing which it was long main- 
tained to be. Strictly speaking, a river bifurcates at every 
island or eyot which lies in its stream : it is the mere accident 
of position which permits it to close again. Signor Gessi, an 
officer on the staff of Colonel Gordon, in his account of the 
recent survey of the Albert Nyanza, has mentioned an import- 
ant bifurcation of the Nile, a few miles north of its escape 
from the lake ;* and we know of at least one instance which 
can be examined by any tourist in our own lake country. It 
is that of the stream which rises between Eel-Crags and Gras- 
moor. This for the most part, as the Liza Beck, runs west to 
join the Cocker and fall into Loweswater ; but in wet weather 
it divides on the shoulder of Grasmoor, and sends off a branch 
eastwards, which falls into the Coledale Beck, and so into 
Bassenthwaite. 

Whilst, then, admitting the great probability of Cameron’s 
Lukuga being really the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, and a 
head stream of the Congo, we cannot but regret that he was 
unable to establish it by eye-proof; failing which, we are not 
prepared to admit the impossibility of a northerly stream to 
the Albert Nyanza,'and the more so, as the latest accounts 
from Mr. Stanley speak of an extension of that lake to the 
southward, far beyond what has lately been received on the 
report of Signor Gessi. We may fairly entertain a hope that 
Stanley, whose energy has recently done so much for African 
exploration, has by this time cleared up the question beyond 
all doubt; but we feel that that cannot be done except by 
actually passing between the two lakes, down the west side 
of Tanganyika to the Lukuga, and following it to its junc- 
tion with the Lualaba, or elsewhere ; and when that has been 
done, the sources of the Nile will be definitely known. 

As it actually was, the different reports that Mr. Cameron 
was able to collect led him eventually to think that the 
Lukuga did flow into the Lualaba; and being unable, by 
reason of the obstructive growth, to follow it down in canoes, 
and learning that boats could be got without difficulty at 

* This bifurcation, as well as the second outlet of Lake Masanga, is shown 


in the map published in the last number of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xxi. p. 56. 
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Nyangwé, a position on the Lualaba which Livingstone had 
already determined, he resolved to make the best of his way 
thither. This he did, and after a journey of rather more than 
two months, through a country generally marshy, often 
wooded, sometimes beautiful, occasionally hilly, he arrived 
there on the 3rd of August, 1874. 

Space would fail us to speak at appropriate length of the 
difficulties of his route, of the misadventures and hardships to 
which he was subjected, or of the disgusting abominations 
with which he was made familiar. If we make special mention 
of one of these last, it is not so much on account of its horrible 
nature, as of its peculiarity. In the history of savage life we 
do not remember any custom at all approaching one which is 
now recorded ofa tribe in Manyuéma, near the River Luama, 
subject to a chief, Moéné Booté. These people are described 
as very affectionate among themselves, and decidedly more 
prolific than any race in that part of the country ; but also, 
as being not only cannibals, but ‘ most filthy cannibals.’ 

The horrors of ordinary cannibalism, as exercised on the 
carcasses of enemies slain in fight, are too familiar to call for 
remark. They have in them a certain ferocity of hatred that 
seems not out of place in the savage ; neither does the practice 
appear to be opposed to the best traits of savage nature, and 
is, in fact, in vogue amongst those tribes which in many re- 
spects excel in manly dignity and capability of receiving in- 
struction, the Maoris of New Zealand, and the Nyam-nyams, 
as lately described by Colonel Long. But the abominations 
habitual to the people of Manyuéma are, we believe and 
trust, without a parallel on the face of the earth. ‘ Not only,’ 
writes Cameron, ‘ do they eat the bodies of enemies killed in 
‘battle, but also of people who die of disease. They prepare 
‘the corpses by leaving them in running water until they are 
‘nearly putrid, and then devour them without any further 
‘cooking. They also eat all sorts of carrion, and their odour 
‘is very foul and revolting.’ Assuredly the story of anthro- 
pology has disagreeable features from which the study of 
geography is free. We will endeavour to wash away the foul 
taint. 

The very remarkable water system which stretches through 
some eight degrees of latitude, or about five hundred miles to 
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the south of Nyangwé, has been described at great length in 
Livingstone’s ‘Last Journals ;’ and if we are at all to accept 
the interpretation of it as shown in the map published with 
them, and referred to Livingstone’s own observations, or in 
the very clear little map by Mr. Turner, of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, which accompanies Commander Cameron’s 
book, Lake Bangwéolo, with a height above sea level estimated 
by Livingstone as 3,688 feet, is the real origin of the Congo ; 
although, of course, the remote heads of such streams as the 
Chambezi would more properly be called its sources. And 
though much of these maps is hypothetical, or based on the 
always doubtful testimony of natives, the whole seems to agree ' 
so well with what has been definitely established, that Mr. 
Turner’s map may, we think, be provisionally accepted as a 
fair representation of the country, and as the base of future 
examination. But a country which is such a confused net- 
work of bogs and rivers, a country which Livingstone finds no 
other name for than ‘ sponge,’ is not a country to tempt the 
traveller. And as, with all the promise of Central Africa, this 
particular bit of it can scarcely be a land of either commerce, 
or mining, or agriculture, it will assuredly be left to the mere 
explorer for many years to come. 

For the explorer, however, there is still plenty to do before 
we can know, and not merely guess at, even the main features 
of this extraordinary river system. That Cameron’s Lukuga, 
if a river at all, is a tributary of the Lualaba, is almost certain; 
but the Lualaba itself flows away into the unknown. Cameron, 
collating much hearsay evidence at Nyangwé and other places 
on the Lualaba and its known tributaries, came to the con- 
clusion that it certainly was the Congo. Livingstone, it is 
well known, held to the last the opinion that it was the Nile ; 
but that, at any rate, is positively disproved, for the level at 
Nyangwé, as measured by Cameron, isa hundred feet or more 
lower than that at Gondokoro, and it is very well established 
that below that point, the Nile, or rather the Bahr-el-Abiad, 
receives no important tributary from the west; whilst the 
Lualaba at Nyangwé is a larger stream, and carries down five 
times more water than the Nile itself at Gondokoro. Where 
else than in the Congo, Cameron fairly argues, could such a 
volume of water find an outlet? Where else than from the 
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Lualaba and its congeners could such a volume of water as 
the Congo pours into the Atlantic be collected ? 

So far as argument has anything to do with a geographical 
question, we would entirely agree with Lieutenant Cameron ; 
but unfortunately he was compelled to give up his idea of fol- 
lowing the river down, and the certainty of actual discovery 
remains for some successor who may be more fortunate or 
less scrupulous than he was; and mean time there are those 
who maintain—and an adventurous German naturalist, Dr. 
Pogge, after travelling far to the south and collecting the 
evidence of natives of Ulunda, has quite lately maintained 
before the Geographical Society of Berlin—that the Lualaba 
has nothing whatever to do with the Congo, and that the 
main head of that river is the Kasai or Kassabé, which is 
marked in Mr. Turner’s map as joining the Lualaba in Lake 
Sankorra. As to the Lualaba, Dr. Pogge has no definite 
opinion, but thinks that it may possibly appear on the sea- 
board as the Ogovai. This seems to us as nearly an impossi- 
bility as any piece of unknown geography can be; for the 
volume of the Ogovai does not correspond to that of its 
reputed tributary nearly two thousand miles away ; and, how- 
ever unwillingly, we would prefer believing in the hypothetical 
inland and salt-water sea of Caspian-like dimensions. But we 
will not, we absolutely refuse to believe in any such thing, 
without further demonstration. And it seems to us that, so 
far as the Lualaba is concerned, Dr. Pogge, collecting native 
evidence at a distance, was at a disadvantage as compared 
with Lieutenant Cameron collecting evidence at Nyangwé, 
actually on the Lualaba. 

Let us then consider what this evidence of Cameron’s 
amounts to. That the Lualaba, flowing past Nyangwé, con- 
tinues its course in a westerly direction; that it is joined by 
three large rivers coming from the north, the Lilwa, the Lindi, 
the Lowa, this last-named being as large as the Lualaba 
itself; that from the south it receives an important tributary, 
the Lomimi; that the river, thus swollen to about three 
times its volume at Nyangwé, enters a large lake, Sankorra, 
at a distance of some two or two hundred and fifty miles 
to the westward; that there is communication, more or less 
direct, between Lake Sankorra and the west coast, as is 
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absolutely proved by the cloth and beads which had been 
brought from there, which Cameron actually saw, and which 
were distinctly different from the cloth and beads of the east 
coast ; whilst the directness of this communication is implied 
in the report that these were brought to Sankorra by traders 
‘wearing hats and trowsers, and having boats with two 
‘ masts.’ 

But Cameron’s desire to explore the Lualaba from Nyangwé, 
or to visit Lake Sankorra, was fruitless. At Nyangwé he 
could not get canoes, and he decided to go with an Arab 
trader, Tipo-tipo, to his camp, ten marches off, on the 
Lomimi, from whence, according to Tipo, he would have no 
difficulty about procuring guides, crossing the Lomaémi, and 
marching to the lake. But at Tipo’s camp things wore a 
less favourable aspect. There was, as we have just said, no 
doubt about the traffic with some place that the natives agreed 
in calling Lake Sankorra, and through it, with the west coast ; 
but the chief of the intervening country positively refused to 
allow Cameron to pass. No strangers with guns, he said, 
had ever passed through his country, and none should, with- 
out fighting their way. 

Cameron’s resolve in this most difficult and disappointing 
position was worthy of his country and the service to which 
he belongs. We state it emphatically in his own words :— 
‘ Although I could have obtained sufficient men from Nyangwé 
‘ and Tipo-tipo to have easily fought my way through, I recog- 
‘nized it as my duty not to risk a single life unnecessarily, for 
‘I felt that the merit of any geographical discovery would be 

‘irretrievably marred by shedding a drop of native blood, 
“except in self-defence.’ 

It is to this resolve, which the country with one voice has 
approved, that the partial failure of this part of Cameron’s 
journey is alone to be attributed. That he could have passed 
through, had he made up his mind to do so, we see no reason 
to doubt; that the conclusion he came to was painful, is 
certain; but Lieutenant Cameron’s training had been that of 
a service whose traditions all teach the sacredness of duty, 
and to the dictates of duty he now sacrificed his long hopes. 

Other travellers, following after him, and reaping the 
benefit of his moderation, may possibly succeed where he has 
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failed; but we are quite sure that even the most complete 
geographical success will be coldly received if it is won by a 
violation of what we, in England, have learned to consider the 
laws of humanity. 

We have stated Cameron’s evidence with regard to the 
Lualaba ; but the Kassabé runs altogether out of his country, 
and though he afterwards passed by and amongst its sources, 
far to the south, he has nothing to tell us of its course. But 
that the Kassabé, from the very first a river of great volume, 
draining, as it goes on, a wide tract of wet country, is a main 
feeder of the Congo, has never, we believe, been doubted, and 
certainly not by Livingstone or Cameron; although ‘a 
‘ Portuguese,’ writing to the ‘Times,’ in apparent ignorance 
of all that Livingstone and Cameron have done, has spoken 
of the connection of the Kassabé with the Congo as a thing 
unthought of by either of these travellers. 

From a statistical point of view, so far as our information 
goes, the case stands thus. The discharge at the mouth 
of the Congo is estimated at about 2,000,000 cubic feet per 
second. Cameron estimates the volume of the Lualaba at 
Nyangwé, during the dry season, as 123,000 cubic feet per 
second, which we may perhaps consider as equivalent to an 
average of 150,000. The northern tributaries which Cameron 
heard of, together with the Lomami, may treble this; so that 
the Lualaba may be supposed to pour into Lake Sankorra 
about 500,000 cubic feet per second. If the Kassabé does as 
much, its volume is enormous; and the remaining million 
which the Congo discharges must come from the Kwango, 
which drains the whole country east of Angola for many 
hundreds of miles, and from other, probably northern sources, 
as yet unknown. 

We would thus say decidedly that we prefer the river 
system, as laid down by Cameron, to any other yet before us ; 
and we accept it provisionally, waiting none the less eagerly 
for the more certain solution of the problem, which may 
perhaps be given us, ere long, by Mr. Stanley, if he should 
have resolved to go west, as, in his last letters, he spoke of 
doing. 

From Tipo’s camp on the Lomami, Cameron decided to 
take a southerly route: there seemed a possibility of his being 
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yet able to turn to the north-west and strike Lake Sankorra; 
and whether or not, it was, from there, the only way open to 
him; besides which, the evidence was convincing that 
Kilemba, the residence of Kasongo, chief or king of Urua, the 
country he was now in, was visited by Portuguese traders, 
through whom he would, at the worst, be able to reopen a 
communication with the civilized world. To Kilemba he 
accordingly went. The chief, Kasongo, was absent from his 
capital, and the government, such as it was, was mean time 
carried on by his favourite wife, Fumé-a-Kenna, who received 
Cameron with flattering attention, in which curiosity played 
a great part, but who, nevertheless, refused to let him go on 
until Kasongo returned. 

Meanwhile he met, and became associated with, a certain 
José Antonio Alvez, one of the Portuguese traders of whom he 
had heard so much. He had almost taken for granted that 
Alvez was a white man: great, therefore, was his disappoint- 
ment when he turned out to be an ugly old negro, and though 
dressed in very dirty European garments, and speaking Portu- 
guese, to have but a very small degree of civilization. Un- 
principled scoundrel as Alvez no doubt was, we think that 
this disappointment has made Mr. Cameron’s estimate unduly 
harsh, or, rather, has inclined him to judge by a civilized 
standard ; but if we were to consider Alvez as a negro, his 
conduct seems to have been more humane than that of his 
fellows; and the small tincture of civilization, which had in 
some respects given point to his vices, had also rendered him 
more sensible to his own interests, and able to see that he 
might make a good thing out of Cameron, whose stores were 
running short, and who was thus in’ a position of some diffi- 
culty. He agreed to conduct Cameron to Loanda or Ben- 
guella, of course ‘ for a consideration,’ which the necessities 
of Cameron’s party enabled him to fix proportionately high. 
Lieutenant Cameron, from his personal point of view, natur- 
ally enough considers this as a most dishonest and rascally 
extortion, which none but a ruffian such as Alvez would have 
attempted ; but we fear that making capital out of the needs 
of business acquaintance is not altogether a peculiarity of the 
dirty old Portuguese negro. 

But independent of this, Alvez was, by the habit and trade 
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of a long life, a traveller through that part of the country: he 
must have been comparatively well acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of it, and may perhaps have spoken a little truth 
where he had no special interest tolie. So far as his evidence 
is worth anything, he knew Lake Sankorra by hearsay, but 
had never been to it. Some of his men had gone within a few 
days of it, but they had found no ivory and had turned back : 
the road by which they went was practicable only in the dry 
season, for it led across wide plains which were intersected by 
numerous rivers, and which, in the rainy season, were con- 
verted into swamps. 

Not the least interesting or important part of the geography 
of this country would be an examination into its meteorology ; 
but on this point Lieutenant Cameron has given us nothing 
more than a few accidental hints. Strange omission for a 
sailor, he has scarcely once mentioned the word wind ; he has 
barely alluded to a distinction between the wet and dry seasons, 
and has made no attempt to connect changes of season and 
changes of weather with each other. This is a most serious 
omission, and we would express a hope that it is due to an 
unwillingness to interrupt a popular narrative—though the 
book professes, indeed, to be something more—with scientific 
details, rather than to any want of material ; and that we may 
therefore have, at some future time, exact information on this 
point, with regard to which our knowledge is very defective. 

That the rainfall in the interior of Africa to the west of 
Tanganyika, and from 14°8. to the Equator, is excessive, is 
evident; but the point left in doubt, and which if settled would 
clear up some very interesting questions with regard to atmo- 
spheric circulation, is—Where does this rain come from? It 
is a meteorological axiom, of which some writers are curiously 
ignorant, that any such rainfall must come from the sea: but 
from which sea does this come ? from the Atlantic or Indian 
Ocean ? from the northern or southern hemisphere ? Cameron 
leaves us quite in the dark; Livingstone does the same; 
Burton only, of South African travellers, has noticed the 
problem, and has done so rather with the assumption that 
the rainfall which drains into Tanganyika comes from the 
South Indian Ocean, borne inland by the South-east Trade. 
But in the absence of any observations to confirm this view, 
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we doubt it, and for this reason ; that during the months from 
October to March, between which the rainy season lies, and 
more especially in January, the South-east Trade of'the South 
Indian Ocean does not blow home to the African coast, and 
over a great part of the tropical belt of that sea gives place to 
the middle or North-west Monsoon. And, besides, there is be- 
tween the east coast and the low land to the west of Tan- 
ganyika a range of high land, from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above 
sea level, which would, which must, intercept any rain-bearing 
currents of air. And when we further consider that during 
these months a wet wind from south-west does blow home to 
the Atlantic coast of intertropical South Africa, bringing the’ 
rainy season all along the coast from the Equator southwards, 
and especially near the mouth of the Congo, we are inclined 
to believe that the rain which feeds the sources and affluents 
of such streams as the Lualaba or the Kassahé is derived 
from the South Atlantic Ocean, and is borne inland on this 
south-west wind, which, curling back on itself, will appear as a 
north-westerly, northerly, or even north-easterly wind. On 
this point the evidence of Lieutenant Cameron would have 
an important bearing, and it is much to be regretted that he 
has altogether passed it by. 

Whilst {detained at Kilemba, awaiting Kasongo’s return, 
Cameron visited the neighbouring Lake Mohrya, which is of 
but small extent, but noticeable as the home of a lake tribe, 
who build on piles. There does not seem to be any particular 
reason why they should live in this manner, for, though dis- 
trustful of strangers, they are on friendly terms with the 
dwellers on the shore; but they had a monopoly of the canoes, 
and declined to let the white man come near them. 

As Kasongo was still away when he got back from this 
excursion, he was allowed to make another to Lake Kassali, 
through which flows one of the main branches of the Lualaba; 
and it is to this, and the information collected during his 
tedious detention at Kilemba, that we owe not only the very 
important contributions to our geographical knowledge of this 
remarkable river system, but a most interesting and valuable 
account of the vast territory of Urua, extending over some 
100,000 square miles, and subject to Kasongo, a chief to whom 
the sense of absolute power has given perhaps a certain 
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dignity, and whose relative wealth permits a certain degree 
of rude luxury, but who is described as a brutal, ignorant, and 
sensual savage. 

When Kasongo at last returned, he was accompanied by 
Coimbra, a mongrel negro and slave-driver of the worst 
description, who was closely associated with Alvez in many 
atrocities connected with that loathsome trade, the horrors 
of which cannot be related without repeating a great part of 
the volumes now before us. It is enough to say, that after 
being detained at Kilemba for nearly nine months, and having 
endeavoured in vain to get back to what he believed to be the 
line of the Congo, Cameron was at last compelled to start as 
the vassal, rather than the companion, of Alvez and the more 
bestial Coimbra ; and from June, 1875, travelled with them in 
a south-westerly direction, through a country naturally rich 
and fertile, but devastated by the atrocities which he could 
not avoid witnessing, and which he was powerless to prevent. 
Nor was it till they reached Alvez’s settlement in Bihé, that 
he was able to leave them, Alvez selling him, for bills at an 
extortionate rate, such stores as he was obliged to purchase. 

From Bihé to the sea is less than two hundred miles, and 
it is worthy of notice that in this last short distance, over a 
route not unknown, Mr. Cameron incurred his most serious 
danger. His stores ran out, his people were exhausted, and 
on the point of dying of starvation. The situation was criti- 
cal, and, as a last desperate resource, he determined to leave 
the bulk of his party, with all his possessions, except the in- 
struments and journals ; and, with a few picked men, make a 
forced march to the coast, from whence he could send back 
assistance ; andin this way he did achieve safety and success. 

Of his reception at Katombela and Benguella, as later on at 
Loanda and in England, it is needless here to speak: nor 
indeed does the limited space at our disposal permit us to do 
more than allude to the many interesting and important 
points which are related in detail by Lieutenant Cameron. 
Of these, the sketches that he gives of native customs are 
perhaps the most interesting, and his ideas of a possible 
traffic the most important. As closely connected with these 
are his contributions to the science of physical geography ; 
and if in this article we have dwelt more fully on these. 
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geographical considerations, it is that they seem to us to 
influence the whole, and, as such, to have claims superior to 
all others, as tending, more than any other one set can do, to 
elucidate the great problems which the wishes of civilization 
and Christianity would propound. 


Art. VI.—Russia. 


Russia. By D. Macxenzre Wautace, M.A., Member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Two Vols. 
London. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1877. 


Amone the many traditions about Peter the Great, there is a 
legend which asserts that a plan was once laid before him, 
suggesting that Russia should be transformed into an Asiatic 
Empire, the seat of its government being moved eastward 
from the banks of the Neva to those of the Amoor. The story 
goes on to say that the plan still exists in the imperial 
archives at St. Petersburg, and that on its margin is Peter’s 
comment, expressed by the single word rano, or, ‘ Too soon.’ 
The anecdote may be as apocryphal in its details as the 
political ‘ Will’ attributed to the same monarch. But, like 
that notorious document, which from time to time recurs like 
a comet to trouble nations, if may be one of those fictions 
founded upon fact which often convey impressions at least 
to some degree correct. However that may be, Peter’s com- 
ment may serve as a just criticism upon most prophecies about 
the future of the vast realm which he raised from the dignity 
of a kingdom to that of an empire. -‘ Too soon’ is it to make 
them with anything approaching to confidence. Even of the 
‘past of Russia it is very difficult to form a clear idea. Of its 
present state it is still harder for a foreigner to obtain an 
accurate conception. For the tide of contemporary events 
everywhere flows fast and turbidly, and in Russia there is a 
deficiency in such literary filters as in our own country serve 
to strain the dark wave of rumour, rejecting its grosser par- 
ticles, and rendering its purified waters more or less trans- 
lucent, though perhaps tinged by the medium through which 
they have passed. Such as they are, moreover, these means 
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of clarifying the stream of information about the Russia of 
to-day are for the most part available only for investigators 
skilled in the Russian tongue. And the number of such 
experts nowhere, out of Russia, reaches a high figure, while 
among ourselves it is singularly small. For in spite of three 
centuries of almost unbroken friendship between Russia and 
England, in spite of the magnitude of the interests involved 
in all questions affecting the friendly contact or hostile colli- 
sion of these two vast powers, little or no encouragement 
has been given to the study of Russian in England. No 
English University has founded a Slavonic chair, or in any 
other way (except by the employment of the Ilchester Bequest 
at Oxford) fostered the study of one of the most important 
sections of the Indo-European family of speech. No branch 
of our public service has shown any eager desire to cherish 
those among its officials who studied a language spoken by 
some fifty millions of men inhabiting a gigantic realm which 
has of late years extended its sway in Central Asia to within 
a short distance of our Indian frontier. Some years ago our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg recommended the Foreign Office 
to encourage the study of Russian by promoting those attachés 
who learnt the language. But he was told that the system 
had been tried in Turkey, and had not been found to answer, 
and that therefore it would not be applied to Russia. Nor has 
the public, until quite recently, shown itself less apathetic 
than the Government with regard to Russian lore. A learned 
Muscovite commenced, not long ago, a course of lectures at 
King’s College on Russian literature. The first was attended 
by five hearers, the second by two—one of whom explained to 
the other that, having lived in Australia, and being interested 
in gold-mining, he had come to the lecture in hopes that the 
Professor might say something about the gold mines in Siberia. 
France and Germany, on the other hand, have long ago 
founded Slavonic professorships, and in other ways encouraged 
Slavonic scholars. In Paris, M. Louis Leger finds no lack of 
hearers for his attractive lectures on the languages and litera- 
tures of the Slavs; and the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ throws 
open its columns to the exhaustive works on Russia of MM. 
Alfred Rambaud and Leroy-Beaulieu, of whom the former 
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fiction, and the latter to extend the acquaintance of Western 
Europe with ‘The Empire of the Tsars.’ Fortunately for 
England, the difficult task, rendered lighter by no aid either 
public or private, of making our countrymen acquainted with 
that empire, has been undertaken and successfully accom- 
plished by a scholar belonging to that class of independent 
explorers of whom our country is so justly proud; men who, 
urged by a great and noble desire to know, patiently solve 
difficult problems, and then lucidly communicate to the 
world the thoroughly well-worked-out results of their labours. 
From the pages of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s deservedly suc- 
cessful work, English readers may easily obtain a fair idea 
of ‘the two Russias’ which really deserve that name—the 
Russia of the past and the Russia of to-day. From the height 
to which his solidly - constructed experience enables them to 
attain, they may even attempt, not only to survey the exist- 
ing empire of Alexander II., but to peer into the future, to 
cast the horoscope of that vast section of the Old World which 
his successor will some day be called upon to rule. 


In order to understand the Russia either of Alexander II. 
or of Nicholas, it is necessary to have some general idea of 
the past history of the State, to be able to appreciate justly 
the circumstances which affected its early youth, the conditions 
under which it grew into mature life. The Kief or Moscow 
hild may be said to have been the father of the St. Peters- 
burg man, and the latter cannot be judged aright without 
the former being called as a witness. Let us go back, there- 
fore, to the remote period to which Russia attributes its birth, 
and then attempt to describe, in a few lines, its thousand-year- 
old existence. A little more than ten centuries ago, the 
greater part of what we now call Russia was occupied by 
settlers or nomads of non-Aryan, chiefly of Ugrian, race. To 
the west and north-west dwelt Slavs, the most eastern branch 
of that great Slavic wave of population which then inhabited 
_a large portion of Europe, and which is now chiefly repre- 
sented by the Poles, Bohemians, and Croats in the west, and 
the Russians, Servians, and Bulgarians in the east. Some of 
the more northern Slavs, as legends tell, invited the head of 
the Scandinavian tribe of Russ to come over and rule them, 
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which he and his comrades did to such purpose that they 
founded a kingdom which has since become one of the great 
empires of the world. From Novgorod, the ‘ New City,’ which 
Rurik, the leader of the Norsemen who supplied the tough 
Slavic spear-shaft with a head of tempered Scandinavian 
steel, made his capital, the seat of government was after a 
time transferred to Kief, on the banks of the Dnieper. There 
Christianity was accepted by the Grand Prince Vladimir in 
988, a hundred and twenty-four years after the conversion 
of the Bulgarians, the first among the Eastern Slavs to 
abandon heathenism. And there his successors ruled in 
sometimes truly regal state. But incessant dissensions and 
frequent civil wars weakened the power of Rurik’s descendants, 
each of whom constantly claimed, and sometimes acquired, 
the dignity of an independent prince, and thus prevented the 
land from being able to resist the wave of Mongol invasion 
which swept over it three times between 1223 and 1240. From 
that time forward, for more than two centuries, Russia lay 
prostrate beneath the Mongol yoke, its realm a tributary pro- 
vince, its princes humble vassals, who held their sceptres by 
the grace of an Asiatic despot. During that period, however, 
while Kief lay in ruins, Moscow sprang into life, and under 
the fostering care of a succession of shrewd, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous princes, rapidly developed into the royal capital 
of a compact and well-knit State. At length, Ivan III., the 
wisest of a wise race, the consolidator of the Russian mon- 
archy, found himself strong enough to bid defiance to his 
Oriental suzerain, and with Ahmed Khan’s unsuccessful in- 
vasion of Russia in 1480, the Tartar domination came to an 
end. The next scene in this eventful history was the fierce 
struggle which lasted so long between the new Tsardom of 
Moscow and its western neighbours the Poles and Lithuanians, 
who at one time, after the extinction of what had been the 
ruling family of Russia since Rurik’s time, subjugated the 
greater part of the country, and brought about the crowning 
as Tsar at Moscow of a prince of their own race and religion. 
Then came the uprising of orthodox Russia against Roman 
Catholic Poland, which ended in the freeing of the realm from 
all foreign power, and the election to the throne in 1613 of 
that House of Romanof which has ruled it ever since. From 
29 * 
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the time of Peter the Great, who converted into a great 
European empire what until his time had been regarded 
rather as an Oriental Khanate, the history of Russia has 
made itself familiar to Western understandings. Steadily 
enlarging its frontiers, though of late years only towards the 
East, the empire successively swayed during the last hundred 
years by Catharine II. and Paul, by Alexander I. and his son 
Nicholas and his grandson Alexander II., has gradually 
assumed such gigantic proportions, that some observers look 
upon it as a standing danger to Western liberty and civili- 
zation, while others see in it an overgrown monster whose 
vital organs are insufficient for the sustenance of its dispro- 
portionately long limbs. According to the Russophobists, the 
maintenance of our Indian Empire is imperilled by Russian 
successes and Russian schemes, by the capture of Tashkent 
and Samarkand and the humiliation of Khiva, and by the 
onward movement towards Bokhara and Constantinople of a 
power which gazes at those cities— 


‘As a lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire.’ 


On the other hand, there are not wanting students of 
the subject whose experience leads them to assert that 
discontent prevails throughout the vast Russian Empire; 
that Siberia, and the Caucasus, and Turkestan are all des- 
tined to become, at no very remote period, independent, 
or at least, semi-independent States, ruled by princes of the 
Imperial family, as Rurik’s descendants long ruled the con- 
federated principalities of Russia previous to the Mongol 
invasion. There are many prophets, also, who go further 
than this, declaring that the body politic of Russia is utterly 
unsound, a prey to social disorders, its constitution having 
been undermined by the ravages of such secret societies as 
will before long break out into open rebellion against the 
State, strive to overthrow all things established, and set up a 
republic founded upon those socialistic principles on which the 
rural communities of Russia are based. Whether either of the 
two parties be right in their predictions, is a question on which 
Mr. Wallace’s experience throws much light. 
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There stands in every Russian law-court a species of cone or 
pyramid, which is supposed to symbolize the right and might 
of the State. If the form of the symbol be accepted as 
correct, the apex of the cone may be supposed to represent the 
Emperor—the Tsar as we call him, though that title has been 
officially obsolete in Russia since Peter’s time.* About the 
Emperor’s power and position, as to how far he avails himself 
in practice of the right to rule despotically with which he is 
credited in theory, or how far the influence of his ministers 
controls or counteracts his will, Mr. Wallace says very little. 
Only when he is describing the emancipation of the serfs, does 
he represent the Emperor as acting on his own account, as 
personally initiating that great reform, and as forwarding it by 
his own imperial impulse when it seemed in danger of being 
stayed. As a matter of fact, the present Emperor does 
exercise great direct influence in the administration of busi- 
ness. From some peculiarity in his eyesight he cannot read 
ordinary print or handwriting, so every document which comes 
before him has to be written out in large characters. But 
through a formidable mass of such documents he patiently 
makes his way. Should a question ever arise in which his 
will is opposed to the interests of any large or influential body 
among his subjects—a very improbable contingency now that 
the emancipation of the serfs has for years been an accom- 
plished fact—there can be no question about the fact that their 
interests will have to yield to his will. ‘ Sigismund, our 
‘mode of serving our sovereign is different from thine,’ said 
an old noble, ‘ full of haste, and covered with perspiration,’ 
to Herberstein, one day, when that representative of the Court 
of Germany was in Russia in 1516. And in truth, the power 
of the Russian monarch, whether called Emperor or Tsar, has 
been untrammelled and unmodified since the time when the 
Moscow princes became supreme. Originally, as Mr. Wallace 
clearly points out, this was not the case. Rurik and his 


* Amother Russian title which often perplexes English hearers is Cesarevitch. 

This word, which should be written Tsesarevitch, signifies, ‘Son of the Tsesar, 

_ Cwsar or Emperor,’ and is applied only to the eldest son of the Emperor, the 

Crown Prince, Naslyednik, successor, heir-apparent to the throne. His Consort 

likewise is styled Tsesarevna. The word Tsarevitch, on the other hand, means 
nothing more than king’s son or prince. 
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descendants possessed at Novgorod ‘ merely such authority as 
‘was freely granted them by the people.’ The supreme power 
belonged to the general assembly of citizens, who gathered 
together in the market-place when their great bell sounded. 
Very dear to the popular mind were these meetings. Not a 
dry eye was to be seen in Pskof, says the chronicler of that 
city, when its great bell sounded for the last time before it was 
carried off to Moscow. ‘If the prince does us hurt, fling him 
‘in the dirt,’ may be taken as a free rendering of an old 
Russian proverb which refers to a time when the power of the 
sovereign was tempered, not by epigrams, as in the France of 
Louis XIV., nor by such secret assassinations as cut short the 
reigns of the last Peter and the first Paul in modern Russia, 
but by open and unceremonious popular uprisings. But in 
_ addition to these assemblies of citizens, which had not every- 
where else the great power which they possessed at Novgorod 
and Pskof, there were other checks upon the predecessors of 
the Moscow Tsars. The Boyars, or great landed proprietors, 
and the ‘ free lances,’ who with them composed the court or 
suite of each of the independent princes of Russia, possessed 
a considerable amount of political power; as may be supposed 
from the fact that ‘once, in the principality of Galitch, the 
‘armed men seized their prince, killed his favourites, burned 
‘his mistress, and made him swear that he would in future 
‘live with his lawful wife.’ But under the Tartar domination 
this state of things underwent a thorough change. The 
Moscow princes consoled themselves for being servile vassals 
of the Khan, by becoming arbitrary rulers over their own 
subjects. Still, the military nobles retained some political 
importance ; the famous Dmitry of the Don, the first repeller 
of Tartar invasion, entreating his children on his death-bed to 
love their Boyars, to ‘show them the honour which their 
‘services merit, and undertake nothing without their consent.’ 
But when the power of the Khans was finally broken, and the 
aid of the Boyars was no longer indispensable, the Tsars 
reduced the nobles to the position of a kind of upper ser- 
vants. When the old dynasty, which claimed to rule despoti- 
cally by the grace of God, became extinct, and the Romanof 
family replaced it, early in the seventeenth century, being 
raised to the throne ‘ by the will of the people, or at least, by 
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‘those who were assumed to be its representatives,’ the noblesse 
acquired a somewhat better position, but they did not, as a 
class, gain any political influence. Utterly undignified before 
the Tsar, they quarrelled bitterly among themselves upon 
questions of precedence. Even at their monarch’s table they 
squabbled as to their right to the high places. One noble, who 
considered that he was placed too low, ‘ openly declared to the 
‘Tsar that he would rather be condemned to death than sub- 
‘mit to such an indignity;’ and another refractory guest, 
when forcibly deposited on his allotted chair, ‘ saved his family 
‘honour by slipping under the table.’ Under Peter the Great 
the noblesse underwent a further change. With ‘a most 
‘democratic, or rather autocratic indifference’ to claims of 
long descent, he delighted to show honour to men of low 
estate, provided they were useful to him. Many of his right- 
hand men were quite unconnected with the Russian aristo- 
eracy. Count Yaguzhinsky was the son of a sacristan; 
Count Devier was originally a Portuguese cabin-boy ; ‘ Baron 
‘Shafirof was a Jew; Hannibal, who died with the rank of 
‘ Commander-in-Chief, was a negro who had been bought in 
‘Constantinople ;’ and his Serene Highness Prince Menshikoff 
began life as a baker’s apprentice. Moreover, the nobles 
were transformed into mere servants of the State, and so over- 
worked or overburdened that they were in many cases driven . 
almost to despair. Some nobles became monks, others ‘ in- 
‘scribed themselves as merchants, or engaged themselves as 
‘ domestic servants, in order to escape their obligations.’ But 
this state of things was too bad to last long. After Peter’s 
death the sufferings of the noblesse were gradually redressed, 
and Catharine II. abolished the obligatory service which 
weighed so heavily upon them, endeavouring to gain their 
voluntary service by honours and rewards. Being ‘a 
‘foreigner and usurper, raised to the throne by a Court con- 
‘spiracy, she could not awaken in the masses that semi- 
‘religious veneration which the legitimate Tsars have always 
‘enjoyed,’ and therefore she had to bid for the support of the 
upper ¢lasses. Under her rule the Court of St. Petersburg 
became almost as brilliant and as frivolous as the Court of 
Versailles. But in other respects the Russian noblesse had 
little in common with its French namesake. Still less re- 
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semblance could it boast to the English or the German aristo- 
cracy, and the changes which have taken place since the time 
of Catharine have not rendered that resemblance stronger. 
There are certain families, it is true, in Russia, which have 
considerable power, and it is not easily that a man who, like 
Ignatief, belongs only to the ‘lesser nobility,’ acquires high 
political importance. But, as a class, the nobles have no col- 
lective power. Nor does the possession of a sounding title or 
a long pedigree ensure its owner success or even respect. A 
Russian Emperor found himself waited upon one day at a 
village inn by a barefooted princess, and a certain Prince 
Krapotkin i is said to have gained his living, not long ago, as & 
cabman in St. Petersburg. 

It is, indeed, for distinction in the State service that the 
Russian reserves the awe which in other kingdoms is inspired 
by noble birth. A merchant who prepares a grand banquet 
thinks himself more honoured if the holder of a rare decora- 
tion accepts his invitation, than if there flowed in the veins of 
any number of unofficial guests the Muscovite equivalent of 
‘the blood of all the Howards.’ And, indeed, the bureaucracy 
of Russia is deservedly more awe-inspiring than the aristo- 
cracy, for it is a real power in the land, with a great capacity 
for making itself disagreeable. In other respects it has not 
much to boast of, though it may justly claim to be now less 
noxious than it was. Its claims to reverence are not based 
on any great antiquity, for though ‘the gigantic administra- 
‘tive machine which holds together all the various parts of 
‘the vast empire, and secures for all of them a certain amount 
‘of public order and tranquillity, has been gradually created 
‘by successive generations,’ yet we’ shall not be far wrong, 
says Mr. Wallace, if we attribute its construction to Peter the 
Great. The old Muscovite Tsars allowed ‘an ill-assorted 
‘combination of different systems’ to administer their realm. 
But this method of doing business was distasteful to the logical 
mind of Peter, who insisted on handing over the affairs of the 
state to ‘a symmetrical bureaucratic machine, constructed 
‘according to the newest principles of political science.’ 
Theoretically the system he introduced was perfect ; in prac- 
tice it has been found woefully wanting. At the apex of the 
pyramid stands ‘the autocratic monarch, who has to give 
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‘an account of his acts to no one on earth.’ Immediately 
below him come ‘the Council of State, the Committee of 
‘Ministers, and the Senate, which represent respectively the 
‘legislative, the administrative, and the judicial power.’ Below 
these three institutions again stand the ten Ministries, ‘from 
‘ which radiates the Imperial will all over the Empire.’ 
Russia Proper, that is to say European Russia, exclusive of 
Poland, the Baltic Provinces, Finland, and the Caucasus, is 
divided into forty-six ‘governments,’ each presided over by a 
Governor, who is assisted by a Vice-Governor and a small 
council, and administered by an army of Tchinovniks, or 
holders of official rank. These officials have acquired a very 
evil name. ‘They have systematically treated those over 
‘ whom they were placed as a conquered or inferior race,’ says 
Mr. Wallace, who goes on to show the imperfections of the 
system they administer. The vast region extending from the 
Polar Ocean to the Caspian, from the shores of the Baltic to 
the confines of China, is administered from St. Petersburg, 
and the whole Empire suffers from the unavoidable evils of 
this excessive centralization, which looked so well on the paper 
of Peter’s plans. Among those evils have always been reck- 
oned ‘the jobbery, venality, and extortion of the officials,’ 
which used to be far worse than they are now. Peter the 
Great once threatened to hang all unjust stewards of the 
public money; but his Procurator-General replied that if the 
menace were carried out no officials would be left. ‘We all 
‘steal,’ he added ; ‘the only difference is that some of us steal 
‘larger amounts and more openly than others.’ Until Alex- 
ander II. succeeded to the throne, official morality remained 
at the same low level. Nor was it to be wondered at, seeing 
that such low salaries were paid that no official could subsist 
on his pay unless he eked it out by taking bribes. The con- 
sequence was that the State was persistently robbed on the 
one hand, and the masses of the people ground down, despoiled, 
and wronged on the other. All over the Empire wealthy 
injustice throve and flourished, while needy innocence suffered 
and fruitlessly complained. No wonder that the proverb is a 
favourite one in Russia which asserts that ‘ Heaven is too high, 
‘and the Tsar too far off,’ for the poor man’s appeal to obtain 
a hearing. Somewhat like the Turkish officials of the present 


day, so far as venality and apathy are concerned, were the 
officials of that Russia which remained unreformed until the 
Crimean War. 

After the nobles and the officials may be mentioned the 
trading classes, who occupy a position quite different from 
that which is held by the similar classes of Western Europe. 
Just as most Russian towns are insignificant, so their inha- 
bitants, who in other lands would form an important burgher 
class, are destitute of all political significance. Mr. 
Wallace thinks this is due to the fact that no struggle ever 
arose in Russia like that which perpetually went on in central 
Europe, through the Middle Ages, between the various political 
factors of which society was composed, one which fostered the 
growth of a rich and powerful bourgeoisie. The Tsars, having 
no rivals to fear, ruled like Oriental despots; while they 
degraded the nobility and enslaved the labouring classes, 
they despised the traders, and treated the whole urban 
population as their serfs. Peter the Great attempted to 
remedy the evil by creating a burgher element, and in his 
steps followed Catharine II., who in twenty-three years founded 
no less than 216 towns, and did her best to create a rich and 
intelligent tiers-état. But neither her efforts nor those of her 
successors have produced much result. Municipal institutions 
have been forced upon the people, but, not being rooted in 
their traditions and habits, have never thriven and borne 
fruit. Were the motive power of the imperial will withdrawn, 
and the burghers left to regulate their own municipal affairs, 
the system would immediately collapse, and all the town-halls, 
burgomasters, guilds, aldermen, and other ‘lifeless shadows 
‘ called into existence by imperial command,’ would instantly 
vanish into space. As for the traders thentselves, they are 
still to a great extent—they were until recently almost without 
exception—utterly without culture. Rich as they often are, 
the Russian merchants of the old school have nothing in 
common with the higher classes, are, in point of civilization, 
but little superior to the lower. Life is with them, apart 
from their business, but a mere animal existence, tempered 
only by the dictates of a religion which lays but little stress on 
anything nobler than fasting and saint-worship. 

Of that form of Christianity which prevails in Russia, 
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towards which so many Anglican eyes look indulgently if not 
longingly, Mr. Wallace draws a gloomy picture. The Russian 
Church has rendered most important services to the State. 
It cheered the sinking hearts of the Moscow princes during 
the depressing period of Tartar domination. It held together 
the almost broken nation when its Western foes appeared to be 
finally victorious, and it instigated the national uprising 
which drove them out of liberated Russia. But it has never 
interfered in defence of the people against home tyrants; it did 
nothing during long centuries of slavery to loosen the bonds of 
the serfs; it has ever been absolutely without force as a moral 
agent, as a means of purifying the life, of restraining the 
passions, of elevating the thoughts, of ennobling the feelings, 
of the many millions who form its flock. At its head stands 
the Emperor, who is the defender of its dogmas and the 
mainspring of its administration. For all ecclesiastical 
business is transacted by the Holy Synod, the council which 
Peter the Great substituted for the abolished Patriarchate, 
‘the members of which are appointed and dismissed by the 
‘Emperor as he thinks fit,’ the resolutions of which ‘ require 
‘the consent of the Procureur, a layman nominated by his 
‘Majesty.’ Each province or government forms a diocese, 
ruled in ecclesiastical matters by a bishop; and his power is 
theoretically but not practically controlled by a consistorial 
council, whose members enjoy the worst possible reputation. 
The bishops are always taken from among the monks, or 
‘Black Clergy,’ who hold the entire ecclesiastical administra- 
tion in their hands. At first the Russian monks were pious, 
ascetic men, who despised worldly wealth, and laboured for 
their livelihood. But they soon changed their ideas, and 
became such grasping ‘ askers,’ and at the same time such 
shrewd traders, that ‘it is said that at the beginning of the 
last century more than a fourth of the entire population had 
‘fallen under the jurisdiction of the Church.’ Later on the 
Church lands were secularized, and the Church serfs became 
serfs of the Crown. But although this was a great blow to the 
monasteries, they have long ago recovered from it, and there 
are now about 500 of them in a most flourishing state, enjoy- 
ing an income valued at about a million of our money, and 
possessing funded property and treasures of bullion and gems 
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estimated at many millions. No such patronage of learning 
or of the arts has ever distinguished them as has reflected 
honour on their brethren of the Western Church. Averse to 
instruction, even in the form of sermons, addicted to no good 
works, they lead lives which are generally lethargic when 
they are not stirred by a salutary passion for filthy lucre. 
Not much higher in the scale of humanity stand the ‘ White 
‘Clergy,’ or parish priests, an army of some sixty thousand 
men, too often almost illiterate and totally uncultured, fre- 
quently given to drink, and generally absorbed in attempting 
to solve the difficult problem of how to make the two ends of 
a very limited income meet around the ever-increasing expen- 
diture entailed upon them by a large family. Very little have 
they in common with the Protestant pastor of any land. Of 
religious teaching they know but little, of moral influence over 
their parishioners they have never so much as dreamt. Per- 
sonally disliked and despised by their flocks, into whose houses 
they never think of entering except on a few solemn occasions, 
they are merely regarded as necessary actors in certain eccle- 
siastical functions. Their position, and that of their children, 
is now somewhat better than it was. For a considerable 
period the clergy formed an exclusive caste, ‘legally and 
‘ actually incapable of mingling with the other classes of the 
‘ population,’ and this caste increased in numbers so rapidly 
that ‘the supply of priests and deacons soon far exceeded the 
‘demand.’ Thus was formed ‘an ever-increasing clerical 
‘proletariate,’ which gravitated towards the towns. In vain 
did the Government prohibit priests from leaving their homes, 
and treat them as vagrants if they did so; in vain did succes- 
sive sovereigns endeavour to diminish the number of these 
supernumeraries by drafting them wholesale into the army. 
They swarmed in the capitals and in all the larger towns, 
and lived by selling their prayers and masses for whatever 
they could extract from the liberality of their hirers. Of late 
years, however, the barriers which tended to make the priest- 
hood a caste have been to a great extent broken down, and 
hundreds of ‘ popovitches,’ or priests’ sons, are making their 
way in the outer world. These changes, Mr. Wallace thinks, 
will ultimately produce beneficial results, but long years must 
elapse before the spirit with which the clerical class is ani- 
mated can undergo a radical modification. 
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‘As the shepherd is, so are his sheep,’ is a proverb which is 
current in Russia as well as elsewhere. And like to the 
lethargic formalism of the Russian priest’s religion is that of 
his spiritual flock; only the religious idea of the peasants, ° 
while they are no more elevated and heart-stirring than those 
of their pastor, are considerably modified by the remains of 
the old heathenism of the land. ‘ Of theology, and of what Pro- 
‘testants term the religious “inner ”’ life,’ says Mr. Wallace, 
‘the Russian peasant has no conception.’ The ceremonial part 
of religion is all he cares about. He has an unbounded and 
childlike confidence in the efficacy of the rites of the Church, 
and he believes implicitly in the efficacy of the Icon, or holy 
picture, which hangs up on his wall; still more in that of the 
‘miraculous’ Icon which is preserved in some neighbouring 
church or monastery. It is by the sanction given to these 
‘ wonder-working ’ pictures that the Russian Church is most 
unfavourably distinguished. No mere symbol is the ‘ Mira- 
‘culous Icon,’ intended only to assist the imagination and 
concentrate the attention of the worshipper. It is, at all 
events in the eyes of the people, something to be in itself wor- 
shipped, not on account of the sacred Being whom it depicts, 
but because it is personally capable of conferring temporal 
goods, of warding off evils, of curing illness. Such pictures 
are supposed to have been ‘not made with hands.’ Their 
existence is revealed in a vision, generally to an ecclesiastical 
personage. Going to the spot about which he has dreamt, he 
finds a Miraculous Icon, ‘ sometimes buried, sometimes hang- 
‘ing on a tree.’ The news spreads like wildfire through the 
district, crowds flock together to prostrate themselves before 
the picture, cures are wrought wholesale, and at length the 
whole affair is officially reported to the Holy Synod. An 
inquiry takes place, something akin to the process which pre- 
cedes the canonization of a saint in the Latin Church, and at 
last, if the evidence prove satisfactory, the picture—which of 
course has been painted and concealed by some hand quite 
destitute of any claim to reverence—‘is treated with the 
‘ greatest veneration, and is sure to be visited by pilgrims 
‘from far and near.’ Many districts of Russia, indeed, are 
perpetually being trodden by the feet of pilgrims from all 
parts of the Empire, who are fulfilling vows, or endeavouring 
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to gain the assistance of some local saint. Very picturesque, . | 
and at a distance poetic, are the groups of these pious nomads | 
who dot the dreary roads, or lend a touch of colour to the : 
forest shades, or at the time of certain feasts give to the courts 
of the great monasteries the appearance of places devoted to a 
market or a fair. But under all this outward garb of religion 
“no spiritual life exists. It is refreshing to turn from Mr. 
Wallace’s account of the orthodox peasants to that which he 
gives of the quite unorthodox, from a Russian point of view, 
‘Molokani’ and ‘ Stundisti ’—the Protestants of Russia, men 
who study the Bible, and accept its teaching, and regulate 
their lives thereby. There is no more interesting chapter 
in his throughout most interesting work than that which 
describes an evening he once spent in listening to a deputation 
of elders belonging to the Church of these Russian Bible | 
Christians, who astonished him by the familiar acquaintance | 
which they showed with the Scriptures, and -von his sympathy 
and respect by the evident sincerity of their faith, and the | 


manifest superiority of their works over those of their orthodox 
neighbours. So far as sincerity goes, also, there is much to 
respect in the faith of the Russian Nonconformists, the ‘old 
‘Ritualists ’ who have refused to have anything to do with the 
State Church, since it became corrupted in their eyes by the 
heretical reforms introduced by the Patriarch Nicon, and 
developed by Peter the Great and his successors. For sobriety | 
and honesty, also, these often persecuted fanatics, who are | 
said to number in reality many millions, bear an honourable | 
reputation. But little can be said of the intelligence of 
religionists who consider it a deadly sin to print a service- 
book, to eat a potato, or to drink a cup of tea. | 


} So far, the general picture of Russia which we have derived 
from Mr. Wallace’s lifelike sketches has been a dreary 
: one. An utterly despotic system of government, dealing 
i with a servile or frivolous noblesse, a corrupt bureaucracy, 
' an effete priesthood, an uncultured bourgeoisie, and a 
t superstitous peasantry, is not a pleasing spectacle to eyes 
: eager to witness the progress of mankind. Nor until the 
i Crimean War and the accession of Alexander II. was there 
much in Russia on which a philanthropist could look without 
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shame and indignation. Till then, travellers might echo the 
quaint words of Turberville to his friend Spencer (not the 
poet) in Queen Elizabeth’s time :— 


‘None other newes to thee, 
But that the country is too colde, the people beastly bee.’ 


But the great change which since then has taken place is one 
of the most cheering events in history. Nowhere else has so 
great a revolution been bloodlessly carried out ; nowhere else 
has so much light been rapidly let in upon dark places; at no 
period in the world’s history have long-established evils been 
abolished with such swiftness and success as in that land of 
which Turberville sagely remarked three hundred years ago :— 


‘Where will in common weale doth bear the only sway, 
And lust is law, the prince and realme must needs in time decay.’ 


The subject which Mr. Wallace originally went to Russia to 
study was the emancipation of the serfs, which he justly con- 
siders one of the greatest events in history. Wishing to learn 
the true history of that great and peaceful revolution, and to 
investigate its working as well with respect to the peasantry 
as to their former lords, he qualified himself for the study of 
the subject by acquiring a thorough familiarity with the life 
led and the language spoken by the peasants in question. On 
two occasions, moreover, he travelled through several Russian 
provinces in company with the official sent by the Minister 
of the Interior to report upon the working of the Emancipa- 
tion Act ; and therefore he enjoyed the imménse advantage 
of hearing from the lips of the peasants their opinions about 
the changes which had taken place, of listening to the infor- 
mation on which, in its written form, the Minister based his 
reports. He speaks, therefore, with an authority to which few 
Russians, certainly no other foreigner, can lay claim. Utterly 
free from prejudice or partisanship, he discusses the subject 
with the judicial calmness of a philosopher, whose sole objects 
are to arrive at and to impart established truths. He speaks 
often with diffidence, representing faithfully both sides of 
many a question, without taking upon himself the final de- 
cision; but from his candid testimony a sufficiently accurate 
impression can generally be acquired by minds accustomed to 
weigh evidence. 
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The position of the Russian peasant is an exceptional one. 
Originally he seems to have occupied a position similar to 
that of his brethren elsewhere. But the disturbed state of 
the country during the period of the independent principalities, 
and its prostrate condition during that of the Tartar domina- 
tion which ensued, ruined the fortunes and annihilated the 
liberties of the masses of the people. Gradually the peasants 
fell into a state of bondage, becoming by slow degrees more 
and more ‘attached to the soil,’ and being eventually looked 
upon by the law as the property of the territorial noblesse. 
For centuries the Russian peasant has had scarcely any idea 
of personal liberty. The thrall of a virtually if not theoreti- 
cally absolute master, he was liable to be illegally worked, to 
be unjustly taxed, to be torn from his family and sent into the 
army or to Siberia, or to see his children similarly treated, at 
the will of an utterly irresponsible lord. The great majority 
of owners were no doubt humane persons, who did not abuse 


the tremendous power entrusted to them. Buta system is | 


utterly inexcusable which leaves human beings entirely at the 
mercy of an owner who may be a criminal or a lunatic or 
both ; of such an ill-tempered mistress as the lady who pricked 
a boy to death with a penknife ‘because he had neglected to 
‘take proper care of a tame rabbit committed to his charge;’ or 
of such a fiend in human shape, such a female counterpart 
of the Breton Maréchal de Raiz, as the lady convicted in 1768 
of having ‘ killed by inhuman tortures in the course of ten or 
‘eleven years about a hundred of her serfs, chiefly of the 
‘female sex, and among them several young girls of eleven 
‘and twelve years of age.’ That such a system could have 
existed so long is the wonder. But Russia is a conservative 
land, and the long-suffering of its people confirms its rulers 
in being slow to move. At last, however, when the untoward 
conclusion of the Crimean War revealed the internal weakness 
of the Empire, it became necessary to change the existing 
state of affairs for some other more in keeping with the require- 
ments of the age, and the new Emperor, breaking away from 
the traditionary policy of his predecessor, resolved to give his 
subjects freedom and access to justice. How the great change 
was brought about, may now for the first time be under- 
stood by English readers. Simply and clearly Mr. Wallace 
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explains how the idea of emancipating the forty millions of 
serfs (including those belonging to the State) came to be 
entertained; how the Emperor suggested the enfranchise- 
ment of their peasants to the nobles, and how they for a time 
shelved the imperial plan; how he then placed the matter in 
the hands of a secret committee which made but slow progress, 
and subsequently in those of an ‘elaboration commission,’ 
whose members at length drew up an Act which, on the 
19th of February, [0.s.} 1861, became a law, liberating the 
twenty millions of serfs who belonged to private proprietors. 
Very clearly also does he state the conditions under which 
those serfs were liberated, the fundamental principles laid 
down by the law being that (1) the serfs should become inde- 
pendent of their lords, whose authority should be replaced by 
communal self-government; (2) that the rural communes 
should retain the land they were accustomed to hold, and should 
repay the proprietors by yearly dues of money or labour; and 
(8) that the Government should assist the communes to 
compound for their yearly payments by handing over a sum 
of ready money to the proprietors, from whose possession 
the land would then pass into theirs. Most valuable of all 
his chapters, perhaps, are those which describe the effect 
produced by these great changes. The greater part of the 
soil of Russia is now possessed by the rural communes, 
and it appears probable that a still greater portion of the 
soil will pass into their hands, for they can work it profitably 
where a single proprietor would suffer a loss. Of these com- 
munes Mr. Wallace gives a thoroughly good account, based 
upon personal familiarity with their ways and means, their 
manners and customs, making clear to all minds their methods 
of distributing the common lands among the families which 
compose the association, and of thereby allotting to each 
of them the share in the common taxation to which it must 
submit. Of the effect produced by the emancipation upon 
both the upper and-the lower classes, the enthralling and 
the enthralled of former days, the gentry and peasantry 
of our own, he speaks with a diffidence which contrasts 
most favourably with the reckless confidence which most 
discussers of the subject manifest. The gentry have, on the 
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are concerned. But in other respects they have gained. 
Russians are by nature lethargic, and they are apt, when 
unoccupied, to sink into depravity. Their nature is one 
which corrupts rapidly. In the olden days, the proprietors of 
the soil were under a great temptation to do nothing, to lead 
a life of stagnation, to wallow in such a sensual slough as 
Circe’s swine might have enjoyed. The army and the civil 
service of the State offered the only careers possible to a slave- 
holding aristocracy. Commerce was left to a despised class 
of beings quite out of society. The Church had no opening 
for a gentleman, unless he were an ascetic who chose to 
abandon the world for a cloister. Literature, science, and 
art, were scarcely even looked upon as possible professions for 
a member of the ruling classes. No wonder that Lermontof 
drew in 1838 so gloomy a picture of Russian society in the 
lines commencing: ‘ Sorrowfully do I look upon the present 
‘generation. Its future seems either gloomy or meaningless, 
‘and meanwhile, whether under the burden of knowledge or 
‘of doubt, it grows old in idleness.’ But the emancipation, 
and the other beneficent changes which have accompanied it, 
have produced a wholesome change in the life led by the 
Russian gentry. They have been rudely shaken from their 
enervating slumbers. They have been forced to open their 
long-closed eyes to the ruin which was slowly but certainly 
drawing near. They have been obliged to set their houses in 
order, and if many have found themselves bankrupt at the 
close of that operation, their insolvency is due to causes 
which preceded the emancipation, and not to that act itself. 
Some of them have sunk beneath the shock. But the majority 
have bravely and temperately accepted their position, re- 
trenched the absurd expenditure bequeathed to them by their 
ancestors, and set to work to restore their shaken fortunes by 
intelligently farming the land left at their disposal, or by 
engaging (not always, it must be admitted, with the best 
results) in commercial undertakings, or by entering upon one 
of the many careers which in most countries are now open to 
men of family. 

It is much more difficult to arrive at any just conclusion 
with regard to the effect of the emancipation upon the pea- 
sants. That in many districts the common people have become 
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more careless than they were, more idle, and more addicted to 
that drunkenness which is the besetting vice of the Russian as 
well as of the English working-classes, there can be no doubt ; 
nor is the fact to be wondered at. A long-continued system 
of slavery always corrupts and degrades a people, saps its prin- 
ciples, lowers its moral tone, weakens its self-respect and 
its power of self-restraint. Therefore we need not be as- 
tonished if, when the control of the slave-driver is abolished, 
the liberated slave yields to temptation. Moreover, the Rus- 
sian slaves had to contend against the depressing influence of 
disappointment. They had always held that, although they 
belonged to the gentry, yet the land belonged to them; and 
when they heard that serfdom was to be abolished, they 
imagined that they would become the absolute owners of the 
lands for which they had hitherto been called upon to pay 
money or labour to their lord. When they found that all they 
had gained was their personal liberty, which they had never 
been educated into prizing, and that they were expected to 
pay for their land as before, they were sorely disappointed, and 
could scarcely believe that the longed-for boon had assumed 
proportions to their eyes so slender. In spite of this, however, 
they have resigned themselves to their lot, and they justly de- 
serve the praise Mr. Wallace accords to them ‘ for the patience 
‘and long-suffering which they displayed, as soon as they 
‘understood the law.’ It is easy for hostile eyes to pick out of 
official reports instances of the deterioration of the Russian 
peasant since the emancipation. But it is still easier for 
friendly eyes to see for themselves, in many a Russian village, 
proofs of a great change that has taken place for the better in 
the life led by the peasants, in the sums of money which they 
are able to command, in the absence of that servile bearing to 
which some admirers of the old system secretly look back with 
regret. 

In many respects, however, but little change has taken 
place among the peasants, we may almost say for centuries. 
Nearly as unlettered, as uncultured, and as superstitious as he 
was before the Romanofs came to the throne, is the Russian 
moujik now. The progress of education, the march of intellect, 
the enlargement of thought, which have so greatly altered the 
popular life of many other lands, have scarcely produced any 
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effect upon the masses in Russia, which retain their time- 
honoured ignorance, and along with it their devotion to their 
Church and to their Monarch. Centuries have passed, the 
devastating Tartars are now represented by good-humoured 
pedlars and waiters, or by well-educated and decorous house- 
holders; the dreaded Pole has changed his part of a conqueror 
for that of a victim; the dangerous Lithuanian is known 
chiefly as a poverty-stricken peasant, tilling a barren soil and 
speaking a tongue doomed to extinction ; the lord, whom the 
peasant so long looked upon as his absolute master, is now 
merely a superior neighbour; the officials, whom he used 
equally to fear and to hate, are now, the tax-gatherer excepted, 
deprived of their power to hurt. All the peasant’s mortal 
foes have yielded to the force of time. But still his old 
struggle goes on unchanged with the hostile forces of nature ; 
still he has to contend with the fierce heat of the summer, the 
winter’s long and mighty cold; and so his every-day life has 
not materially changed with the revolving years which have 
made such a difference in the fortunes of his country. He tills 
the soil and reaps the harvest, as his forefathers did; he attends 
the meetings of the commune, in which the affairs of the 
village are settled, land and ta¥es are allotted, and a rough 
kind of justice is dispensed with respect to both civil and 
criminal cases of certain kinds. He retains his affection for 
the old amusements of his race, including, unfortunately, the 
indulgence in strong liquors which has always characterized 
the Slavs ; one which, according to a dubious legend, prevented 
the merits of Islam from coming home to the mind of the still 
heathen Vladimir; who listened to Mohammedan proselytizers 
till they told him he must give -up wine, whereupon he 
exclaimed, ‘ We Russians delight in drinking! Impossible for 
‘us to live without that.’ <A stranger to the freethinking 
which has made such way in many lands, the Russian peasant 
retains the childlike faith of his ancestors, worships as they 
worshipped, obeys like them the commands of the Church, 
and at last dies, fortified by its sacraments, with the tranquil- 
lity they always evinced. 

Sometimes, it is true, he finds himself called upon to play 
a new part. With the ancient institution of serfdom, the 
present Emperor swept away a great part of the corrupt 
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system of legalized injustice. In early times, says Mr. Wal- 
lace, in his excellent chapter on the new Law-Courts, the 
dispensation of justice in Russia had a thoroughly popular 
character, self-help forming the basis of the judicial procedure. 
But as the Government became autocratic, it withdrew the 
dispensation of justice from public control. Before long the 
tribunals became the homes of injustice, extortion, bribery, 
and corruption, and the Government could find no better 
remedy for these evils than ‘a system of complicated formali- 


‘ties and ingenious checks,’ which had the effect of leaving: 


the ill-paid and uneducated judges dependent for their de- 
cision upon their utterly unrighteous secretaries and other 
minor officials, who made the chancelleries of the courts ‘ dens 
‘of pettifogging rascality.’ At the same time, a power of 
annoyance was given to the police which rendered them, as 
well.as all other officials connected with the Government or 
the law, objects of a mingled fear and hatred such as we can 
scarcely realize. The greater part of these evils were swept 
away by the vast judicial reforms which followed close upon 
the emancipation of the serfs. Of the new judicial institutions 
Mr. Wallace gives a clear account. Suffice to say that the 
principal changes effected were these: The judicial organiza- 
tion was completely separated from all other branches of the 
administration ; ample publicity, with trial by jury in criminal 
cases, was introduced into the tribunals; Justice of Peace 
Courts were created for petty affairs ; and the procedure in the 
ordinary courts was greatly simplified. ‘ The new institutions,’ 
says Mr. Wallace, ‘work on the whole remarkably well, and 
‘have already conferred immense benefit on the country. 
‘The Justice of Peace Courts have already become as 
‘ thoroughly acclimatized as if they had existed for generations. 
‘The regular tribunals have likewise become acclimatized in 
‘an incredibly short space of time.’ The judges are not 
always profound jurists, but ‘they are at least honest, edu- 
‘cated men, and generally possess a fair knowledge of the 
‘law.’ Among the barristers, an entirely new class in Russia, 
there is much room for improvement, some of them not only 
selling their services as dear as possible, but even using dis- 
honest means for raising the price. But in this matter 
symptoms of a change for the better have already appeared, 
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and there are hopes that with time there will spring up among 
the Russian advocates such a feeling of professional honour 
and honesty as characterizes our own bar. About Russian 
juries opinions differ considerably, some persons judging them 
most unfavourably, declaring them unfit to decide aright, and 
unwilling to convict, even where the evidence against a culprit 
is clear. Mr. Wallace, it is pleasant to find, while admitting 
that many charges may be made against Russian juries, 
speaks well of them on the whole. The peasants are unedu- 
cated, it is true, but they have a large fund of plain common 
sense, and experience proves that, as a general rule, ‘a 
‘peasant jury is more to be relied upon than a jury drawn 
‘from the educated.’ Their ideas of criminal procedure are 
extremely primitive, and they are slow to understand why a 
notorious scoundrel should be allowed to escape ‘ because a 
‘little link in the evidence is wanting, or because some little 
‘judicial formality has not been duly observed.’ Then they 
are over-lenient in cases of assault and battery, not attaching 
much importance to a few blows more or less, and they find it 
difficult to look severely upon such swindling as resembles 
‘smart’ trading. With regard to such crimes as burglary and 
arson, however, they are more likely to sin on the side of 
severity. 

Another of the new institutions which have been bestowed 
upon Russia by the present Emperor is that of the Zemstvo, 
‘a kind of local administration which supplements the action 
‘of the rural communes,’ and undertakes whatever, within 
certain limits, seems likely to increase the material and moral 
well-being of the population. It is of a parliamentary form, 
consisting of ‘an assembly of deputies which meets at least 
‘once a year, and of a permanent executive bureau elected by 
‘the assembly from among its members.’ What surprised 
Mr. Wallace most in the meetings he attended, was the fact 
that they were composed ‘partly of nobles and partly of peasants 
‘—the latter being decidedly in the majority—and that no 
‘trace of antagonism seemed to exist between the two classes.’ 
The discussions were carried on chiefly by the nobles, but 
peasant members sometimes rose to speak, ‘ and their remarks, 
‘always clear, practical, and to the point, were invariably 
‘listened to with respectful attention by all present.’ For in 
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Russia there is none of that bitter feeling on the part of the 
working classes towards their social superiors which prevails 
farther west. And this fact partly explains the apathy with 
which the masses of the people have always received such 
revolutionary doctrines as did not anton the equable dis- 
tribution of all lands. 


Secret Societies. 


This brings us to the question as to whether a great revolu- 
tion, this time not of a peaceful nature, is preparing for 
Russia ; whether the political and legal strata of the country 
have been so undermined by socialist agitators, that before 
long a fearful crash will take place, the existing surface will 
be broken up, and there will come into play all manner of 
noxious forces, now pent underground, but fast gathering 
explosive power of the most irresistible nature. We are often 
told that this is the case; that ‘secret societies’ have long 
been at work to prepare the way for an outbreak, compared 
with which the first French Revolution will appear tame ; that 
like that great political cataclysm, it will be preceded by a 
national bankruptcy, of which the premonitory symptoms are 
plainly evident; that at first party will rise against party, 
and one class of society against another, until there shall 
suddenly burst upon the contending sides such a vast tidal 
wave of infuriated peasants, rushing along in their millions 
hatchet in hand, as shall sweep away all the barriers which 
civilization has been for ages painfully erecting against barba- 
rism, and leave at least the East of Europe a dismal waste. 
We are glad to find no confirmation of these dreary fore- 
bodings in Mr. Wallace’s wisely cautious utterances. 

Of the communal institutions of the Russian peasantry he 
gives an account which is as clear and graphic as it is correct, 
explaining the system under which each village or group of 
families holds its lands in common, describing the manner in 
which the shares in those common lands are distributed 
among the several families in proportion to the number of 
male members they contain, and bringing vividly before our 
eyes one of the popular meetings at which such distributions 
of lands and proportionate tax liabilities are made. But 
there is an immense difference between such communal 
institutions as these and the communistic ideas represented 
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in London and Geneva by such Russian journals as the 
Vpered, or ‘ Forwards,’ and the Nabat, or ‘ Tocsin,’ and other 
extremely ‘red’ imitations of Herzen’s famous Kolokol, or 
‘ Bell,’ and are held in St. Petersburg and Moscow by students 
at the Universities, and seminarists who have given up their 
original idea of taking orders, and a small body of older men 
belonging to the limited class of political enthusiasts and 
agitators. In the novel which Mr. Tourguéneff has just 
brought out at St. Petersburg, entitled Nov’, or ‘ Virgin Soil,’ 
a picture, which we believe to be a true one, is drawn of the 
inner life of one of those secret societies of which we have 
heard so much. In the persons of the enthusiastic young 
man of culture Nejdanof, and the sensible man of business 
Solomin, he has done justice to the sentimental and the 
practical parties in the revolutionary camp; while in the 
persons of the self-sacrificing Marianna, and the honest, hard- 
working Mashurina, he has created very favourable personifi- 
cations of the spirit which urges so many of the younger and 
poorer among the educated women of Russia into a revolt 
against all conventionalities. But neither the Russian revolu- 
tionists whom he, with his almost unrivalled artistic skill, 
has endowed with life upon the literary stage, nor those who 
actually exist, either secretly in Russia, or publicly enough in 
the foreign cities dear to the socialist mind, have any real hold 
upon the Russian nation. The Russian people are very unlike 
what they are represented to be by caricaturists. Of the savage 
or the bear there are but few traces among them. An eminently 
peaceable, long-suffering race, their tranquil slumbers disturbed 
by no exciting visions of national glory, their uncultured 
minds corroded by no jealousies or envies of superior birth or 
rank, they are content to live as their forefathers lived, to till 
their fields, and revere their Church, and obey their Tsar. 
Very tranquil are the depths of the popular mind, though its 
surface may be ruffled by fickle squalls, may even be hurried 
this way and that by divers winds of doctrine. The super- 
ficial observer is struck by the darkening of the visible mirror, 
by the setting of the perceptible currents, and one whose own 
bent is in the direction of the movement which he sees taking 
place before his eyes, is apt to mistake its depth and force, 
and to attach an undue importance to what is in itself a 
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trivial manifestation, to accept as a progress what is really 
nothing more than an oscillation. The editor and inspirer 
of the organ of the Russian Socialists published in London, 
holds, it is true, that the revolutionary movement now going 
on in Russia is of the highest importance, that all is prepared 
in that country for an overthrow of the existing landmarks ; 
but that it is best to wait for three or four years more, till the 
mines are thoroughly charged and the trains completely laid, 
and then to give the signal for the explosion which will change 
the face of the land. But similar ideas were current among 
the partisans of revolution towards the end of the reign of 
Alexander I. It needed but a few volleys of grape to shatter 
the plans and dispel the hopes of such enthusiasts as had 
counted on the success of a movement in which the people took 
no part, and which Nicholas sternly stopped in December, 
1825. And in the present revolutionary movement the 
Russian people as a body take no more interest than the 
English people did in the Chartist agitation of 1848. Indivi- 
dual peasants, no doubt, have been implicated in it, as well 
as individual members of almost every class in society. But 
the heart of the nation, devoted to its Church and its throne, 
has no sympathy at all with the doctrines dear to the minds of 
the philosophical revolutionists who attempt, it appears to us 
most criminally, to seduce it from its allegiance by appealing 
to its desire for untaxed land. As to the confusion which 
prevails in many minds between such thoroughly well-known 
societies as the Slavonic Committees, and such really secret 
political societies as those which Mr. Tourguéneff describes in 
Nov’, or such criminal associations as the ‘ Club of Knaves 
‘of Hearts,’ * which has lately been absorbing the attention of 
the Moscow Law-Courts, can only be excused on the ground 
of invincible ignorance. There is generally nothing more 
secret about the Slavophil associations than akout our own 
learned societies. Their ordinary proceedings are reported, 
their accounts published, and properly-introduced strangers 
can attend their meetings. Their more private transactions 
may be compared, perhaps, with those of the political com- 
mittees of the Carlton and Reform Clubs. But with revolu- 


- * A society of criminals, in which many dvoryane, or ‘ gentlemen,’ were con- 
cerned, founded for the purpose of cheating, swindling, &c. 
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tion, except among the Christian subjects of Turkey, they 
have no sympathy. Nor would their sphere be a wide one, 
were it not being perpetually extended by the results of 
Turkish misgovernment. The abstract idea of race-unity has 
never taken hold of the popular mind in Russia. 

The reforms which followed the Crimean War completely 
destroyed the at one time great influence of Herzen and his 
revolutionary colleagues. | Unredressed grievances, rank 
abuses, foster the revolutionary spirit ; and there still exist in 
Russia, notwithstanding the great changes which have taken 
place, a sufficient number of faults on the part of the admin- 
istration to account for dissatisfaction on that of its subjects. 
The peasants are heavily taxed, and in some places no allow- 
ance is made by the tax-gatherers for the distress produced 
by repeated famines. The famine in Finland was kept a 
secret from the Emperor till ‘ The Times’ revealed it to him. 
During the recent famines in the Government of Samara the 
agents of the Government sometimes carried off the last horse 
or cow of some ruined peasant who could not pay his taxes. 
Attention was called to the fact in the columns of ‘The Times,’ 
and very soon afterwards appeared an imperial order, putting 
a stop to such harsh proceedings. But except against burdens 
of this nature, the peasants have now no fair grounds of com- 
plaint. A great part of the soil of Russia has already passed 
into their hands, more of it becomes theirs every year. Before 
very long they will be the principal landholders of the country. 
War they utterly detest. The Russians are not a military 
race, and it is only when their religious feelings are appealed 
to, as is just now the case, that they are at all eager for 
battle. 


It is well known that the next Emperor of Russia will grant 
his subjects a Constitution. It is asserted, indeed, that the 
Constitution is already drawn up, and lies, officially docketed, 
in its own pigeon-hole in some ministerial bureau in St. 
Petersburg. For the conservative, or reactionary party, 
rumour states, finding they could not prevent the impending 
grant of a Constitution, thought they might as well draw it 
up themselves, and so render it as little noxious as possible. 
How constitutional principles and institutions will fare in 
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Russia it is difficult to predict with certainty, but we may 
fairly assume that they will become acclimatized as rapidly and 
thrive as vigorously as their predecessors, open law-courts and 
trial by jury. What is most important to Russia just now, is 
that its resources should be developed, its trade and com- 
merce expanded, its land and water communications increased, 
its revenues enlarged, and its army diminished. After the 
promulgation of the Constitution, all these good ends are 
likely to be kept more steadily in view. In the mean time itis 
to be hoped, now that the Eastern Question is likely to be 
settled peaceably, that the gigantic military preparations of 
the Empire may give way to others of a more peaceful nature, 
and that a burden too heavy to be borne with impunity may 
be taken off the back of an already overweighted people. As 
regards the safety of our Indian Empire, it seems difficult to 
believe that it can be seriously endangered, so long as we 
govern righteously, by a power which the alarmists tell us is 
scarcely a match for bankrupt Turkey, by a State which the 
same authority declares to be on the eve of financial ruin and 
political disintegration. At the same time the proximity of 
the Russian frontier to our own in Asia ought to give rise to an 
increased study, a desire to gain a more accurate knowledge, 
of our formidable neighbour. ‘We ought to know Russia 
‘better, and thereby avoid unnecessary collisions,’ says Mr. 
Wallace, in the final paragraph of his admirable and most 
opportune work—a work which more than fulfils the wish ex- 
pressed some years ago by Mr. Grant Duff, that some English 
traveller would become the Arthur Young of Russia. Let us 
trust that the Russia which Mr. Wallace has brought so clearly 
before our eyes may not be doomed to pass through any such 
fiery ordeal as impended over the suffering France which 
Arthur Young visited, but may rather be destined to avail it- 
self of peaceful measures capable of curing the maladies which 
now impair its strength, and of sending it forth, like a giant 
refreshed, to contend with ourselves in the bloodless arena of 
civil enterprise. 
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Art. VII.—Reform in Turkey and Coercion. 

Tue Conference cannot be said to have wholly failed. It has 
not only enabled Europe to pass a critical period without an 
outbreak of war between Turkey and Russia, and given Russia 
time for reflection ; it has not only, in addition to this, ‘placed 
‘the good relations between the Great Powers on comparatively 
‘solid ground,’ to use the guarded language of the Duc Decazes 
(Jan. 19th); the Conference has also defined the smallest 
changes which the Powers think adequate to secure the good 
government of the parts of Turkey to which, for the moment, 
the attention of Europe is confined. Itis a long step in 
advance that in their agreement on these terms the six Powers 
are, as the records of the Conference show, completely and 
heartily in accord. Such accord is almost without example 
in diplomatic history, and in this accord as to the end, there 
is ground for hope that there may follow, and follow quickly, 
accord as to the means of attaining the end. 

When we speak of ‘the end,’ the true ‘end’ is not these 
particular proposals of the Powers, but such a complete trans- 
formation of the Turkish Empire as shall make its spirit and 
its administration adequate to the good government of all its 
subjects. Some of our countrymen, who deprecate any inter- 
ference in Turkish affairs, speak of it as an outrage on the 
dignity and independence of the Turkish nation. But there is 
as yet, except in the paper constitution of Midhat Pasha, no 
Turkish Nation, in the sense of the people who inhabit Turkey. 
In Europe, at least, the Turks are a small minority, hardly less 
oppressed than the Christians, but for four centuries unhappily 
accustomed to treat the latter with contempt and outrage ; 
while the government is a small clique, recruited from time 
to time by a sort of co-option, which robs and oppresses, or 
permits the robbery and oppression of many millions of sub- 
ject races superior to the Turks in morality, industry, thrift, 
and intelligence. Instead of national life, there is in fact a 
waste of splendid materials for a great nation. To create on 
the Ottoman territory a real Nation, or Confederation of States, 
with a government suited to the character and adequate to 
protect the interests of each, must be the true purpose of the 
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Great Powers. There is reason to think that the final pro- 
gramme of the Powers was not inadequate to the purpose in view, 
although it dealt only with the provinces which have lately 
compelled the notice of Europe; and though, if carried into 
effect, ii could only have been regarded as a modest com- 
mencement of the necessary transformation. 

If the Government has not marched as far as we could 
have wished, it has, during the last three months, marched so 
far from the point at which it started, and has marched with 
so firm a step, and so clear a vision of the hopelessness of the 
reform of Turkéy coming from within, and of the danger to 
Europe from its continued postponement, as to prove that 
at length a man worthy to be called a statesman has taken 
the Eastern Question in hand. Readers of the Turkish Blue 
Books of last year, and of No. 1 of this year, are startled to 
find how far is left behind in No. 2 the panic-fear of any plan 
of real decentralisation and administrative independence for 
any Turkish province ; the fear which saw in such plans only 
attacks on the independence of the Sultan and the integrity of 
his empire, or concessions to some Machiavellian policy of 
Russia; and how far, too, has been left behind the temper, which 
shrank from no suspicion, nor even from taunts, in regard to the 
government of that country.* We are sanguine, unless support 
is withheld by the people of this country, who are only too 
prone to interrupt their chronic inattention to foreign affairs 
by nothing more than short intervals of feverish enthusiasm 
and eager declamation, that the Minister who has gone so far 
will so direct the minds of his colleagues, as that the great 
work may be brought to an enduring result. 

That work is to strengthen the administration of Turkey, 
and gradually to substitute a strong and coherent society for 
anarchy. Nothing can be more misleading than the following 
words of Lord Grey, spoken in a recent debate (Feb. 26th) : 


‘ Now, on examining this question carefully, it appears to me that the 
Turkish Empire could not be overthrown without producing more evil 
than we seek to remove, because from all information that has been laid 
before the House, and from the accounts of travellers, it certainly does 
appear that the provinces of European Turkey are not in a state at pre- 


* See for instance Lord Derby’s despatch of October 30th to Lord Augustus 
Loftus, 
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sent in which they could govern themselves—they are divided by bitter 
animosities of race, their clergy are ignorant and corrupt, and, in short, 
there exists in these provinces no single element of good government. I 
am, on the whole, of opinion that, if the Turkish rule were withdrawn, 
anarchy and civil war would follow, and that civil war would be followed 
by European war, which would in turn result in the provinces falling into 
the hands of Russia.’ 


The plan of the Conference does not contemplate the over- 
throw but the strengthening of the Turkish Empire in the 
proper sense of that word ; nor does it propose the immediate 
self-government of the provinces in question. It looks simply 
to the provision of a strong and beneficent administration for 
that part of the Sultan’s subjects; to the protection and en- 
couragement of local franchises, such as will fit the people for 
ultimate self-government ; and to the training of a school of 
honest administrators—the great want of Turkey—such as 
cannot fail to come into existence under governors of high 
character and ability, made secure in the tenure of their 
offices. 

As to anarchy and civil war following the withdrawal of 
Turkish rule, it is the business of the Great Powers to pro- 
vide a substitute for that most incapable and wasting govern- 
ment. The Conference has shown that it is not difficult to 
furnish a plan: an examination of the character of the Turks 
and of the condition of the subject races will show that the 
plan can be carried into effect without excessive difficulty. 
With populations so suffering—the suffering almost as great 
for Mahommedans as for Christians, and in some circumstances 
even greater—we do not believe in the danger of civil war. 
The danger of massacre could be anticipated by the occupation 
of the places of danger by a sufficient number of European 
troops—an occupation which need continue only till native 
troops had accommodated themselves, with the docility of 
Orientals, to the new rule. As to the provinces falling into 
the hands of Russia, that is pretty certain, if the misrule of 
Turkey continues and does not provoke the intervention, or the 
fear of intervention, by other Powers. But an occupation of 
the provinces by Russia could not be permanent, unless both 
Austria and Germany forego the policy which is as clearly 
dictated by their most imperious interests as it has been plainly 
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avowed ; or unless Russia is prepared to have on her hands 
both a most formidable foreign war and new subjects cer- 
tain in a few years to become as impatient of Muscovite rule 
as the Poles. Would Roumanians and Servians need much 
encouragement from Germany to fight against Russia for 
their independence ? And is it to be supposed the Bulgarians 
will be less ready instruments in the hands of the enemies of 
Russia ? We may depend upon it, Russia will try no such 
perilous enterprize, as the attempt to keep permanently in 
her hands any provinces of European Turkey. 

‘The task of the Conference,’ said Lord Salisbury in his 
last words at its last sitting, ‘has been to establish adminis- 
‘trative autonomy and effective guarantees against bad admin- 
‘istration in the revolted provinces.’ We may briefly review 
the principal proposals. 

1. The first group may be described as administrative, 
judicial, financial reform, and decentralization, with consider- 
able powers in elected cantonal and provincial assemblies; 
but with a governor at the head of the administration, ap- 
pointed with the approval of the Powers, and not removable 
for five years, except with their consent. 

This last proposal is an essential condition of all reform. 
Even Lord Grey says on this subject :— 


‘With respect to the corrupt choice of governors of the Turkish pro- 
vinces, and the practice of continually changing them, I think the Con- 
ference hit the real blot of Turkish government. It is impossible to doubt 
that there is no one cause to which the misgovernmert of the Turkish pro- 
vinces is more directly owing than the corrupt choice and frequent changes 
of governors. A governor who has obtained his post by corruption 
naturally endeavours to obtain from the people under his rule the money 
by which he obtained his post. He knows that he may be at any moment 
displaced by some higher bidder, and it is quite natural that a pasha 
should endeavour to screw from the people under him the largest possible 
amount of money in the smallest possible time.’ 


Lord Salisbury writes as follows :— 


‘The first proposal in importance is undoubtedly that by which, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Her Majesty’s Government's in- 
structions, the Governor-General is to be selected with the consent of the 
Powers, to be appointed for a fixed term of five years, and not to be re- 
movable except on proof of misconduct. On the acceptance of this, or 
some similar arrangement, and on the success with which it is carried out, 
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will mainly depend the hope of rescuing these provinces from the oppres- 
sion under which they have suffered. Representative institutions may be 
looked on as a means of educating the people in some perhaps distant 
future, to protect themselves; but no great results in the improvement 
of internal administration can be expected from their operations for many 
years to come.* For the present, at least, the government must be personal 
if there is to be any government at all: and on the ability and honesty of 
the governor the happiness of the people must depend. . . . Unless this 
abuse of corrupt and capricious appointments can be averted, all plans 
for improving the government of these provinces will fail. The necessity 
of devising some restraint upon it, and the hopelessness of finding any 
that is not external to the Turkish Government, justifies so exceptional a 
measure as that of admitting the interference of the Powers in the ap- 
pointment of the Governor-General, and of securing him in his office 
during good behaviour for a certain term of years.’ 


And Count Chaudordy uses the following language :— 


‘One can improvise institutions, but there is one thing one cannot im- 
provise, and that is men. It is an invariable law in the progress of the 
history of human society, that every nation which seriously wishes to 
modify its condition and make new institutions for itself, asks other na- 
tions conversant with the practice of these institutions for models, and, to 
a certain degree, for instructors. It is the case with an administration as 
it is with the art of warfare. This loan, made by all these nations to 
each other, has never appeared humiliating to them. France has for long 
borrowed from Italy the services of diplomatists and statesmen, from 
Switzerland excellent soldiers. Russia has done the same.’ 


It would, indeed, have been no exaggeration to say that, 
through many generations, Russia has owed, partly no doubt to 
her own German provinces, but also largely to Germany itself 
and other countries, her foremost administrators and her most 
famous statesmen, even in the department of Foreign Affairs. 
The employment of foreigners by tlie Khedive of Egypt is less 
remarkable than their employment by the Czars, but it is 
an example nearer home for Turkey. No change can be 
urged on the Porte more beneficent or more reasonable than 


* Lord Salisbury probably overrates the time which must elapse before the 
Bulgarians are fit for self-government. When we remember what they have 
achieved even under the Turkish rule, and the very tolerable success of Servian 
and Roumanian self-government, what is wanted seems to be merely such a 
habit of living together in peace, of profitable intercourse, and mutual respect, 
as will make Mahommedans and Christians good fellow-citizens, And this habit 
would be produced by a very few years of firm government. 
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this. It is precisely the change which it is the disgrace of suc- 
cessive Liberal Governments, containing statesmen who shared 
the responsibility of the Crimean war, that they did not con- 
strain the Porte long ago to adopt. History will record 
this failure with a dark mark against the great name of 
Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, under the general con- 
trol of the administration of a strong and able governor, 
there are abundant materials for the commencement of self- 
government. The Bulgarians,“ whose flourishing towns 
and schools have been frequently described, can certainly 
not be inferior in self-governing qualities to the Servians and 
Roumanians. Like the Servians, the Bulgarians would start 
with a strong inherited tradition of village government. The 
cantonal assemblies proposed by the Conference would be 
the sure foundation of larger franchises. The Turks know 
this well, and hence their determined opposition to such 
proposals. A good observer t has remarked :— 


‘The Turks know well enough that if they can avoid the smaller units 
of self-government in which the Christians would really govern them- 
selves, and can confine the pretence of self-government to larger areas, in 
which they can count on a large representation of the Mahommedan ele- 
ment, and still more on the subserviency of Christians placed in high 
positions by themselves (such people as the Patriarchs and others, who 
concoct the servile addresses to which allusion has been made), they may 
then, by a little clever management and political manipulation, ratain 
power afterall. Centralization is the key to the policy of the bureaucracy. 
They want to begin from the top, and say they will go down presently. 
The true view is that we must insist on beginning from the bottom with the 
villages, and working upwards. If small local government is established 
‘we may come to greater things, and perhaps to a Parliament for Turkey 
in the end, but not yet.’ 


2. The second group of the proposed reforms consisted in a 
local control over the assessment and collection of those taxes, 
namely, the taxes on land, crops, cattle, and persons, which have 
hitherto been the pretext for the most cruel oppression. How 


* What is here’said of the Bulgarians might be said also of the people of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. Butsuch hasbeen in Bosnia the oppression of one class 
of natives by another, rather than by the Turkish government, and such are its 
agrarian difficulties, that the powers of the governors there must be wider and 
‘stronger, and the growth of self-government slower than elsewhere. 

+ Sir George Campbell’s ‘ Handy-Book on the Eastern Question,’ p. 187. 
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cruel, how constant, and how deeply implanted in the Ottoman 
habits of so-called government, were these abuses, is now well 
known to our readers from innumerable books, letters, and 
despatches. The control was proposed to be mainly lodged in 
a cantonal assembly, elected for districts containing a popu- 
lation of from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 

8. Hitherto the Christians have been excluded not only from 
the army but from the police, which, consisting exclusively of 
Mussulmans, was the constant and cruel robber and oppressor 
of the people. ‘Think,’ says Sir George Campbell, ‘ of a sys- 
‘tem under which no Christian can bear arms in any capacity, 
‘not even the baton of a policeman, nor exercise any executive 
‘authority, even the pettiest,—under which not only the whole 
‘army, but the whole executive administration, the whole 
‘ police down to the village watchman, are all of the dominant 
‘Mahommedan minority, while the Christian majority are 
‘entirely and without exception a subject-people.’ 

It is an obvious condition of good government, that a police 
should be formed in sympathy with the population, and able 
to perform the duties of a police. And it is an essential con- 
dition of future self-government, the goal of all reforms, that 
the whole population should have an opportunity of military 
training. Hence the two proposals of the Conference, that 
a local militia should be constituted, of which the Christians 
should form a part proportional to their numbers; and that 
the police should be so reorganised as to include a contingent 
of Christians proportional to the population. 

4. The last part of the plan of the Powers was the nomina- 
tion by them, as the allies of the Sultan, of a Commission of 
Supervision. There is unquestionably a certain force in the 
objections to this part of the plan, grounded on the vague- 
ness of the powers of the commission, and on the division of 
responsibility between persons of different nations, and those 
not, perhaps—for it would be difficult to obtain their services 
—men of the highest ability and discretion. It would have 
been better, we think, to have insisted at once and formally 
on the nomiration, as Governors-General, of European per- 
sonages of the greatest capacity and experience, and to have 
concentrated on them the responsibility both of executive 
action and of report to the Powers. The Powers, in their 
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proposals at the Conference, really did undertake, to a very 
large extent, the government of a part of the Turkish Empire ; 
and it would have been better to exercise it directly (as 
Count Chaudordy intimated might be the case), through non- 
Turkish administrators, than to reserve a mere power of 
further interference, or of mere remonstrance, in the case of 
a failure of Turkish administrators, though approved by the 
Powers, and watched by their Commissioners. 

But it is worth while to note the grounds on which the ap- 
pointment of the foreign Commission of Supervision was 
recommended. They illustrate both the condition of the 
Turkish Empire, and the fact that, in the judgment of so 
conservative a statesman as Lord Salisbury, nothing can 
save that empire from anarchy but European intervention, 
and, in one form or another, European administration. 
‘Everything promised in successive irades and firmans had, 
‘and has,’ Lord Salisbury observed, ‘ still to be provided. The 

election of the councils of administration, the service of the 

‘taxes, as well as their assessment and collection, the re- 
‘organisation of the tribunals, the qualities requisite in the 
‘judges, the entire reform of the police and the requisite 
‘qualities for admission to it as well as its duties, the con- 
‘struction of roads, the establishment of complete freedom 
‘in religion, the conditions necessary for admission to the ser- 
‘vice of the State, all this was put by the Porte itself, in a 
‘Note of the 18th of February, 1876, under a commission 
‘ declared to be independent of the Porte.’ 

But, according to the Note, the independence of the com- 
mission was to be secured by its free election by the people of 
the provinces. Under any circumstances, what security could 
there be under Turkish rule for free election? What prospect, 
under the freest election, of a population so long divided into 
oppressors and oppressed making a wise choice? Do men 
fit to be chosen exist in the provinces? Such questions might 
have been asked at any time. ‘But since Feb. 13, 1876, terrible 
‘ events,’ said Lord Salisbury, ‘had passed. The exasperation 
‘ of men’s minds at present is such, that the system of election 
‘which might have been adopted a year ago, could not now be 
‘ introduced with the same safety. . . . The Powers are con- 

* vinced that the only sure way of forming an independent 
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‘commission, would be to entrust the nomination of the com- 
‘mission to the allies of the Sultan.’ The objections to such 
a commission may be great. But the reasons for proposing it 
show that either Turkey must continue in chronic anarchy, or 
Turkish administrators must be superseded to a very large 
extent by foreign ones. 

The principal reforms proposed by the six Powers have now 
been mentioned. But partly because{it shows what are the 
opinions of the statesman who took the leading part on 
behalf of England in the Conference, and the immense 
change which has come over the policy and point of view of 
the Cabinet he represents; and partly because it answers a 
criticism that is still commonly heard among us,—we make, 
before passing to another part of the subject, one more extract 
from a despatch of Lord Salisbury :— 


‘ Those who think that any diminution of the authority of the central 
government, however essential to an improved administration, would be 
favourable to the assumed designs of Russia, will, of course, find a Russian 
character in the propositions that have been submitted to the Porte. A 
sounder view, however, appears to me to be, that in proportion as the good 
government and consequent contentment of these provinces increase, the 
less inclined will they be to change their allegiance. Many territories have 
been added to Russia during the last century, but in no instance have the 
additions been brought about by any desire on the part of the inhabitants 
for incorporation into the Russian Empire. There is no ground in history, 
therefore, for the belief that a grant of practical self-government to the 
Bulgarian provinces would develop any such desire in the population. It 
is probable that the movements which have recently taken place in Bul- 
garia, and have been so terribly repressed, are due in part to agitators of 
Russian nationality. But such intrigues derive their power, not from any 
ethnological sentiment, nor from a distant relationship of languages, but 
from the profound misgovernment under which the inhabitants have 
suffered.’ 


II. 


The changes thus unanimously recommended by the Powers 
were rejected by the Porte. On the one hand it may be com- 
plained that they were inadequate, inasmuch as they took no 
account either of Asia or of the other provinces of European 
Turkey,—none the less ill-governed because they have been 
recently free from rebellion on the one side and massacre on 
the other. To such complaints it was a fair reply that, after 
provision had been made by Europe for the administration of 
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the most disturbed provinces of the Sultan’s Empire, the 
Porte might be expected to concentrate its administrative re- 
sources with better results than before on the remaining pro- 
vinces, profiting by the experience of those under European 
supervision ; while, if time should show a failure to reform 
their administration, a precedent of intervention had been 
established, which might be extended to other provinces and 
gradually to the whole empire. 

Or a different criticism may be made. Europe, it may 
be said, is undertaking the administration of the Turkish 
Empire; and this is an unexampled task. England has 
conquered and governs India with considerable success, Russia 
with tolerable success has conquered and governs Turkestan. 
But that the administration of a large empire, or of part of 
a large empire, in Europe, and possibly also in Asia, should 
be undertaken by the six Great Powers of Europe is not only 
an unexampled but a hopeless task. We gladly accept this 
statement of the question. To a considerable, though to a 
limited extent, the Great Powers did at the Conference under- 
take the administration of the Turkish Empire. No consider- 
ation of any plan of intervention or coercion can be adequate 
which does not admit this. We are really asked to decide 
whether our government shall co-operate with other Powers 
in a policy, which may make them sharers in responsibility 
for the government of part, possibly of the whole, of the 
Turkish Empire.* 

The changes recommended by the Powers having been met by 
an unqualified rejection from the Porte, what is the prospect 
that the Porte will adequately reform its own administration? 


* It may be sufficient here to say, that two conditions must be satisfied, if 
such a responsibility is to be wisely undertaken. The population must be one 
that will submit readily, for the limited time that may be necessary, to foreign 
Chiefs of Administration; and this, for reasons to be given in the text, we believe 
is the character of almost the whole population of Turkey. And, secondly, 
there must be a prospect of agreement among the Powers as to the mode of 
administration. Here, again, if the decision of the Powers is limited to the 
appointment of Governors-General of very large provinces—that is, to the choice 
of a few very high officers—and to the approval of outlines of reforms to be 
worked out into their details on the spot, the difficulty is not great. The diffi- 
culty would be greater if the appointments to be made were many and incon- 
siderable. In that case, there would be room for the growth among subordinates 
of international jealousies, which the Cabinets, notwithstanding their calmer 
atmosphere and larger point of view, might find it difficult to appease. 
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- This question is really answered by the almost complete 
dearth of administrators to which we have already referred. 
Things were, in this respect, bad twenty, bad fifteen, bad 
ten years ago; they are worse now. They must necessarily 
grow worse, for the real rulers of Turkey, as we have said, 
are an incompetent and corrupt clique, recruiting their 
numbers by the co-option, so to speak, of favourites. ‘ When 
‘a pasha is appointed,’ Mr. Senior was told in 1859—and 
the narrative is admitted to be most true to-day—‘ his palace 
‘is filled with poor relations, idlers, and adventurers. They 
‘form his unpaid retinue. As opportunities offer, he pro- 
‘vides for those who take his fancy, or make themselves 
‘useful. . . . Hence, once in the service of a great man, an 
‘adventurer, whether hired or purchased, a servant or a slave, 
‘may get from thence into the service of the public, and there 
‘bribe his way up; being assisted in his course by loans from 
* Armenian and Greek bankers, who make it a regular part of 
‘their business to trust for the success of their investment 
‘to the promotion of their client, who will thus acquire the 
‘means of at once making his own fortune and repaying their 
advances.’ 

Under such a system corruption and incompetence are 
the rule; ability, honour, and vigour the ever rarer excep- 
tions. Isit not manifest that every year of such practices must 
farther and farther degrade and enfeeble the rulers of a 
nation? Is it not astonishing that English newspapers and 
members of parliament should be found, who, knowing this is 
80, still believe that Turkey can be reformed from within— 
otherwise than by the employment of Europeans, which means 
the surrender by the ruling ‘ Ring’ of their prey. ‘There is 
‘not a palace on the Bosphorus,’ it has been said, ‘that has 
‘not decimated the inhabitants of a province.’ And it is these 
palace-builders who are expected at once to reform Turkey, 
and to destroy their own hopes of wealth! Lord Stratford, 
finally leaving Constantinople in 1859, declared that nothing 
could save Turkey but a large employment of Europeans 
in the highest places of the administration. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, in 1860, expressed the same opinion with not less em- 
phasis ; though he failed to follow it up in any respect with 
practical suggestions, or with the vigour that the chronic 
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state of crisis in the empire demanded. In 1861, a very 
eminent Englishman, Lord Dufferin, had a large experience 
of Syria, at a time when Fuad Pasha, one of the ablest of 
Turkish statesmen, was invested with unusually large powers 
for its administration. Lord Dufferin found all Fuad Pasha’s 
subordinates incompetent ; the correspondence of the Consuls 
shows the anarchy that everywhere prevailed, except where 
Fuad was personally present; and Lord Dufferin recommended, 
though he recommerded in vain, the erection of all Syria into 
a practically autonomous province, tributary to the Porte, 
under a governor appointed with the approval of the Powers for 
a fixed term of years. Evidence has been accumulated on evi- 
dence, showing the hopelessness of expecting reform or decent 
administration from the Porte; and it must be remembered 
that not only is there need of the qualities required by the 
ordinary administration of an empire; security of life and 
property, and the very rudiments of prosperity in Bosnia, 
demand agrarian changes, which only administrators of the 
highest order could properly undertake. 

When a royal house has fallen into decay, when every cor- 
rupt influence is strong around it, when power passes rapidly 
from one incompetent hand to another, a State, it is said, may 
be saved by a single strong man. Such a man sets aside the 
prince and reigns in his stead, or in bis name. Midhat Pasha, 
in this manner, supported by the chiefs of the army and of 
the fleet, might, it may be thought, have set aside or made 
himself the master of the Sultan, defied the fanaticism of 
Stamboul, and recruited the civil service of Turkey with able 
foreigners. This also, it has been shown, was not to be. 

Long before the fall of Midhat Pasha, before even the 
assembling of the Conference, the reasons why real reform 
cannot come from Turkish reformers had been thus stated :— 


‘The Turkish reformers are, no doubt, willing to reform the Turkish 
Government on European models. But they will not brook interference; 
they think they can do it themselves. . . . Above all, they cling to a highly 
centralising system. Parliaments, senates, and all they would grant, 
and even provincial councils supposed to be of an improved character ; 
but all power must be concentrated in Constantinople; all the official 
hierarchy must come from thence ; they must themselves manage and con- 
trol the machinery: under constitutional forms the government must be 
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more bureaucratic than ever. They want to play a game which requires 
great strength,—under the circumstances of Turkey, almost superhuman 
strength. . . . In the hands of mere modern Turkish pashas the thing is 
impossible.’ 


And the best English opinion more recently expressed,* as 
to the capacity of the Turks for reform, is as follows :— 


‘The governmentof that country is entirely dependent on the strength 
and power of the Sultan. There is no aristocracy, there is no governing 
class, there is no organised democracy, there is no representative govern- 
ment. There are two foundations only—religion and the Sultan. The 
power of the Sultan is something which cannot be discussed in great 
detail, but it must be obvious that a Sultan that succeeds to other Sultans 
who have been removed by revolutionary power in a few months, does 
not inherit all the attributes and all the autocracy of his predecessors. 
And the religion is in the hands of men who are largely responsible for 
those revolutions, whose sincerity and devotion to their country cannot 
be questioned, but whos ignorance of European affairs and all that 
statesmanship implies, and of the political circumstances and prospects of 
their own country is absolute and complete.’ 


But the men who ‘have the religion in their hands,’ may 
be the men who depose Sultans ;—they are not the men who 
carry on the administration of the Turkish provinces. The 
only men whom the people who ‘ have the religion in their 
hands’ could employ as administrators, without going to 
Europe for aid, are the very men, under whose management, 
‘in the interior of every part of Turkey, with rare and tem- 
‘porary exceptions, there is the mixture of anarchy and 
‘despotism, of timidity, negligence, cruelty, and rapacity,’ 
which has led to the deserted fields and unused natural wealth — 
of Asia Minor, Syria, Bosnia, and almost every part of Turkey 
in both continents. 

The reform or, as it should sittin: be called, the transforma- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire must not therefore be expected to 
come from within. 

Are we, then, to let things alone? We use Sir George 
Campbell’s language for our reply :— 


‘People who wish to keep things as they are are in the habit of saying = 
“Oh, if you only let it alone, the Christians are rising, the Turks going. 


* Lord Salisbury, in the House of Lords; 
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down; the Christians will gradually get the upper hand, and the matter will 
settle itself!’’ The argument is the most plausible that I know on that 
side of the question, but it is fallacious nevertheless. The Turks see it as 
well as we do, and they are not such fools as quietly to submit to the 
process. On the contrary, as has already been shown, they have been 
taking the greatest precautions against it. Just in proportion as the 
Christians rise in one way the Turks keep them down in another; more 
and more disarming them, and placing all real power in Mahommedan 
hands. The process could only be worked out in the end by very bitter 
civil war and much bloodshed ° (p. 186). 


The truth is that civil war is likely to arise not from inter- 
vention, as Lord Grey suggested, but from non-intervention. 

If, then, reform cannot be expected from within, and if there 
are such objections to ‘doing nothing,’ is the condition of 
the Turkish Empire such as to make intervention from without 
likely to succeed ? Can the civil war and the bloodshed, as 
the only alternatives to the continued degradation and waste 
of great races and rich provinces, be prevented by force 
or the fear of force from without? To this question, we 
believe, the facts of the time justify an affirmative answer. If 
the Powers can concur in the intervention, it is, we venture to 
think, certain to succeed, and at no disproportionate cost. 

In the first place, as has been said, there is no Turkish 
nation, in the sense in which there is an Italian, a French, 
and a Spanish nation. If any of these nations is misgoverned, 
a homogeneous people, proud of their history, would resent 
foreign interference in their behalf far more than the misrule 
of their countrymen. In Turkey, we should have indeed to 
overcome the resistance of the Ottoman Turks and of the 
other Mahommedans. But these are a minority. And it is 
characteristic of all Mahommedans that they know when they 
are beaten. In India and in Turkestan the Mahommedans, 
when once convinced of their inferiority in strength, have 
quietly acquiesced. And the Ottoman Mahommedans, when 
neither police nor officials, with appetites whetted by power, 
are a languid and unenterprising people. 

In Turkey every year of just government would confirm the 
superiority of the Christians; their numbers and their wealth 
would increase still more rapidly than at’ present; and the 
sense of security and a fair share in the armed forces of the 
country, would speedily give them self-reliance. Moreover, 
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as to the Turks themselves, it is power that corrupts. Praise 
of the Turkish soldier is as general as condemnation of the 
Turkish officer. ‘ The rural Turk,’ says Sir George Campbell, 
‘is generally a good sort of man, honest, sober, and patient; 
‘religious in his way, not prone to ordinary crime,* and very 
‘amenable to decent government. . . . Almost all those who 
‘have come much in contact with the ordinary Turk, are 
‘ unanimous in their praise.’ ‘The poor Turk is honest and 
‘humane. The private Turkish soldier is brave. Itis the rich 
‘Turk who is always an oppressor,’ wrote Mr. Senior in 1859. 
Mr. Ralston writes in the present year: ‘All who know the 
‘Turkish common people intimately, speak well of them. 
‘Sober, honest, and industrious, the Turk, so long as he is 
‘poor and lowly, is a respectable member of society, with 
‘numerous good points in his character. But, like the 
‘proverbial beggar, he no sooner mounts aloft then he hastens 
‘towards evil. . . . The virtues which throve under the stern 
‘pressure of need collapse. The decent, God-fearing villager 
‘or artisan becomes the rapacious, brutal official, who sets at 
‘defiance laws human and divine.’ Also ‘the poor Turks 
‘have quite as much to gain by a reform of the government as 
‘the Christians.’ And the vast majority of the Turks are ‘the 
‘poor Turks.’ 

Moreover, the poor Turks are conscious of their sufferings 
under their own government. 

‘Of late years,’ says Sir G. Campbell, ‘the Turks, deprived of their 
ancient privileges, subjected to the ill-regulated revenue demands of the 
State, and to the gross and increasing misgovernment of a despotic 
bureaucracy, drained of their manhood to supply an overgrown and under- 
paid army, and little competent to hold their own in peaceful arts against 
their rising neighbours, are in a very bad position, and becoming more 
and more discontented every day.’ 


* Sir George Campbell shares an opinion as to the Bulgarian massacres 
now generally held by those best acquainted with Turkey. It is that ‘the 
* Mahommedan population, the police, the Bashi-Bazouks, and the troops, were 
‘encouraged and led on by official authority to attack and destroy the Christian 
‘villages.’ ‘It would,’ it is said elsewhere, ‘ have been contrary to their cha- 
racter to have ventured or conceived such crimes without express orders.’ The 
Circassians, emigrants from Asia, and the Pomaks, a fierce tribe of Bulgarians 
it who have embraced Mahommedanism, and live a brigand life in the mountains, 
are exceptions to the commendation expressed in the text, and would of course 
be restrained by a strong government. 
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Such is the opinion of a man who, in his observation of 
European Turkey, has been assisted by long and intimate 
acquaintance with Mahommedans in India. His opinion was 
written four months ago. But eighteen years ago Consul 
Blunt told Mr. Senior that ‘the Mussulmans of Macedonia 
' and Thessaly are as disaffected to the central government 
‘as the Christians are. They have a hundred times said to 
‘me, When will you drive those hogs from Constantinople ?’ 
Remembering 1854, they also ‘detest the Greeks,’ who then 
ravaged their country. What they want ‘is in fact good 
‘ government.’ And Consul Calvert and Captain Ardagh, R.E., 
ordered to report, at Lord Salisbury’s desire, on the state 
of Mussulman feeling in Bulgaria, express similar opinions 
in 1877. They are far from. giving the impression that 
the mass of the people would spontaneously massacre the 
Christians when the government had yielded. ‘The Turkish 
‘population is eminently submissive, and, as a rule, quiet and 
‘inoffensive,’ is a remark the former quotes with approval. ‘It 
“is a general result,’ he adds, ‘ of my experience, that the power 
‘of the central government over the Mussulman population 
‘is, in all civil matters, absolute and unlimited. . . . There 
‘ cannot be a more hollow plea than that which the Porte often 
‘ finds it convenient to put forward, of its inability to control the 
‘Moslem population.’ It seems fairly to follow from this, 
that if the central government can be controlled by the 
Powers, the acquiescence of the population will follow. 
‘Without provocation by the official classes,’ says Captain 
Ardagh, ‘there is strong reason to believe that the lower 
‘part of the urban and rural population, partly from igno- 
‘rance, partly from habitual submissiveness, would accept 
‘ without a murmur any changes likely to be proposed.’ 

Consul Calvert, indeed, quotes the remark of a local ‘ Bey,’ 
which at first sight might be thought to confirm the opinion 
that an European intervention might be the signal for a 
massacre. ‘There are two things,’ the Bey said, ‘ which we 
‘are determined to support the government in opposing; the 
‘one is the transfer of the province to Russia, or, which is 
‘the same thing, a Russian occupation; the other is the 
‘putting the Bulgarians over our heads. These, two things 
‘we will resist not only with arms, but with our very nails.’ 
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But this—the putting the Bulgarians over the heads of the 
Mussulmans—is not what the Powers have proposed. They 
have proposed to put a strong government over both, and 
to give each local franchises. And a Russian occupation 
(supposing any occupation to become necessary) is exactly 
what we deprecate, and those who, with Lord Derby, say that 
England shall never take part in coercion, make it almost 
inevitable. Moreover, the Bey’s resistance, like that of Mus- 
sulmans elsewhere, would no doubt cease when it became 
clearly hopeless. Nor, again, is resistance to foreign troops 
necessarily massacre of Bulgarians. Nor is even some risk of 
massacre so great an evil as the certainty of the permanence 
of the misrule which exists in almost every part of Turkey. 
The Bey quoted, and all the other Mussulmans of position con- 
sulted, ‘except one,’ agree ‘ that the presence of foreign officials 
‘in the general and local administration would be an unmixed 
‘ benefit.’ 

The Turks and other Mahommedans having submitted to 
coercion, or to the imminence of coercion, there would re- 
main the subject races, whose name and history for four 
hundred years have been associated only with oppression 
and risings against oppression. In regard to these, again, 
the task of intervening Powers would not present formidable 
difficulties. They are for the most part a quiet agricultural, 
or pastoral people. They need, in the first place, and they 
would be content with, rest from misrule, security for life and 
property, the opportunity of growing rich, and of forming, by 
the practice of citizens’ duties, habits of self-reliance. It is 
surely not beyond the capacity of the Great Powers, by a 
well-considered plan of intervention, to satisfy these require- 
ments. Nor, on the other hand, need the intervention be long 
continued. In a very few years* the provinces would have 

* Servia and Roumania (says Sir G. Campbell, with whom, emphasising the 
need of a modest beginning, a greater authority, Lord Strangford, is entirely 
in accord) had not the benefit of such a preparation for autonomy 
as is proposed for the other provinces of Turkey; and their people are 
not superior to the Bulgarians in native capacity for self-government. Yet 
as to Servia: ‘Servia, but a short time back, was in a very reduced and ap- 
parently barbarous condition. Many people supposed that it was incapable of 
self-government ; but, starting from the government of the village by acompact. 
body of small village landowners, in a marvellously short time Servia has at- 


tained to an efficient government. From all I could learn when I visited that 
part of the world, I am convinced that Servia has become of recent years a 
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acquired sufficient capacity for self-government, and the in- 
tervention would naturally cease. Itis only, we admit, because 
intervention in the case of Turkey thus presents comparatively 
few difficulties, and could be limited in its duration, that such 
an exception to the ordinary policy of this country and of 
Europe, can be seriously advocated. 

Would the Porte yield to the threat of force, or would it 
resist ? Some of those who know the Turks best are confident 
that they would yield to the threat of coercion. Lord Salis- 
bury, however, bids us beware of over confidence on this point. 

‘Some people are so sanguine as to think that as soon as the six 
Powers announced their intention of resorting to coercion, the Turks 
would yield. Iwas always very sceptical as to this. . . . I should shrink 


from being associated with a policy which trusted for its success entirely 
to the probability of the Turks yielding to threats.’ 


On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that the appear- 
ance of the allied fleets off Stamboul would not effectually 
coerce the Sultan, the men who ‘have the religion in their 
‘hands,’ and the administrators—the pashas, that is to say, 
to whom the palaces on the Bosphorus belong. Do not all these 
live in Constantinople ? And are not they the whole govern- 
ment of Turkey? What other centres are there of Mussulman 
life? What is their strength ? Damascus, with the Lebanon, 
needed for its control in 1861 but 6,000 French troops; and 
is there any Mussulman city greater than Damascus ? 

Still, if there is any prospect whatever of the resistance of 
the Turks to the demands of Europe, when enforced by the 
threats of coercion, there must be no doubt about two things. 
A sufficient force, military and naval, must be provided both to 
in the shortest time, and to occupy simultaneously the centres 
defeat the Turkish forces with the least possible waste of life and 
remarkable instance of successful free government; her people are peasant 
proprietors, with very few of a landless class among them ; and those peasant 
proprietors governing themselves have established a free government and state. 

‘Roumania, again, which but a few years ago was supposed incapable of 
self-government, is now one of the best and most progressive countries in 
Europe. Like Servia, its government is very free, but it isa well-regulated and 
a sensible democracy, against which also no worse thing can be alleged than 
a foolish jealousy of the Jews, which will probably soon be got over.’ 

‘ The Bulgarians,’ says the same writer, ‘seem to be just the steady sober 


sort of people among whom self-government, beginning with the management 
ef purely local affairs, may succeed the best.’ 
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of fanaticism, which are few and well known. And, secondly, 
the Powers must agree beforehand on the course to be pur- 
sued in every probable event. The overthrow in battle of the 
Ottoman forces, however anxiously the Powers may have 
sought to avoid a collision, and however moderate they may 
be in victory, may destroy the Sultan’s authority altogether, 
and make it necessary to provide for the reorganisation of 
the whole empire. Short of this, if the Powers are reluc- 
tantly constrained to employ force, they may well enlarge the 
moderate programme of the Conference, and insist on the like 
or better guarantees for the rest of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. Lord Salisbury, in weighty words, has recently shown 
that such an enlargement of the demands to be made on the 
. Porte, in the event of Europe having to wait in vain for 
reforms, is not in his opinion an impossible event. 


‘If this question comes into a military phase ; if once the Powers of 
Europe are assured that there is no hope of preventing a war in South- 
Eastern Europe, and if they once have to decide upon the state of things 
that shall be so produced, there is every reason to fear that the very 
energy of the considerations which had induced them now to strain every 
effort to avert a war will rather lead them in the future to say, “ This 
question must be settled once for all, so that no future war shall occur.”’,’ 


This is not the place to anticipate the manner in which the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire should be met, or the shape to be 
taken by such radical changes, short of its complete over- 
throw, as the continuance of the present anarchy may de- 
mand. We have, however, not only the working precedents of 
the Lebanon and of Samos, we have Lord Dufferin’s plan for 
the government of the whole of Syria, with a separate army, 
an independent financial system (the customs of course 
excepted), and a practically autonomous administration — 
a plan which gained the cordial approval of Lord Russell 
and the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, though it was 
promptly abandoned when objections were made by the Porte. 
There can be no reason why a similar plan should not be 
made available for that and for other parts of the Turkish 
Empire. The maintenance of the integrity of that empire 
may, or may not, remain an essential part of European 
policy. We assume that it will. In any case, the diffi- 
culty cannot be insuperable of combining, for the purposes 
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of a common defence and of a common customs frontier, 
the various provinces, and ultimately the various autono- 
mous States of the present empire. Constantinople itself 
with the surrounding territory may receive a suitable organ- 
isation. And the perhaps necessary enlargement of Greece 
might be accompanied by its admission as a sovereign State, 
after the manner of Bavaria and Saxony, into a Confederation 
of the Euxine and the Levant. 


Til. 


The necessary force for a peaceful, or at least a rapid and 
orderly, settlement of the Eastern Question can come only 
from the maintenance of the European concert. In order 
that the settlement may be made rapidly and with the least 
possible violence, the force must be overwhelming. England 
and Russia at least must concur in furnishing it: it is to be 
hoped also Italy and Austria. The greater the available re- 
sources, the greater the chance of a peaceful settlement. A 
plan of administration to be settled by the six Powers; the 
intervening Powers to bind themselves in a Protocol to give 
effect to the Administrative Programme :—Is this beyond the 
capacity of the time which has already achieved the Geneva 
Arbitration? No one can read the proceedings of the Con- 
ference at Constantinople without feeling that, however un- 
worthy of the beginning the end may be, we have in it the fair 
promise of better international relations. The concord of the 
Conference was the result of the desire of the peoples of Europe 
for peace. That was the force which lay behind it. We be- 
lieve the desire of the peoples of Europe for peace, and their 
influence over their governments, are forces, the strength of 
which is steadily and surely growing. It was felt at the Con- 
ference that the separate intervention of a single Power would 
be censured by the rest of Europe, which, moreover, would 
hardly permit any gain whatever to fall to the State which 
should be guilty of that separate intervention. Hence, to 
some extent, the moderation of Russia. Hence the concen- 
tration of attention not on this or that scheme of national 
ambition, but on that general interest of all Europe, which 
lies in the pacification of Turkey. 

‘It is our duty,’ said Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords 
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on February 21st, ‘ to exhaust appeal, remonstrance, exhorta- 
‘tion, before deserting a cause we have hitherto maintained ;’ 
before, we would rather say, having recourse to force. Hoping 
against every probability, we may still ‘ cling to the hope that 
‘some alteration may occur in the councils of Turkey, which 
‘will bring back our alliance to the same state as it was 
‘before.’ When the last hope is gone, is the concert of the 
Powers to provide the forces which will be needed for interven- 
tion, and to regulate the changes that must be made ? or are 
both to be left to the hazard of the isolated intervention of a 
single and neighbouring power? 

The separate intervention of Russia in the affairs of Turkey 
would be a calamity. The issue between Turkey and Europe 
should not be narrowed into an issue between Turkey and 
Russia. Religious passions, dynastic ambition, military 
pride, the panslavist dreams of political agitators, should not 
contend for dominion over European Turkey. Europe has no 
interest in the way being prepared for a war between Russia 
and Austria or Germany. What Europe wants is that, with 
as little bloodshed, as little waste of resources, as little devas- 
tation of territory, as little delay as possible, some of the 
richest territories of Europe may be rescued from neglect, and 
some of the most promising races from degradation. The iso- 
lated action of Russia means not this, it means more numerous 
and more doubtful and bloody battles ; the devastation of larger 
districts ; the delay of reorganisation ; the initiation, at least, 
of that reorganisation by Russia, the least competent, by far, 
of the Powers to such a task; and demands for territorial 
compensation, however sincerely disavowed at first, and how- 
ever sure to be resisted, growing with every week of military 
outlay. 

But not only would the separate intervention of Russia be a 
calamity for Europe; Russia has a strong claim on England 
for her alliance in the avowed and honourable policy of the 
Czar’s government. Our diplomatic action through a long 
period, but represented chiefly in the Crimean war, has been 
& principal cause of the maintenance, unreformed, of the Otto- 
man Empire. The language of our statesmen has strengthened 
the credit, which has enabled it to build fleets, equip armies, 
and strengthen fortresses. And the more recent language of our 
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people has bound us in a moral compact with Russia, not to 
leave uncured the evils for the existence of which we are largely 
responsible. Against these, Lord Salisbury informed the 
Emperor of Germany, in solemn language, the Government 
of the Queen had resolved to insist on adequate guarantees. 

For this purpose we have a fleet and resources which, in the 
present condition of Europe, when every other State is embar- 
rassed by the burdens consequent on recent wars, make our 
alliance of the greatest moment for that quiet settlement of 
the Turkish Question which must depend on the strength and 
the concentration of the forces that can be brought to bear. 
And we trust England, if it can really be proved that she 
has the means to interfere so as to accomplish good and 
abiding results, will not justify the recent criticism of a 
foreigner :—‘ Your Liberal party and your Churches,’ he said, 
‘loudly assert the necessity for the honour of England, for the 
‘ satisfaction of their sentiments, and for humanity, of reform 
‘in Turkey. But to a proposal involving the risk of an addition 
‘to the income tax for this purpose they will not listen. No! 
‘they propose to cheer Russia, while she does the work! 
‘There is no occasion for you to have an Eastern policy, un- 
‘less you like. But to have an Eastern policy, and to look to 
‘Russia, a semi-barbarous Power, for its accomplishment, is 
‘a policy of infatuation.’ 

But these words lead us to another argument. We are not 
at liberty to have no Eastern policy. We are a great Asiatic 
power. For generations to come we must have an Asiatic and 
an Eastern policy. That policy demands that we should show 
ourselves to be strong and fearless, everywhere whence 
rumours run to India, on the side of order and of good 
government. Itdemands that we should nowhere let there be 
even the appearance of our having an interest in disorder, of 
our shielding misrule. Probably no mere words have ever been 
more calculated to shake our position in India than the decla- 
ration, more than once repeated, of Lord Beaconsfield in the 
_ House of Commons, that, in our Turkish policy, we must 
hesitate before we assail the prestige of the co-religionists of 
Mahommedan subjects of the Crown in India. That was not 
the spirit in which we won Mahommedan India. It is rather 
the spirit which encourages rebellion. Few things, on the 
contrary, would do more to confirm the peace of India, and 
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to discourage plans of rebellion, than the knowledge that in 
South-Eastern Europe, and even in Western Asia, a great 
Mahommedan State has gone down, or has been compelled to 
transform itself, for the reason that it was a cause of disorder ; 
and this at the bidding of a Christian coalition, of which the 
guiding spirit was English. 

We insist also, in opposition to what is too commonly urged 
by writers and speakers, that an Anglo-Russian alliance is the 
policy demanded by our position as rulers of India. All Asia 
west of the deserts on the frontier of China, and east of the 
countries on the Levant, will before long have passed into the 
hands of two European states—England and Russia. Both 
have the same enemies—Moslem Fanaticism and Anarchy. It 
is certain—unless, indeed, the Russian Empire in Europe goes 
to pieces or changes its character—that our frontiers will 
meet. The two great civilizing and order-creating powers of 
Asia are impelled by the purposes and the enemies they have 
in common, and by the magnitude and difficulty of their under- 
takings, to be fast and firm friends. It is the business of 
statesmen to strengthen the international friendship thus dic- 
tated by interest. No better opportunity can arise than the 
present. United in a cause dear to the people of Russia, and 
which commends itself to the good sense and public spirit of the 
English, the two peoples have the opportunity of rendering 
indeed great services to the people of Turkey and to Europe, 
but services not less great to their own interests in the near 
and in the remote future. 

Let then the British government concur with that of Russia 
in inviting the Great Powersto co-operate at the proper moment 
and, in case of need, with adequate forces, in a joint interven- 
tion. The cause thus far made the common cause of Europe 
must not cease to be the common cause. Until the Foreign 
Office of Great Britain has made a resolute effort to combine 
the Powers in co-operation for the common interest, and the 
effort has failed,.we refuse to believe in jealousies between the 
Cabinets, or in the indifference of any Great Power to the re- 
moval of an anarchy which is a constant injury to the interests 
and a constant menace to the peace of Europe. Because the 
Powers will not co-operate with Russia alone, it does not follow 
that they will not co-operate with England and Russia. The 
sacrifices to be demanded from each are not great if all co- 
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operate, and the mistress of the most powerful navy, and, it 
must be added, of the longest purse in the world, is a powerful 
leader of a continental alliance. 

Will France withold its concurrence? Her journals, in- 
deed, for the most part deprecate intervention, suggesting 
that it will lead to an occidental war. Surely letting things 
take their own course is more likely to lead to war; and an 
intervention under the leadership of England has not yet been 
contemplated by these writers. Foreign critics of French 
policy suggest that France desires to keep alive a future cause 
of quarrel between Russia and Germany; as if Germany in 
that case would not hurry the question to an immediate issue, 
and as if a contingency so remote could turn into abettors of 
anarchy a Jules Simon, a Decazes, a Waddington, and a Say. 

Will Italy refuse ? The Italian Cabinet was of opinion be- 
fore the Conference that the Porte should not be considered 
at liberty to reject the decision to which the Conference might 
come: and subsequently urged that the failure of the Con- 
ference should be followed by the continued session in a non- 
Turkish city of the representatives of the six Powers, with a 
view to ulterior measures: and the language of the Minister, 
consistent through many months, points steadily to the need- 
fulness, in the opinion of his government, of a permanent 
settlement through the co-operation of Europe; in this 
showing the fidelity of Italians to the popular instincts which 
sympathize with popular suffering, to the commercial interests 
of a maritime people, neighbours of Turkey, and to the 
Statesman’s desire for order and permanent peace. 

Will Germany refuse? Prince Bismarck has, as usual, 
made no secret of a policy which accords with the permanent 
interests of his country. ‘ The state of Turkey,’ so that policy 
may be expressed, ‘is a scandal to Europe, and an outrage 
‘on the feelings of its neighbours of kindred race. No Ger- 
‘man soldier can indeed be moved for a matter that does not 
‘affect directly or closely any German interest; but no Ger- 
‘man can deny that Russia is within her right if she chooses 
‘to secure by arms a better treatment of the Christian sub- 
‘jects of the Porte. Only the area of Muscovite rule in Kurope 
‘must not be enlarged. A German statesman, who consented 
‘to that, would not only endanger South German interests and 
‘ offend South German sentiment and retard the civilization 
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‘of the Balkan provinces: he would be preparing a possible 
‘danger in the future for the whole of Germany.’ Such senti- 
ments expressed to Europe, when only one voice is decided for 
intervention, are consistent with a cordial support of a general 
intervention recommended by England, and supported by her 
resources, with a view to the permanent settlement and repose: 
of the Turkish provinces. 

Lastly, as to Austria. If ever the state of opinion in any 
country invited the influence of an ally for the determination 
of its policy, that country is Austria. Austria-Hungary has 
become a home of representative government ; the commercial 
and industrial classes are growing in strength. It needs re- 
pose on its frontiers and the settlement of disturbing questions 
of foreign affairs, which waste its resources and distract at- 
tention from its domestic concerns. If it is true that the 
Magyar influence is opposed to any real effort for the eman- 
cipation of the Christian provinces of Turkey ; that influence is 
driving the empire on a policy of infatuation. Not even if 
they continue to wield the strength of the whole Austrian 
Empire, can the Magyars keep the South Slavonic popula- 
tions permanently weak and degraded. The only result of 
their policy will be to make these populations, when they 
become strong, their bitter enemies. But the Magyar policy 
is already opposed by a powerful party in Austria-Hungary, 
who see its fatal tendency, who prefer to make friends and not 
enemies of a great race, who perhaps desire even some addi- 
tion to the Slav population of the empire. The Chancellor 
himself, though a Magyar, was one of the first to insist on the 
necessity of an amelioration of the condition of the subjects of 
Turkey; for, without it, he declared, there could be no tran- 
quillity for his country or for Europe ; and he has maintained 
that the policy of Austria-Hungary must change with changing 
circumstances, and be true only to its permanent interests. He 
has even, more than once, himself desired to participate in a 
naval demonstration as ameansof constraining the Porte. Here 
are the very conditions for ‘a peaceful triumph of diplomacy. 
‘If each Cabinet,’ said General Ignatieff, on the part of Russia 
at the Conference, ‘ had had to draw up its demand separately, 
‘the Sublime Porte would have certainly had to contend with 
‘greater difficulties, and I am in a position to affirm with 
‘more considerable claims.’ So, if England proposes a settle- 
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ment of the Turkish question after consultation with the 
other Powers and in the general interest of Europe, the par- 
ticular ambition of none among the numerous Austro-Hun- 
garian parties will be furthered ; but the support may be won 
of every Austro-Hungarian statesman, of all moderate men, 
and of those who, though originally favourable to some fanatic 
or ambitious scheme, prefer a certain settlement to the dangers 
involved in its indefinite postponement. 

A few words finally as to Russia. It will be said that Russia 
herself will oppose, or will support only with a view to some 
concealed plan of wrong-doing, any settlement of Turkey that 
could be recommended by England. The very thing, it will be 
urged, that Russia would most strenuously resist, is a complete 
and lasting settlement of Turkey under the general control of 
Europe; for that would confirm all the natural divergences 
of language, traditions, social and political habits and aspira- 
tions, which already make it so difficult to bring any South 
Slavonic people into union with Russia. Can it be believed 
that Russia will honestly co-operate in such a policy? Our 
belief is that this is the very policy which not omy the Russian 
government but a large majority of the “Bussian ‘pecplé’ would 
prefer. It is only a small minotity df the ‘Russian 
who, with an enthusiastic devotion to ‘theory and’ persistért 
ignorance of facts, believe that Austria and Germany will allow 
Russia, however victorious, to retain any hold on the Balkan 
provinces; or that the Balkan provinces, if held by Russia, would 
not be another Poland. The Russian government itself and 
the majority of their people dread war, because their country is 
poor, and because war would interrupt that too slow growth of 
material and moral prosperity on which the future of the 
‘country depends: and this would be a war in which success 
could bring no indemnity. Only, the national sentiment must 
be satisfied. The oppression of the Turkish Christians must 
cease. If it continues, and if there is no prospect that the 
other Powers will interfere for the reform of Turkey, a Russo- 
Turkish war can only be postponed. 

How would such a war affect English interests? That 
Russia would enter upon it with the national feeling strongly 
roused against England is certain; for England, the Russians 
‘would feel, had been placed under an obligation by her power, 
her antecedents, and her professions to be their ally in sucha 
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war; the concurrence of England in a threat of coercion 
might have made the war itself unnecessary; and every 
Russian million spent, every Russian soldier slain, would 
swell the popular resentment. At the end of the war the 
power of Austro-Hungary and of Germany would preclude the 
possibility of territorial compensation in Europe, even were it 
desired in the well-considered interest of Russia herself. But 
if there is any English interest menaced by Russia, but not 
shared by the great continental Powers, in that direction, 
we may be'sure, the public sentiment of Europe, anxious to 
satisfy Russia, and taught by the isolation of England that no 
Power can ever hope for aid from her, would not discourage 
Russian ambition. 

We address this argument to those who dread the annexa- 
tion of Armenia to Russia, and her acquisition of the right to 
send ships of war through the Dardanelles. If the general 
sentiment of Europe is favourable to Russia, and unfavour- 
ble to England, the latter at least of these designs is furthered. 
With the former it is unlikely that under any circumstances 
the continental Powers, would concern themselves. We are 
not ‘satisfied, tnat either the one or the other is a claim that. 
8.0. he permauently resisted by England. But we are satisfied 
that the safest ‘policy for every country is to do what it can 
that every question endangering the peace or affecting the 
interests of Europe may be settled as it arises by the whole of 
the Powers acting in concert. It is of infinite importance to 
let no opportunity go by of setting a precedent for such con- 
certed action. Only in this way can the strong be restrained, 
or the course of moderation be made to appear at once a safe 
course and one consistent with national pride. It is far easier 
to yield to many than to one. And no brighter prospect of a 
permanently healthy state of the international relations of 
Europe, no brighter prospect of permanent peace can be 
anticipated, than will appear, when the most difficult of all 
questions—the reorganisation of Turkey—has been settled 
in accordance with the general interest, and in pursuance of a 
common plan, by those Powers, whose neighbourhood, whose 
past relations with Turkey, or whose available resources, fit 
them for the work of coercion, if coercion there must be. 

While we write, news comes of continued anarchy in almost 
every part of Turkey. Zaptiehs and tax-gatherers and officials 
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continue to oppress the people, unrestrained by any firm hand. 
At Constantinople the grotesque spectacle is seen of a mock 
Parliament, in which a part of those scanty resources of mind 
and will which ought to be spent in keeping order, protecting 
life and property, and making roads, is being wasted in 
fruitless discussions and in the making of laws, which will be 
probably useless, and, till order can be maintained, certainly 
premature. A new and formidable insurrection has broken 
out in Bosnia. Lord Derby will certainly maintain, for it has 
before been his favourite topic under similar circumstances, 
that while the insurrection continues it is impossible for the 
Turks to commence their reforms. The insurrection is rather 
a fresh demonstration of the impotence of the Turks, and of 
the unwisdom of the policy which declined to coerce Turkey, 
to accept for Bosnia the administration, and to give the 
guarantees demanded by the Conference. 

At home—in Parliament, perhaps, more than in the country 
—the feeling is growing, we fear, less and less favour- 
able to ultimate intervention. Partly it is because the doc- 
trines of Mr. Cobden, coinciding with a better knowledge of 
our own ignorance of foreign countries, and with a growing 
sense of the difficulty of home questions, and of the call 
they make on the whole of our best energies, have profoundly 
impressed the best minds in every political party. Mr. Cobden 
himself was a great statesman. He had a strong sense of the 
solidarité of Europe. And we venture to think he would have 
been one of the first to recognize that, notwithstanding the 
soundness of his general principle, an obligation lies on Eng- 
land to take part even in such diplomatic action as might pos- 
sibly lead to armed intervention, when that intervention would 
have a purpose and limits clearly defined; when the enemy to 
be encountered was most feeble in his means of resistance, but 
yet, if not made to yield, was able to prolong indefinitely the 
waste of a great empire, and the degradation of a vast population. 

But other less intelligent motives contribute to the desire 
to avoid an intervention in which Russia might be our ally. 
Men who remember the hard despotism of Nicholas and the 
oppression of Poland, shrink from friendly contact even with 
the Russia of to-day, although by isolating Russia, they may 
hand over, temporarily at least, to her comparatively incom- 
petent, and still corrupt, administration the fairest provinces 
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of European Turkey. Others, alarmed about the advance of 
Russia in Asia, forget that Russia, so far as she is in any way 
formidable to India, is formidable not by her actual strength, 
but by her means of intrigue among the tribes on our frontier ; 
and that this power of intrigue, while it will not be materially 
lessened by the waste of her resources in a war without allies, 
will be stimulated to activity by national resentment. Germany, 
on the other hand, has nothing to fear from Russian intrigue, 
but much to fear in the future from her power. Germany may 
well desire the waste of Russian resources in a war without 
allies. But it is far from certain that this mode of strength- 
ening Germany offers the best guarantee for European peace. 
We greatly fear that while England, by her refusal to join in 
coercion, is foregoing a great opportunity of promoting the 
general welfare, Europe, in following her lead, is drifting on 
great calamities. 
IV. 

In these pages an attempt has been made to ‘ pick to pieces 
‘the ideas’ of coercion and control, and to show what duties 
the course of events may make incumbent on the Powers, and 
especially on England, if it is really desired to reorganise 
Turkey, so that it may become a prosperous and contented 
member of the European system of States. 

That with a view to such a reorganisation of Turkey, the 
European concert should be maintained, and effect given to 
its decisions, and that especially the concert of England and 
Russia, Italy and Austria should be maintained, and Russia 
under no circumstances left to act alone against Turkey, are 
now the essential conditions of a sound policy. It is too late 
to regret that England, which guaranteed the independence 
and integrity of Turkey against Russia, did not long ago make 
a timely use of her hardly won influence and power to enforce 
the means of good government recommended by her ablest 
diplomatists—the enfranchisement of the Christians and the 
sale of land to European colonists, and the employment of 
West Europeans in the highest places of the administration. 
There would then have been no call for Russia to meddle in 
Turkish affairs. But the indolence of a Foreign Office, equally 
incompetent under every administration, has allowed, with an 
occasional protest, the state of Turkey to grow worse year 
after year. Never sure of its own mind except when it declared 
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that it would under no circumstances coerce Turkey, the present 
Administration, emphasizing its feeble policy in the notable 
despatch of Oct. 30th, compelled Russia to choose between 
mobilising her army and alienating her subjects by the 
spectacle of the continued and aggravated oppression of the 
‘Turkish Christians. The policy of that despatch is respon- 
sible for the mobilisation. The Government now asks that 
it shall cease, and says that further time should be given to 
the Porte for the voluntary execution of the needed reforms. 
But if, through the continued misrule of Turkey, and the 
continued inaction of the other Great Powers, the mobilisa- 
tion has to be renewed, it will be with the addition of the 
strongest resentment against this country on the part of every 
Russian. International resentments are international perils. 
Every motive of our national policy, therefore, requires the 
success of Turkey in her work of reform. Lord Salisbury 
has pronounced the work to be hopeless from within. The best 
ground of hope lies, we believe, in the appointment as the 
Queen’s representative at Constantinople of no mere diploma- 
tist, but of a first-rate statesman and experienced administrator, 
@ man at once of tact and of a firm will, able to guide the 
Porte in its choice of foreign administrators, to supplant the 
defects of its own servants, and supported by a staff able 
enough and numerous enough to keep him accurately informed 
as to the state of the empire and the progress of the reforms. 
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The Invasions of England: A History of the Past, with Lessons 
for the Future. By Capt. H. M. Hozmr, Author of the 
‘Seven Weeks’ War.’ Macmillan and Co. 

The task which Captain Hozier has set himself is well conceived and 
fairly well executed. The invasions of England which he narrates are a 
good deal more than interesting episodes of history. We have not escaped 
from such of them as have failed as we escape from an earthquake; nor 
have they befallen as uncalculable calamities. In their causes, their 
methods, and their results, they are alike instructive to statesmen, 
administrators, and the people generally. Captain Hozier has made no 
attempt to estimate their individual influence, nor to discriminate their 
different characters, for example, the manifold blessings of the successful 
invasions of Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans; nor has he sufficiently 
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noted the fact that since the Norman Conquest, if even that be an exception, 
no invasion of England has been successful that had not a considerable 
section of the disaffected people in sympathy with it. Hardly by any 
stretch of language can the landing of William ITI. be called an invasion. 
It was an internal revolution inviting the next heir to the crown to take 
possession of it. Neither can the attempts to regain the throne of the 
Stuarts be regarded as in any sense invasions. They were insurrections 
at home aided by a few foreign troops. A large part of Captain Hozier’s 
book therefore is a misnomer ; nor does he, we think, point the lessons of 
such real invasions as the Armada, the Dutch under De Ruyter, and the 
raid of De Tourville, inasmuch as he makes no attempt to grasp all the 
conditions, such as the relative power of England at the times of these 
attempts and now. One general lesson he does give just emphasis too. 
He demonstrates how nearly on more than one occasion unreadiness has 
been our ruin. Our deliverance from the Armada was owing far more 
to the elements than to the scanty forces to which Elizabeth’s parsimony 
had reduced our defence. The English fleet had not ammunition enough 
supplied to it, and was indebted to the ships it captured. Its advantages 
could not therefore be followed up. De Tourville found the country un- 
defended, and only his unaccountable inertness prevented London and 
England from being conquered. Nor does Captain Hozier give sufficient 
emphasis to the great revolution in the conditions wrought by steam and the 
electric telegraph. These have, we venture to think, reduced the physical 
possibilities of an invasion to a minimum, that is, with an ordinary de- 
fensive army. No doubt counter-advantages are also supplied thereby 
to assailants, but in most departments of warfare power of defence 
surpasses power of attack. It is difficult to imagine any military prepar- 
ation in any part of the continent, of which in some way or other we 
should not be informed long before action was practicable. Telegraphs 
and railways would enable rapid concentration of both sea and land 
forces. It is conceivable that, as at Beachy Head, our fleet might be 
destroyed, when our land forces might be unable to withstand invaders ; 
but unless there were faction and treason at home, the preponderance of 
the latter would have to be immense. Captain Hozier thinks that by 
a process of levelling up our naval superiority is rapidly being lost, an 
opinion in which we think all the facts are against him. 

No doubt Captain Hozier is right in giving emphasis to the mere 
accidents to which, in days antecedent to steam, we more than once 
escaped subjugation, such as the tempest which shattered the Armada, 
and the unaccountable lethargy of De Tourville. But he does not give 
sufficient force to the doctrine of probabilities. In combinations so vast, 
it would be almost a miracle if such accidents did not occur. While 
military commanders and heads of departments ought to expunge from 
their vocabulary the word accident, and be prepared at all points, inas- 
much as it is improbable that accidental failure will take place at the 
point of neglected defence, yet. statesmen and philosophers may fairly 
admit it as an element of calculation. Nor does Captain Hozier seem 
to give sufficient weight to the moral elements which more than ever 
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not only inspire defence, but affect war. While therefore we are 
far from thinking that there are no lessons or warnings to be gathered 
from Captain Hozier’s book, we think that its main interest and value 
lie in his intelligent narration of episodes which are among the most 
exciting in our history. His literary style might be better, and his state- 
ments are sometimes loose and exaggerated, as for instance when he tells 
us that the war of races, subsequent to the Norman Conquest, lasted for 
centuries ; but his military knowledge gives lucidity to his narrative, so 
that we read with an interest, sometimes growing to excitement, the 
stories of the Norman Conquest, the Armada, the Revolution of 1688, the 

_ attempts to-regain the throne of the Stuarts in 1715 and 1744-5, and the 
results that followed. We cannot read some of these passages in our 
history without somewhat of a qualm for the moral indignation with 
which we are just now visiting the Turk. We thank Captain Hozier for 
his book. We think its prognostications somewhat exaggerated, and its 
recommendations of defensive measures beyond what prudence demands. 
England, relatively, is incomparably better protected than she ever has 
been, but neither in the past nor in the future are numerical forces alone 
the measure of her defensive power. 


Chapters in the History of Popular Progress, chiefly in relation 
to the Freedom of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660-1802, 
with an application to later years. By James RovutLEepGe. 


Maemillan-and Co. 


We may attribute to Mr. Routledge very high praise as an assiduous 
and fair-minded collector of important and interesting material. His in- 
dustry has been immense; and notwithstanding some slighting remarks 
about Dissenters here and there, which by their tone and turn indicate 
that he does not know much about them, his instincts are with freedom, 
and his judgments are catholic. Further, the work indicates a high- 
minded, conscientious man, who has a noble conception of what literature 
and authors should be. The idea of his work is also good; single lines of 
progress may with great advantage be tracked through the broad fields of 
history, and valuable instructions be deduced therefrom. Indeed, any 
synthesis of history must deal inadequately with the separate elements 
which constitute it, and to deal with any one of them adequately, it must 
be isolated by a process of analysis. Only, a perfect mastery of the syn- 
thesis is essential to the analysis, inasmuch as each part not only contributes 
to, but is greatly affected by, the combined whole. The strand is separable, 
but its true estimate depends upon its relation to the cable. It is in this 
that Mr. Routledge is inadequate, his grasp is not large enough nor firm 
enough. He is overpowered by his materials, and lacks self-restraint in 
their selection. Many of his chapters read like miscellaneous observa- 
tions which it is not easy to connect with his main idea; only a very 
thoughtful and well-informed student of history could detect their delicate 
and remote bearing. Popular progress, indeed, is a large word, and few 
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events occur that are not insome way or other conducive to it, even in the 
sense which Mr. Routledge manifestly intends—progress in liberty. We 
have failed to see the precise collocation and bearing of several of his 
chapters. Others again, the chapters on Hone for instance, are far too 
prolix for their place in relation to a general history. We cannot say, 
therefore, that Mr. Routledge has done more than his modest title-page 
professes. He thas not written a history or traced a development, which 
would have been a valuable achievement. He has only, in some very 
miscellaneous chapters, brought together materials for it; he does very 
little towards combining them into distinct meanings. Nor can we speak 
very highly of the literary style of what he has done; it is singularly 
flabby and inexact; his sentences are loosely put together ; and small col- 
loquial remarks are accumulated in a confusing way. It is very difficult 
to disentangle some of them, ¢.g., the long sentence about Brougham and 
Smith on page 296; while his words are used without any nice sense of 
fitness, and with a kind of colloquial insowciance which is neither elegant 
nor precise. It is scarcely reasonable, perhaps, to expect of the compiler 
of such a mass of diversified materials severe accuracy even in his facts. 
In the general aspect of them which he presents, Mr. Routledge is com- 
monly right, but he is not exact with the precise scrupulousness of a 
scholar. We have made a long list of instances which have met our eye in 
reading, and which needed no reference to test, e.g., the mot of Louis 
XIV., ‘ L’état c’est moi,’ is quoted, ‘ France that is me.’ Smollett, Dod- 
dridge, Isaac Watts, Dr. Adam Clarke, called ‘the first really great 
‘scholar of Methodism,’ are said to have been ‘all gone’ in 1763. Smollett 
died in 1771, Dr. Adam Clarke in 1832. Pitt is said to have been virtually 
disgraced in 1762, after having brought the Seven Years’ War to an end. 
The Seven Years’ War ended with the Peace of Hubertsburg, in February 
1763. Pitt resigned office in 1761, and refused it in September, 1763. The 
name of Lord Kames is misspelt Kaimes. The long account of Hone, fair, 
in spirit and generously sympathetic as it is, abounds in minute blunders 
which a little care might have avoided, often confounding the father with 
the son. Hone’s religious faith is said (p. 276) to have been ‘ faith 
“strongly intermingled with mysticism,’ of which he had not a particle, 
although his father had a good deal. He did not write ‘The Political 
* Catechism,’ which is attributed to him (p. 370). The caricature of George 
IV., now lying before us, is misdescribed (p. 471). George is not asleep, but 
fainting. Sidmouth is not feeding him—-a sleeping man—with ‘Essence of 
‘ Bergamot,’ which is preposterous: he is applying it to recover him from 
dis fainting fit. It is not the ‘sketch’ of the famous bank-note which is 
in the Westminster Aquarium (p. 479), but a copy of the published note. 
Mr. Routledge (p. 480) is quite at sea about the publication of Mr. Hone’s 
books. The ‘Table Book’ was really published in 1827; the ‘ Every-day 
* Book’ in 1826; the ‘ Year Book’ in 1881. Mr. Hone was arrested, not 
in 1820, but in 1826. Mr. Tegg did not in 1823 subscribe £400 to make 
him landlord of the Grasshopper Coffee-House, but in 1831, while Hone 
was living in Gracechurch Street, he paid him £400 for the ‘Year Book.’ 
Mr. Hone (pp. 485, 489) is said to have preached in the Weigh-house, and 
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to have worn a white neckcloth. Mr. Hone never preached either in the 
Weigh-house or anywhere else, as Mr. Binney, in refuting Mr. Dickens’s 
caricature of what took place at Hone’s funeral, implicitly stated, so far 
as the Weigh-house is concerned, and Mr. Hone always wore a white 
necktie. Mr. Hone never was a ‘seer of visions or a dreamer of dreams” 
(p. 485). In 1823, as he tells us in his ‘ Every-day Book’ (vol. ii. col. 1021), 
he suffered on one occasion from an overwrought brain. Mr. Hone was 
not buried in Bunhill Fields (p. 490), but in Abney Park Cemetery. 
Weigh-house Chapel, when Mr. Hone became a member of it, was in Fish 
Street Hill, not in Eastcheap. Some of these are minor matters, but they 
are the tests of careful research. Mr. Routledge unfortunately gives us 
no references. His book gives us the impression of a vast amount of 
second-hand information, even when verifications would have been very 
easy. It is very discursive, and might with advantage to his proper 
theme be very advantageously pruned down a good deal. Itis, however, 
interesting, but with that kind of interest which belongs to the sketches 
of a newspaper correspondent rather than to that of an exact historian. 


The Persecution of Diocletian. A Historical Essay. By 
Artuur James Mason, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


This essay is very noteworthy and valuable. The author has made 
a thorough study of the period, and has mastered the constitution of the 
Empire as that was remodelled by the statesmanship and foresight of the 
Second Augustus; but he has bent his entire strength on the exposition of 
the remarkable change which took place in the sentiments and conduct of 
Diocletian towards the Church of Christ at the commencement of the 
fourth century and towards the close of his memorable occupation of the 
throne. These are days when characters dark with crime and crushed 
with obloquy are often set in fairer colours, and find sympathetic advocacy 
from careful students of their life-work. The changes of opinion enter- 
tained concerning Mahomet and Spinoza, Henry VIII., Oliver Cromwell, 
and Bonaparte, are among the curiosities of literature. This essay does 
much to give us a more favourable impression of Diocletian, as a man, 
and to free him from some of the blame of the most tremendous conflict 
between the temporal and spiritual powers that the world has seen. 
What is more, our author discerns great historical insight and extra- 
ordinary accuracy of statement in the work of Lactantius. He continually 
justifies that apologist and historian of the deaths of persecutors from the 
aspersions of later critics, and chiefly of Hunziker. He proves that Gale- 
rius was the true instigator of the persecution, that it wes no long-cherished 
design of Diocletian, but that it was extorted from him by the pertinacious 
effort of his son-in-law, favoured by unfortunate circumstances; and that 
when the first edict was published, Diocletian, in the main, fell back upon 
the form of the legal instrument which had been already issued by 
Valerian, but which had lain as a dead letter since the edict of tolera- 
tion by Gallienus. Mr. Mason claims to be the first who has called 
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attention to this fact, and it undoubtedly throws light on the transactions 
and on the character of the Emperor. He also proves, as we think, that 
Diocletian had no hand in the fourth infernal edict—that it was proclaimed 
without his privity or approval. Mr. Mason traces with interesting 
minuteness the course taken by his persecuting colleague, Maximian, as 
well as by the Cesar Galerius, and afterwards by Maximin Daza. More- 
over, he takes his reader into the courts of law and torture, and enables 
him to appreciate the Divine strength of the faith of Christians. He 
writes for the cause of the Christian Church with youthful enthusiasm, 
solid learning, and fervent eloquence. We have been highly entertained 
by his speculation concerning the utter destruction of the Church which 
would have been effected if Diocletian had cut off all the clerics, as his 
colleagues suggested, and thus had arrested the stream of living water— 
divided the conductors of the electric current of apostolic grace for ever. 
What could the Almighty have done without bishops? It is a melan- 
choly inquiry, but happily unnecessary. 


The History of the Struggle for Parliamentary Government 
in England. By Anprew Bisset. Two Vols. H. 8. 
King and Co. 


Mr. Andrew Bisset is not a novice in the field of historical investigation. 
Some years ago a thoughtful volume of ‘ Essays on Historical Truth’ from 
his pen was published by Messrs. Longman; and although they were 
not free from literary blemishes, they showed their author to be a man of 
independent powers, who dared to think for himself. Among these essays 
‘was one on ‘ Cromwell and the Commonwealth,’ and in that, as well as in 
some others of the number, there was evidence of much careful research 
at first hand among original historical papers and documents. In de- 
voting himself to the preparation of a ‘History of the Struggle for 
‘ Parliamentary Government in England during the reign of Charles I.,’ 
Mr. Bisset has therefore been treading ground with which previous in- 
quiries had made him in some degree familiar. The careful reader will 
find in these two volumes one of the most faithful histories of the reign 
of Charles I. in the language. Bating occasional literary mannerisms 
and peculiarities of style, the work is written with clearness and force, 
and the sketches of character, as well as the narratives of events, will 
be found both accurate and impressive. The ground has been already 
so thoroughly occupied by previous writers, both as a whole and by 
the treatment of the various sections into which it divides itself, that 
the production of another history of the reign of Charles I. may well 
seem a work of supererogation. Nor is this objection altogether met by 
the form in which the history is given us by Mr. Bisset ; as, namely, the 
record of the struggle during that period for Parliamentary or Representa- 
tive Government in England. This, of course, is the central topic of the 
book, but we do not find that it is always kept steadily in view; for in 
many parts the history becomes quite general, or at best is the frame- 
work by means of which the author illustrates his views of the principal 
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characters who took part in the events he is called upon to record. So 
much is this the case, indeed, that if we except the preface, and the first 
and second chapters, the work will be found to be the general history of 
which we have spoken. In the first chapter, however, we have a very 
able and thoughtful summary of ‘ the systematic attempts of the English 
‘Kings of the families of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart, to reduce the 
‘English people to slavery.’ This may be said to be the keystone of the 
work, and to supply the theory which the historical sketches that follow 
illustrate. The author accepts Mr. James Mill’s characterization of re- 
presentative government as ‘the grand discovery of modern times.’ To 
Simon de Montfort we owe the first systematic attempt to secure its 
institution, and the wars of the barons against the tyranny of the Plan- 
tagenets resulted in the creation of the House of Commons. The second 
great event, or series of events, was the struggle of the Commons under 
Cromwell against the tyranny of the Stuarts, and that resulted in render- 
ing the House of Commons the supreme power in England. ‘For a 
‘complete history of the great work accomplished by Simon de Montfort,’ 
says Mr. Bisset in the preface, ‘ the materials do not exist. For a history 
‘ of the work done by Oliver Cromwell the materials are abundant. The 
‘following pages contain the results of an examination and study of these 
‘materials continued for many years.’ Mr. Bisset admits that the ground 
has been already so well covered, that novelty in regard to the mere facts 
is not to be expected. The utmostto be looked for is novelty in so inter- 
preting them as to bring out their real meaning. His first chapter will 
be found to throw light on the sense in which thisis the case. Mr. Bisset 
draws up a formidable indictment against the English kings from the 
days of Edward IV. to those of CharlesI. Through the overthrow of 
the English aristocracy in the Wars of the Roses these kings were enabled 
to make themselves despots, and were transformed (as he phrases it) 
‘into Asiatic sultans so thoroughly, that it required a second civil war, 
‘ still greater than the former, to retransform them into English kings.’ 
Freed from constitutional restraints, they re-established torture, and a 
tyranny grew up in England and overshadowed the land for two cen- 
turies in direct violation of the laws. ‘A terrible necessity was then 
‘forced upon the English people of delivering themselves for ever from 
‘such a tyranny as this, or of perishing as a free people from the face of 
‘the earth.’ Under the Tudors and first Stuarts the laws in protection 
of the lives and liberties of Englishmen were systematically set at nought, 
and the growing tyranny culminated in the reign of James I., when tor- 
ture was employed, the laws of evidence were subverted, and there were 
fraudulent proceedings in the election of the English representative-body 
—all for the purpose of establishing an absolute despotism in England. 
This being Mr. Bisset’s theory, it is hardly necessary to say that he considers 
the means employed to overthrow this despotism were altogether justi- 
fiable, even when they were the dethronement and execution of Charles I. 
The only error which he thinks the opponents of the king committed 
was in bringing him to trial. They were justified, however, by a dire 
necessity in adopting the only means by which an end would be put to the 
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attempts to enslave the country, and that necessity warranted a more sum- 
mary course. The court which tried Charles was compelled to act on the 
assumption that England was an elective kingdom, which, after four cen- 
turies of despotism, was hard to be maintained, and Mr. Bisset is of 
opinion that Charles secured an advantage to which he was not fairly 
entitled by this mode of representing the matter. The conclusion of the 
whole case, according to Mr. Bisset, is that the death of King Charles 
I. delivered Parliamentary Government from an implacable enemy, whose 
power to work mischief was demonstrated by his career; and that his death 
‘ was to break the spell of inviolability and consequent impunity for crimes 
‘that had, by the divine-right fictions of the preceding two centuries, 
‘been woven round kings.’ This sentence reveals the character of the 
work. By many, of course, it will be regarded with distaste in con- 
sequence; and sometimes Mr. Bisset seems to drive his theories farther 
than facts support them. But he is well able to take care of his own 
arguments; he writes with knowledge and logical force; and, notwith- 
standing the numerous works on the same period, we regard this one as a 
valuable addition to the historical literature illustrative of the seven- 
teenth century. 


The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. 
By Dr. H. von Houst, Professor at the University of 
Freiburg. Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator 
and Aurrep B. Mason. Vol.I. Chicago. Callaghan and Co. 


‘It is the work of a lifetime I have undertaken.’ So says the author 
of this work in the preface, written ‘in English,’ to the translation of this 
first volume of his ‘ Constitutional and Political History of the United 
‘States.’ The task he has undertaken is worthy of a great writer; and 
so far a8 we may judge of the future from the performance of the present, 
we think it will be worthily performed. As the title-page indicates, the 
book before us is written by a German, and it bears on its face the 
impress of thoroughness which is characteristic of the best class of 
German authors. Dr. H. von Holst is a stranger to us; but the volume 
he has given to the world as the first instalment of his undertaking 
proves him to be gifted with the qualities which enable a man to produce 
historical books of the first magnitude and importance. Without dwelling 
upon the translation, primarily designed for American readers, we need 
say only that it has been accomplished with evident conscientiousness, 
at the cost of great labour, and yet with such admirable success in 
employing the art which conceals art, that it almost reads like English 
original. We have here, of course, only a section of the work. The portion 
of the history of the United States dealt with is that comprised in the 
period from 1750 to 1833; and the main subjects that have occupied 
the author in that section and period are, as designated by himself, ‘ State 
‘ Sovereignty and Slavery.’ Both these topics may seem to some to be 
of historical rather than of present interest. Any such conclusion, how- 
ever, would be altogether erroneous. It is true that the doctrine of State- 
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rights received what seemed its death-blow through the American civil 
war, and the result of that conflict was to put an end to the complications 
produced by slavery by abolishing their cause. But both State-rights 
and slavery left their effects behind them, and the problems which now 
tax American statesmanship most severely are directly due to them. To 
see this, it is only necessary to recall the condition of the South, where the 
relations between the black and white races constitute at this moment the 
greatest existing practical difficulty to be dealt with. Mr. Hayes, the 
new President, confirmed this by the remarks he made on the subject in 
his inaugural address on assuming the Presidency. He appealed to 
American citizens to subordinate party feelings to patriotism, and to 
unite to bring to a completion the great work of settling the troubles and 
complications of the Southern States by securing the rights and con- 
stitutional privileges of all classes of the population and of both races. 
Mr. Hayes pointed out that this end could be attained only by reconciling 
local self-government by the individual States (that is, the practice of 
modified State-rights) with the constitutional supremacy of the Federal 
Government. State-rights is, therefore, a living question in America, 
and the complications due to the relations of the two races are the heritage 
of the slave system. 

Dr. von Holst, amidst much that is fresh, is specially to be congratu- 
lated upon the light which he has thrown by his labours upon these 
+wo great problems. It is customary with many to speak of the unity of 
the American people as a nation, as if that had been distinctive of their 
history from the first. So far, however, is this from being the case, that 
from the first the seeds of all the subsequent difficulties and complications 
were thickly sown in the constitutions and relations of the various States. 
The chief value of the work before us is that it makes this plain 
after a very laborious and convincing fashion. The claims to State- 
sovereignty, which were to cause so much embarrassment, grew directly 
out of the original circumstances and conditions of the Union. The 
assertion of the right of secession did not lie in abeyance for any long 
period during any portion of the earlier history of the United States. 
Dr. von Holst traces all the occasions that gave rise to it, and shows 
clearly how this claim, so fatal to the naticnal integrity, was the natural 
and almost necessary outgrowth from the circumstances. It was the 
same with the embarrassments of slavery. Thus the roots of the civil war 
were struck deep in the original constitution, and the evil results were 
constantly forcing themselves to the surface long before the nullification 
policy of Galhoun was heard of. In the space at our disposal we cannot 
enter upon any detailed criticism of the subject, or the manner in which 
it is here treated. We have sought to indicate the author’s central point 
of view, which will be found to influence his political judgments. Excep- 
tion may be taken to minor details, but we are convinced he is substan- 
tially correct on the great questions he has thus raised; but an article 
would be necessary to illustrate or even criticize his positions. Mean 
time we give a hearty welcome to this able and valuable history, which, 


we gladly note, is got up in a style that does credit to the press of the 
United States. 
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A Critical History of the late American War. By A. Manan. 
With an Introductory Letter by Lieutenant - General 
M. W. Surrg. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Lieutenant-General Smith in his introductory letter incidentally informs 
us that the author of this work is not a military man, but, he adds, he 
has studied carefully the science of strategy. If we had not been informed 
of this we should never have guessed it; for Dr. Mahan writes with the 
dogmatism commonly characteristic of military critics, especially when 
smarting under the injury done to their own favourite but despised plans. 
If his advice had been taken at the outset, we are assured by himself, the 
American civil war, instead of being protracted over more than four years, 
would have been finished in little more than one, at a fifth of the cost in 
human life and treasure actually expended. We are not inclined to accept 
without question this writer’s estimate of his own military wisdom; but 
we admit he has made some effective points in his criticisms of the 
conduct of the war by the Northern generals, from Bull Run to the sur- 
render of Lee at Apomattox Court House. For instance, he shows that 
almost habitually the Federal commanders, after gaining any considerable 
success over their enemy, dallied and needlessly delayed, and, by making 
no attempt to reap the fruit of their victories, gave opportunity to the 
Confederates to reorganize their shattered forces and prolong the struggle. 
It was so after the battle of Antietam, it was the same after Gettysburg ; 
and General Grant more than once let slip the chance of bringing the 
war to an end by dealing swift and heavy blows. Dr. Mahan follows the 
development of the war step by step, and although we are unable to find 
any trace of the ‘ graphic’ descriptions discerned by Lieutenant-General 
Smith, the subject is so full of dramatic interest in itself that its details 
are not without considerable impressiveness, even as they are curtly and 
baldly set forth here. The author has no literary power, and we should 
greatly doubt his capacity as a military critic, if only because he scatters 
blame with indiscriminating hand upon all the commanders engaged on 
the Northern side during the war. It is easy to find matter of unfavourable 
criticism in the disposition and dilatory tactics of McLellan, the *‘ Young 
‘ Napoleon,’ as he used to be called; and there was little either of art or of 
science in General Grant’s war policy of ‘ pegging away,’ on the principle 
that he could afford to lose three Iederal soldiers for every one Con- 

ederate, and yet be sure of success in the end. That blunders, great 
blunders, were committed, cannot be doubted; but we hesitate to 
believe, on the assurance of Dr. Mahan, that the entire history of the 
struggle is the record of blank stupidity and military incompetence which 
he alleges. Our scepticism is increased when we discern that the author 
has strong political prejudices, and is peculiarly apt to denounce every 
prominent politician of the Union on the Republican side. 

Faithful to his réle of self-glorification, Dr. Mahan asks us to believe 
that the war was finished at the last only because his scheme was tardily 
adopted by the Federal authorities. Sherman is included under the same 
condemnation as Grant, and the brilliant march through the heart of the 
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South to the sea-coast, which crumpled up the Confederacy like an egg- 
shell, is declared a gigantic blunder in strategy. The Southern commanders, 
Lee and Joseph Johnstone, it seems, had formed a brilliant plan of over- 
powering Sherman by uniting their forces and attacking him at Golds- 
boro, in North Carolina, before he could join hands with Grant. This 
great design was frustrated because Sherman was reinforced by Schofield 
and Terry, so that there were two armies ts be confronted instead of one, 
and the Confederates were not strong enough for this. The collapse of the 
South soon followed, and for the plan that led to it Dr. Mahan modestly 
claims the credit. We cannot follow him with the approval he demands. 
Lee and Johnstone together were not in command of men enough to 
defeat Sherman, even if he had not been reinforced; and what would 
have become of the defence of Richmond if Lee had withdrawn his 
troops to face Sherman, in North Carolina? We must pass a very un- 
favourable judgment on this work of Dr. Mahan’s, imposing though it is 
in appearance, and admirably printed and got up. The American War 
probably ought to have been finished up by the Northern generals sooner 
than it was; but we decline to believe, on the bare assertion of a civilian, 
that McLellan, Halleck, Pope, Grant, Sherman, and every other Federal 
commander, were idiots and imbeciles, or that the war was at last success- 
fully concluded only because Dr. Mahan sent good advice to Washington. 


Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England. By Aurrep Rim- 
MER; and an Introduction by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, 
D.D., Dean of Chester. With One Hundred and Fifty 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mr. Rimmer’s idea of picking out ancient and picturesque bits in our 
streets and homesteads, as the material for an antiquarian book, is both 
novel and interesting. It has unity enough for a book, variety enough 
for rich illustration, and it serves the useful purpose of preserving repre- 
sentations of buildings that, from various causes, are rapidly disappearing. 
Simple decay, the progress of improvement, and necessary reconstruc- 
tion, make sad havoc of picturesque antiquity. Mr. Rimmer is not very 
strictly controlled by method. He begins with Chester, because he must 
begin somewhere ; and having made his selection from this most anti- 
quarian of our English towns, he skips from place to place, wherever his 
fancy or convenience may take him, picking out from each his quaint little 
bit for a picture, or his historic little bit for an illustrated record. His 
book is as impracticable for a reviewer as the alphabet. We can simply 
commend it as, both in illustrations and letterpress, most charming. Open 
where you will, the eye lights upon a highly-finished wood engraving, and 
read where you will, you are interested by some well-selected and well- 
written description full of information gathered from discursive reading. 
It is a book of antiquarian scraps by pen and pencil, which, both in 
literary and artistic execution, are of a high order of merit. To those 
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of antiquarian taste it will be very fascinating, and to the general reader 
its popular style and picturesque illustrations will make it very 
interesting. 


The Life of a Scotch Probationer. Being a Memoir of Thomas 
Davidson, with his Poems, and Extracts from his Letters. 
By Jamzs Brown, Minister of St. James’s Street Church, 
Paisley. Glasgow. James Maclehose. 


This is a book of almost unique interest ; not that there is much that 
is special in the events of Thomas Davidson’s life, though not a little in the 
circumstances assorts itself with the character, yielding such unity as the 
biographer the more skilfully sets forth by allowing the subject to tell his 
own story. We see here the unfolding of an intellectual and spiritual 
nature of uncommon depth and varied possibility—of a rare fineness, and 
yet of a robust and humorous quality. Davidson’s father was a shep- 
herd on the Scottish border, and early the son’s ear and mind were filled 
with border song as he wandered, though still but an infant, by his 
father’s side on his daily round in the romantic region of the Teviot and 
the Jed. His love of reading soon developed, and being noticed he was 
sent to superior schools. He became a student of arts at Edinburgh in 
1855, and was soon recognized by his fellow-students as a man of influ- 
ence and promise—a better testimony to his real powers than the taking 
of college prizes, though he did take one, a prize for a poem which 
received Mr. Thackeray’s approval, and was inserted in the ‘Cornhill,’ it 
having been sent, unknown to the author, by his companions. He then 
became a student of divinity at the United Presbyterian Hall, and a 
‘probationer’ in due course—that is, one who ‘ supplies’ for absent min- 
isters, or preaches as a candidate for vacant charges. He does not seem 
to have been a powerful preacher, though his sermons were thoughtful, 
and in style very correct and graceful. After a few years of this life he fell 
ill, and went home to his father’s house, hoping rest would restore him. He 
lingered there for three years, and died in 1870. His poems and letters 
bespeak aripe, rich nature, full of fancy, insight, penetration, and humour. 
One of his poems, a ‘ Doggerel Allegory,’ is a work of true genius, as 
original as Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and revealing a very rea] expe- 
rience. The same thought is touched in another poeem—‘ The Premature 
‘Report,’ that is, of his own death—in a different mood; but always 
when he approaches this idea, he makes it yield, as it were, a support to 
his imagination and humorous fancy. Others of the poems are sweet and 
delicate in tone; his letters are full of thought, whimsical and earnest, 
alike of quaint originality and humour—and sometimes he quizzes very 
cleverly the weaker points in the theology of his native country. The 
picture he draws of his mode of locomotion round the garden with his 
mother—his companion invalid—is at once so pathetic and so humorous, 


as to strike chords of feeling that have yielded themselves only to the 
hands of great masters. 
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Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, with Memorials. By 
Marra Weston CuHapman. With Portrait and Ilustra- 
tions. Three Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. - 


The man who would ably and subtly discriminete Miss Harriet Marti- 
neau’s characteristics would do England almost a greater service than she 
has done by the writing of her autobiography, and her effort in self-criti- 
cism. She was unique as a woman of the time—a positivist, yet with the 
severe self-denials of the religieuse ; an egotist of the most pronounced 
type, yet a devoted lover of truth, and ready to sacrifice everything for 
her convictions; a woman apparently without passion, and yet the victim 
of a crowd of prejudices; the persistent preacher of a new doctrine, and yet 
easily swayed by momentary impressions; seemingly the most immobile 
and determined and most masculine of minds, yet weakly self-worshipping ; 
proclaiming tolerance and liberality, and yet not seldom despising and 
setting aside the most ordinary maxims of good breeding and true 
courtesy ; assuming to speak for womanhood, yet deficient in the most 
essential qualities of it; often arrogant to her equals, and hardly regarding 
any as her superiors, she was destitute at once of humility, reverence, and of 
the finer and most enduring traits of womanhood, without showing any trace 
of the commanding graces of the other sex—forbearingness, magnanimity, 
or power of deep and strong attachment: she was an autocrat the most over- 
bearing, and yet a denouncer of the slightest tendency to autocracy in 
others. Her character is a paradox, a contradiction; and she has aided 
us to penetrate to it, not by what she has said, but by what, afterall, she 
has left unsaid. She presents herself to us as the ideal of strength. We 
read between the lines, and see that she was fully conscious of all the 
strength of her nature, and wholly unconscious of any weaknesses, save what 
were intellectual; and her obtrusive celebrations of these would almost 
tempt us to say that she had come to count them as elements of strength, 
because she had herself detected and celebrated them. 

All this is attested by the very history of this autobiography, in its origin 
and execution, which by inference, if not in plain words, declares that only 
Miss Harriet Martineau could write the life of Miss Harriet Martineau, 
and that the confidences regarding the distinguished persons she had met, 
though somewhat unsafe to be uttered while she lived, should be ready 
to go before the world the moment that she died, as the world would be 
so vast a loser by unnecessary lapse of time. She abused others for the 
very faults she is guilty of on every page of this book, using private in- 
formation for biographical purposes. The power of analyzing and dwell- 
ing day by day upon the impression her own story should make on the 
minds of those left behind, and the patient elaboration of it with this 
dominant thought acknowledged and acted upon, indicates a mind of re- 
markable self-suppression and self-withdrawal. In the winter of 1845 
we are told that she felt much out of health, and went to London to 
consult two distinguished physicians. They both reported that she was suf- 
fering from a mortal disease, under which she might die at any moment, 
or which might not prove fatal for a considerable time. She calmly pro- 
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ceeds to arrange her affairs, and tells us: ‘No doubt could remain after 
* this what my next employment should be, and as soon after my return 
‘home as I had settled my business with my exetutor, I began this auto- 
‘biography.’ She sketches her childhood, with its deprivations and its 
nervous susceptibility, scarcely preparing us thereby for after develop- 
ments. ‘I was continually longing for heaven,’ she says, ‘ and seriously 
‘and very frequently planning suicide in order to get there. I knew it 
‘was considered a crime, but I did not feel it so.’ With an access of 
health came the reaction from this form of experience. She was pre- 
cocious, and her culture was well cared for in her girlhood. Her deaf- 
ness only intensified her force of will. She soon discovered that she 
possessed literary skill, determined to devote herself to literature, and, 
under the encouragement of her brother Richard, pursued it with the 
fixed, unbending purpose that always characterized her. She had 
laboured at Latin verse, had practised writing assiduously, to polish and 
perfect her style in English, and had studied Malthus and comprehended 
the main elements of his system while still young. The manner in which 
she tells of her one ‘ affair of the heart’ is chilling in its bald, matter-of- 
fact, unconscious air. The loss of her mother’s property shortly after, 
added to her inducements to turn her pen, if possible, to profit. Having 
secured success so far, she removed to London in 1832 and took lodgings, 
which she most minutely describes. She had the entrée to the best society, 
where she met Jeffrey, Brougham, Macaulay, Mrs. Marcet, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Grote, Carlyle, and many others, all of whom 
are sketched with a singular freedom, and a few of them in a rudely 
depreciatory way. Macaulay is declared to be vastly overrated, and 
Brougham is made painfully repulsive, without a redeeming trait. The 
following anecdote of Carlyle is, we think, really worth giving. ‘No 
‘kind of evening was more delightful to me than those which were spent 

with the Carlyles. About once a fortnight a mutual friend of theirs and 

mine drove me over to Chelsea—to the early tea-table at number five, 
‘ Cheyne Row—the house which Carlyle was perpetually complaining of 
‘and threatening to leave, but where he is still to be found. I never 
‘believed that, considering the delicate health of both, they could ever 
‘flourish on that Chelsea clay, close to the river; and I rejoiced when 
‘the term of lease had nearly expired and my. friends were looking out for 
‘another house. If they were living in a “ cauldron” and a “ Babel,” it 
‘ seemed desirable that they should find an airy quiet home in the country— 
‘near enough to London to enjoy its society at pleasure. Carlyle went 
‘forth, on the fine black horse which a friend had sent him with sanitary 
‘views, and looked about him. Forth he went, his wife told me, with 
‘three maps of Great Britain and one of the world in his pocket, to explore 
‘the area within twenty miles of London. All their friends were on the 
‘look out, and I, from my sick chamber at Tynemouth, sent them earnest 
‘entreaties to settle on a gravelly soil. But old habit prevailed; and the 
‘ philosopher renewed the lease and set to work to make for himself a 
‘noise-proof chamber, where his fretted nerves might possibly obtain rest 
‘amidst the London “ Babel.” I like the house for no other reason than 
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‘that I spent many very pleasant evenings init; but it has now become 
‘completely associated with the marvellous talk of both husband and 
‘wife.’ Then she sketches her American journey and much in connection 
with it. After that comes an account of the studies of mesmerism and 
‘The Letters on Man’s Nature and Development,’ which led to her 
alienation from her brother James, because of some expression that 
occurred in a review of it he had written. ‘The story of the settlement at 
Ambleside succeeds, and of the introduction and friendship of Words- 
worth, who is now and then written about scarcely so enthusiastically as 
might have been expected. Here and there there is a touch of the ludi- 
erous in the description, but it is accompanied with that impenetrable 
unconscious air that so frequently distinguishes her remarks on real 
persons, if she is not wholly unsympathetic and depreciatory. She cer- 
tainly is not, on the whole, genial or generous to contemporaries. 

Miss Martineau was a careful, correct thinker within the limits of the 
practical, and that which can be immediately tested by some form of 
experience. She wrote well in political economy practically applied. 
Her ‘ Guide to Service’ is amasterpiece. Though she was herself unequal 
to develop long and subtle trains of thought, she could follow and analyze 
and present such in lucid and most suitable language. Hence the success 
of her ‘ Condensation of Comte,’ which was translated back into French 
under the sanction of Comte himself, who said that he despaired of doing 
anything equal to it, or of getting anything equal to it done by any French- 
man. Miss Martineau possessed the gift of complete self-withdrawal 
and indifference to impressions till the facts had ranged themselves faithfully 
in her mind; a faculty which even aided her in fiction, and is aptly illus- 
trated in the anecdote often told of the factory girls of Manchester, who, 
having read one of her stories dealing with factory girls, took it for granted 
that she must have spent her life in a cotton-mill. But this tendency 
became effusive and false when exhibited in relation to matters of deep 
personal concern—as in this autobiography. We think this sentence 
affords such a specimen of it as justities our remark: ‘ Without any personal 
‘ desire about living a few months or weeks more or less, I rather hope 
“that I may be able to finish my story with my own hands: if not, it will 
“be done by another from materials of more or less value.’ Now, here 
there is affectation and insincerity, or poor logic. Miss Martineau has just 
told us that this autobiography was the one duty that remained to her, the 
one work she desired to do before passing away, and in the next sentence 
she would fain suggest that it was really a matter of unconcern to her 
whether she lived to do it or not. Of course, we know that her desire is 
to seem to be above a certain weakness, to present herself as an ideal of 
strength and philosophic self-sufficience. But we have no patience with 
this affected insincerity ; it reminds us too much of the language of the 
man who bothers an editor with his writing, and laughingly lisps of it as 
scwibbling. The book is full of this weakness, and a weakness it will 
undoubtedly appear to every one who cannot assume the attitude of a wor- 
shipper. She was equable and self-satisfied; shrewdly marked out the 
range of her powers and of her work, and never failed to accomplish what 
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she had planned. Hence her scorn for failure was intense. Her ideal was 
not high. She seldom aspired ; worldly prudence, allied to a kind of strong, 
self-asserting self-respect, contented her. She had no pause, no suspense, 
did not feel the ‘burden and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
* world;’ or ifshe ever did, she all too-sensibly swept it clean out of doors, as 
wholly unhealthy and profitless. And therefore her writings are deficient 
in depth, in delicate intuition, in sympathy, in the finer and more sugges- 
tive elements which, after all, give to literature its crowning grace, and 
claim to be remembered. In estimating the work of other writers she not 
seldom missed its distinguishing character by a random dash at some 
exaggerated personal trait or impression, most often caught in society or 
from others. After she began to write the obituary notices in the ‘Daily 
‘News,’ the utter lack of ordinary delicacy shown by her in her visits to 
elderly distinguished persons, no vulgarest ‘interviewer’ of the male sex 
could have surpassed. Nothing stood in the way of her purpose. She is 
not to be trusted in anything purely critical, and has over and over again 
made statements wider of the mark than any other critic who has attained 
to a high position. She says, for instance, in her biographical sketches, 
and repeats it, that Lord Macaulay ‘wanted heart,” whilst a genuine, 
honest, open, English good-heartedness is evident in every page of his 
writing, and his memoir proves great power of personal attachment—such 
power as it is doubtful if Miss Martineau ever attained. He would hardly 
have remained alienated from a brother or sister on a mere matter of 
opinion and criticism, as Miss Martineau did: heart would have triumphed 
there. Miss Martineau had to eat her own words—which, be it said, 
she did in a most superior manner, truly—when she had to take notice 
of Macaulay’s Memoir. ‘What a fall was there, my countrymen!’ 
In this autobiography we find her correcting Milman for saying that 
vain people are the happiest, by the obvious remark that if they ‘ want 
‘heart they cannot be happy;’ and we feel that it does not need a 
severe logician to show how far she is astray when, having dogmatically 
declared that Lord Macaulay ‘ wanted heart,’ she allows herself to slip 
into the use of a certain other phrase in reference to him. But we agree 
with Miss Martineau that ‘ het is as indispensable to logic as to philo- 
‘sophy, art, or philanthropy itself. It is the vitality which binds 
‘together and substantiates all other elements; without it they are for ever 
‘desultory and radically unsubstantial.’ And with this we pass from 
her personal characteristics to say of Mrs. Chapman’s share in the work 
that it seems to us to be done with such judgment, skill, and taste, as 
even gush cannot avail to qualify. The book altogether is a phenomenon 
of literature, and will challenge the interest and curiosity of English 
readers for a long time to come, as the last product of a remarkable, if 
over-ambitious and self-assertive, mind. Its abundance of anecdote and 
reminiscence, and its wealth of practical suggestion, should make it widely 
sought after and as widely read. 
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The Raja of Sarawak: An Account of Sir James Brooke, 
K.C.B., LL.D., given chiefly through Letters and Journals. 
By Gertrupe L. Jacos. In Two Vols. Macwillan 
and Co. 


Although there is little biographical art in this work, its author succeeds 
in what ought to be the chief aim of every writer of biography. She has 
given us a lifelike picture of the subject on which her pen has been em- 
ployed. This is done almost entirely by means of letters and extracts 
from journals, so that in a very great measure Sir James Brooke is made 
to tell the story of his own life. And a strange, eventful life it was, read- 
ing almost like a chapter of romance. This is not due to any peculiar art, 
as already hinted, on the part of the biographer, but altogether to the 
character of the man and the nature of his work, which are here brought 
before us. James Brooke was the son of a retired officer of the India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service, and his early years gave little indication 
of the position he was to attain to. The love of adventure, which he was 
enabled in some measure to gratify by means of private expeditions, took 
him to Borneo, and a chain of circumstances, woven around him as 
if by fate or providence, led to his being made Raja of Sarawak. In 
this position he devoted himself sedulously to promote the interests 
and the good of the people over whose destinies he had been so strangely 
called to preside, and the records of these volumes afford no confirmation 
of the many tales of evil told to the Raja’s exceeding discredit. So greatly 
excited did the opinion of the Eastern world grow concerning Sir James 
Brooke, that he was the centre and animating influence of keen party 
contests ; and while denounced by some as an assassin, a murderer, and 
a pirate, he was with better reason regarded by others as an able and 
benevolent administrator, who did great things for the people over whom 
he came to rule. The strongest point in his favour perhaps is the evidence 
afforded of the high esteem, approaching often to veneration, in which he 
was held by those who maybe called his subjects, who regarded him with 
reverential but affectionate awe, as if he had been a supernatural being. 
The preface to the work before us, by General Sir George Le Grand Jacob, 
tells how the writer came to regard Sir James Brooke as the benefactor 
he is represented in these pages, after having shared the worst opinion re- 
garding him that prevailed in the East. Led to investigate the charges 
that were current, Sir George Jacob says he devoted himself to an 
elaborate and careful inquiry, the result of which was to convince him 
that the Raja was maligned. He then accepted an invitation to visit Sir 
James Brooke in the company of a friend, and proceeding to Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, he had opportunities of personal intercourse. He 
says he closely questioned the Raja in regard to all the matters alleged 
against him, and the answers were so conclusively satisfactory that he 
had afterwards no scruple in enjoying his hospitality and cultivating his 
friendship. Whilst in Borneo Sir George found the Raja was regarded 
with the veneration of which we have spoken by those people who 
owed to him their deliverance from their oppressors ; while by the Malays 
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he was looked up to as a great chief fit to rule and guide them. ‘The 
* secret of his power will be found in this book,’ in which the niece of Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob has written the history of his life. ‘ It furnishes 
‘a lesson in the government of Eastern peoples which those who have to 
‘deal with them would do well to study; it shows with what facility a 
‘false cry may be raised, and, in the name of humanity, how humanity 
‘may suffer.’ It is not necessary to share the enthusiasm of the bio- 
grapher and her relative for the Raja of Sarawak, or to accept their esti- 
mates always as final, in order to find in the volumes.before us much that 
is fitted to inform, instruct, and improve. The sketches of Sir James 
Brooke’s life at home are full of a tranquil and pleasing interest; and the 
more hurried, active, and passionate chapters of his later career cannot 
fail to attract the earnest attention even of those who hesitate to accord 
implicit credit to the testimony laid before us as to his many excellences. 


The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, B.A., of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. By the Rey. L. Tyerman. Two Vols. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Tyerman has no doubt been incited to this biography of Whitefield 
by his studies for the lives of Samuel Wesley, of Epworth, and of his 
illustrious son, the founder of Methodism. In character it resembles the 
latter work. It is a minute and patient gleaning of the entire ground, 
and leaves nothing pertaining to Whitefield untouched. A recurrent 
thought, indeed, in perusing it, is whether,when biography has so far receded 
into the past as to become part of history, the law of true perspective is 
not disregarded in the minute details with which Mr. Tyerman fills his 
volumes. Great as Whitefield and Wesley were in their Divine work, 
there are yet details of common life about which we do not care to know, 
and which somewhat confuse the portraiture of them. This, however, is 
only an artistic fault, and to students and admirers it is a venial one. 
Here we have in two thick volumes every fragment concerning the 
greatest of England’s preachers that has been preserved, some for the first 
time presented. Whitefield may now, perhaps, be permitted to rest from 
biographers for a century or so. Nothing can exceed thé loving reverence 
with which this follower of the Arminian Wesley has embalmed the 
memory of his Calvinistic antagonist, both, however, stronger in their 
common Christian sympathies than in their polemical differences. We 
need not recapitulate the well-known incidents of Whiteficld’s life. Mr. 
Tyerman republishes the rare original form of his autobiography published 
by himself in 1740, which is very curious, and is abundantly, open to Mr. 
Tyerman’s criticism of its dogmatism and unctuousness. It is certainly 
in the worst possible taste of self-assertion and expression, and it needs 
all one’s confidence in Whitefield’s unquestionable simplicity, sincerity, 
and dominant zeal, to keep down strong feelings of revulsion. We must 
remember, however, that he wrote in the youthful enthusiasm of a new 
life and calling with which few sympathized, and which courage and 
honour bound him to assert. The picture of the religious state of England, 
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and especially of the Established Church, which Mr. Tyerman, or rather 
Whitefield in his correspondence draws, is almost incredible in these times 
of religious revival. Dr. Trapp’s argument against field preaching, which’ 
was defended from the example of Christ—‘ Was the Church then estab- 
‘lished as it is now ?’—is delicious. But for an account of the judicial blind- 
ness with which, in spite of all warnings, the infatuated Establishment 
thrust from it and persecuted its fervid reformers and preachers, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Tyerman’s volumes, and especially to Whitefield’s 
own letters and sermons. Itis scarcely credible that a respectable clergy- 
man should in a pamphlet seriously have urged upon Parliament the 
enactment of a law ‘to cut out the tongues of all field-teachers and 
preachers in houses, barns, or elsewhere, without apostolic ordination and 
legal authority ;’ and yet this was done by the Rev. Samuel Roe, Vicar of 
Statfold. The policy of the Establishment towards Whitefield and Wesley 
has brought its own dire retribution, and for many a day to come will 
constitute one of the most cogent of the manifold indictments against 
established Churches. Mr. Tyerman’s volumes are rich in materials for 
quotations, but we must content ourselves with a commendation of them. 


Bernardino Ochino of Siena: a Contribution towards the His- 

- tory of the Reformation. By Karu Benratu. Translated 
from the German by Heten with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Artuur, A.M. James Nisbet 
and Co. 


This is one of the tardy resuscitations of history, Bernardino Ochino 
having been almost ignored, and what was known about him utterly mis- 
represented by malign and unscrupulous ingenuity. Every record that 
could be found was destroyed, every falsification that was possible was 
made, according to the too notorious tactics of the unscrupulous Church 
of Rome. And yet Ochino was one of the most illustrious reformers and 
popular preachers of the Reformation. It is simply marvellous how, even 
in an ignorant age, knowledge of his life and work could be so entirely 
suppressed. For twenty years Count Guicciardini of Florence has been 
an indefatigable collector of books and documents illustrative of the 
Reformation, and chiefly from these Dr. Karl Benrath has collected the 
fragments which he has here skilfully put together into a tolerably full 
portraiture. Italy, like France, was greatly moved by the Reformation, 
and went far towards becoming Protestant. Ochino, born in 1487, became 
a monk, and one of the four generals of the Capuchin order, and sub- 
sequently Vicar-General. His fame as a preacher was unrivalled in 
his day, so that the Pope had to reserve the right of determining among 
the applications for his occasional services. Associated with Juan de 
Valdez, Contarini, and others, he was cited as a reformer before the Holy 
Office. He and Peter Martyr fied to Geneva. He was commended by Calvin 
to Basle and Strasburg, appointed Italian preacher at Augsburg, whence, 
on the surrender of the city to the emperor, he fled to Zurich, and thence, 
on the invitation of Cranmer, accompanied Peter Martyr to England, 
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where he became minister of an Italian congregation in London, an 
appointed a prebendary of Canterbury Cathedral. On the accession 
Mary he returned to Geneva. In the name of religious liberty, denoun: 
the burning of Servetus, went to Zurich, whence, at the age of seven ' 
seven, he was banished for the publication of a book of dialogues, 
which he had advocated a doctrine of divorce resembling that of Milto ‘ 
He took refuge in Poland, which, however, soon became too hot for hin, 
and in 1564 he died, in pathetic loneliness, in Moravia. His life is grand, 
even to heroism, in the noble qualities of his mind and heart, and in his 
uncompromising fidelity to truth. We thank Dr. Benrath very heartily 
for giving to the Church this portraiture of one of the noblest sons of the 
Reformation, an advanced thinker and a courageous and holy man. 


The Life of Mahomet. From Original Sources. By Sir 
Wiuuum Mur, LL.D. New Edition. Smith, Elder 
and Co. 


At the present time, when affairs in the East excite such a burning 
interest, and the relations of Mussulmans and Christians in the Turkish 
provinces attract the regards of the civilized world, it is peculiarly oppor- 
tune that we should have a faithful and not too unwieldy life of the founder 
of Islam. The work of Sir William Muir has been before the world for 
many years, and its value has been long recognized. In the four volumes 
in which it was originally published, however, it did not fulfil the condi- 
tions we have adverted to as necessary, and the author has done wisely 
in compressing them in this new edition into one good-sized volume. 
This has been accomplished by omitting the introductory chapters on the 
pre-Islamite history of Arabia, and most of the notes, with all the refer- 
ences to original authorities, which swelled the bulk of the first edition. 
There have been some slight alterations and amendments, but the text 
in both editions is substantially the same. Of course, verification of 
authorities by any who wish it may still be secured by consulting the 
references in the earlier edition. We have little doubt that the work in 
the form it now bears will attract a much larger number of readers than 
its more bulky predecessor. 


The Self-Made Man: Autobiography of Karl Friedrich von 
Kléden. Edited, with a Sketch of his After Life, by Max 
Jahn. Vol. II. Strahan and Co. 


In our notice of the first volume of Kliéden’s history, we were restricted 
to such an estimate of his character as the first twenty-three years of his 
life indicated. It was a struggle with poverty, isolation, and manifold 
difficulties, for which in English biography we can scarcely find a 
parallel, It was the moulding of a resolute and heroic nature, by circum- 
stances of more than romantic interest, not only personal, but public, for 
it was the period dating from 1786, and Kléden lived in the midst of the 
stirring events which revolutionized Europe. His strong scientific instincts 
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aP | developed in various ways. He became at length, however, the 

ector of a school of applied sciences in Berlin, a position which for 
° «ty years he occupied, and won for himself a high scientific reputation. 
‘, our former notice, the parallel of Robert Chambers suggested itself as 

‘e nearest. The latter part of his career reminds us more of Franklin. 
oth developed an individuality about which we think more than about 
sae political circumstances in which they were prominent; and yet, in 
the development of their character, both were greatly affected by their 
surroundings. The pictures of peasant life and of artisan life in Prussia 
are accompanied by pictures of political life, when the Napoleon mania 
was at its height, and when, by a large party in Prussia, he was wor- 
shipped with almost as much enthusiasm as in France. The Prussian 
women, he tells us, ‘gave themselves up to the French with a light- 
‘mindedness which surprised even the objects of their admiration.’ 

Kléden’s pursuits, however, were scientific, musical, and literary. He 
became famed as a map-engraver, for which his passion for physical 
geography specially qualified him, and came into contact with Niebuhr 
and other eminent men. He then became professor of the mathematical 
and physical sciences at the Pestalozzian Institute, matriculated at the 
Berlin University, entered as a theological student, and once preached a 
sermon—but physical science was his forte, and he gave himself up to 
its pursuit. He became at thirty-one director of a seminary for the 
education of schoolmasters, established at Potsdam, in 1817. In 1823, 
the Gewerbe-Schule, for the teaching of physical science, was instituted 
by the municipality of Berlin, and Kléden undertook the management of 
it. It attained to considerable scientific celebrity, and was the work of 
his life. 

The first part of his life is the most romantic, but the latter part is in- 
teresting, as exhibiting the steady perseverance and great success of a 
high-minded, strong-willed, gifted, and persevering man. 


Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambrai. A Biographical Sketch, by 
the Author of ‘ Life of Bossuet,’ &c. Rivingtons. 


This sketch of the religious life of one of the noblest and saintliest of 
men is written with considerable artistic skill and fine tact. The cha- 
racters of Louis XIV., of the Dauphin, of the Duke of Burgundy—Fénélon’s 
pupil—of Madame de Maintenon, of the Eagle of Meaux—his talons as 
well as his wings—of the Dukes of Chevreuse and Beauvilliers, of Madame 
Guyon, and many other courtly, sacerdotal, and religious personages, are 
drawn with much felicity. The reader is put well into possession of the 
leading events of the reign of the Grand Monarque, and with the aid of 
the Mémoires de St. Simon, and other voluminous material, much light 
is thrown upon the lofty moral nature of Fénélon. The entire history 
of the persecution of Madame Guyon, and of the steps by which Fénélon 
‘was involved in her disgrace, are carefully detailed. The malignant con- 
duct of Bossuet and his friends stands out in almost unrelieved blackness, 
and the submissiveness, patience, and charity of the archbishop under 
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intolerable wrong, appear positively preternatural. Doubtless he had 
great provocations, but his self-abnegation is one of the miracles of grace. 
It is unfortunate that, notwithstanding the fulness of the narrative, the 
author never expounds the relative doctrinal positions of Fénélon and 
Bossuet, nor even reproduces the passages from his Maximes des Saints, 
which, after much tergiversation and many angry menaces from the French 
king, were reluctantly condemned by the Roman curia. The reader would 
more readily spare a few of the chatty, self-forgetting letters of the illus- 
trious sufferer, than dispense with some clearer statement of the main 
point in dispute. A charm is thrown over the volume by the portraiture 
of the moral and religious life of the young Duke of Burgundy. The 
fractious temper of the youth was mastered by the wise influence and 
discipline of Fénélon, and his love and gratitude to his exiled master 
lend pathetic interest to the tragic death which cast so deep a gloom over 
the king’s later years. The volume should be read in conjunction with 
the author’s sketch of Bossuet and the translation of Fénélon’s letters. 


The Romance of Biography. By E. Paxton Hoop. James 
‘ Clark and Co. 


Mr. Paxton Hood is often erratic and whimsical, scarce brooking the 
constraint of rule. In the present case his theme falls in with his ten- 
dency, and he wanders over a large field, culling the flowers, and making 
up a pleasant bouquet. Ina series of chapters, in which we have now 
and then fine thoughts and glimpses of penetrating insight, he gives us the 
results of large reading. He has cast an eye on out-of-the-way and 
neglected corners, and even makes old newspaper files help him. The 
volume cannot but be welcomed and read by a large constituency, for it is 
full of freshness, and suggests at every point a wide reading of history 
and biography. In this respect, in being likely to excite and strengthen a 
love for books, it ought to be popular, especially with the young. 


Rambles and Studies in Greece. By D. P. Manarry, author 
of Kant’s ‘Philosophy for English Readers,’ &c., &e. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Had we space, we might speak at great length of topics suggested by 
this pleasant book. Professor Mahaffy is an enthusiast, and, like all 
enthusiasts, he sometimes errs on small points upon which we should have 
presumed him to be well informed; but he is always observant, pleasant, 
and fresh in his remarks, and is apt at characterizing works of art and 
antiquities in a graceful and attractive way. Sometimes incorrect, he is 
never dull; save, indeed, when he lends himself to canards about deposi- 
taries of Elgin marbles at the bottom of the sea off Cerigo. Generally, 
we should say that Professor Mahaffy has aimed at too much, and has 
weighted his narrative by an endeavour too persistent to tell every. 
thing that can be suggested by the places he has visited—in one or two 
instances making us actually think of Voltaire’s clever saying, ‘ Pity the 
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‘man who tries to say everything.’ This may be very well as a reaction 
against the too extreme humdrum or dashing style of travel that has 
recently come into vogue, especially in certain hands from whom better 
things might have been expected; but then, if you attempt to catalogue 
and compile a handbook of useful information, readers are now and then 
sure to desiderate exactitude. Among the chapters we like best is the first 
of those entitled, ‘ Excursions in Attica,’ because in it Professor Mahaffy, 
more than elsewliere, confines himself to detail of incident and to what 
was evident to ordinary eyes. Of course, such a book is not meant as a 
general book of travel, but is intended rather to stimulate or direct an 
interest in art and antiquities; but, for the reason already hinted at, it 
may be found in one essential respect lacking, and, though pleasant and 
readable because of a style marked by practised care and energy, will not 
keep the place which it aims at filling. 


Log Letters from the ‘Challenger. By Lord Grorce Camp- 
BELL. Macmillan and Co. 


The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship ‘ Challenger. Voyages over 
many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By W. J. J. Spry, 
R.N. Sampson Low and Co. é 


These two volumes are the first-fruits of the literature that the cruise of 
the Challenger must inevitably produce. The full and exact scientific 
results will of course be published by Professor Wyvill Thompson. We 
haveintimations, from what has been already published, how much ignorance 
existed before the expedition started, and we may fairly hope that this 
memorable voyage will be found to have made the largest distinct contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge of any voyage since that of Captain Cook, 
which, however, was a voyage of discovery rather than of scientific obser- 
vation. How much has been observed, and how much fresh knowledge 
gained, during the three years and a half cruise of the best equipped 
vessel for scientific purposes ever sent forth, we must wait to know. 

Meanwhile, these two volumes—each consisting of log letters from 
subordinate officers of the expedition—will be eagerly welcomed, and they 
may be highly commended as graphic and lively descriptions of places 
visited, of experiments made, and of discoveries realized. Lord George 
Campbell is a younger son of the Duke of Argyll; he was a sub-lieu- 
tenant, and Mr. Spry was assistant-surgeon on board the ship. The books 
differ widely in literary character. Mr. Spry is a careful, plodding recorder, 
somewhat ungainly in his literary style, but he gives us really valuable 
results of his painstaking observations. He describes instruments and 
methods of experiment, reads up, so as to complete his information about 
places, and gives us, as the result, a sum-total of 'information which will 
give his book a good place among useful and valuable books of travel. 
Lord George Campbell’s book is of a very different literary order. It is 
in the form of diary letters, which were written to a young lady at home. 
It is therefore fluent, bright, and vivid. It paints pictures, tells anec- 
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dotes, and narrates incidents with much animation and an affluent flow 
of spirits, at the same time subordinating all to solid and interesting in- 
formation concerning what was done. Genuine naturalists excepted, 
readers of both books will probably skip some of the entries of daily 
dredgings, and the specification of things brought to the surface ; but all 
will read with enjoyment the fresh and vivacious descriptions of Lord 
George Campbell, especially of the places visited and of things and 
persons seen. 

The only way of reviewing such books is to pick out bits, and for this 
we have not space. Wecanonly refer to Lord George Campbell’s spirited 
description of the attempted ascent of Teneriffe, in which Mr. Spry did 
not share ; the glowing picture of the Azores; the horrible details of a 
walk in Penguin Island. Both writers describe their experiences in the 
Antarctic circle, the icebergs of which are most picturesque. Here we 
may refer especially to Mr. Spry’s descriptions of Kerguelen Island and 
Christmas Harbour, where Cook spent Christmas Day in 1777, and the 
search for the Antarctic continent which so many voyagers had affirmed, 
but over part of which, ‘ Wilke’s Termination Land,’ they sailed. The 
Challenger was in great peril among the ice, and Lord George Camp- 
bell vividly describes her narrow escape from destiuction. From the 
Antarctic circle the Challenger proceeded to Australia and New Zea- 
land; thence to the South Sea Islands, the Moluccas, and New Guinea; 
thence to China and Japan. But a mere log of names affords but little 
to interest. We can only assure our readers that in these two volumes— 
each possessing valuable characteristics of its own—Lord George Camp- 
bell’s vivid description and Mr. Spry’s solid and complete information— 
they will find an accumulation of rich and interesting information. 


The Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and their Re- 
sults. By Ricuarp Henry Masor, F.S.A. Sampson Low 
and Co. ; 


‘How many are there in England, the land of sailors, who even know 
‘the name of the illustrious man who was the very initiator of continuous 
* Atlantic explorations ?’ asks the writer of this life of Prince Henry of 
Portugal. It has been the fate of that great navigator that his fame 
has been overshadowed by the discoveries of later explorers. In the 
mighty achievements of Columbus, the previous work of Prince Henry 
has been forgotten. Yet if it had not been for the explorations of the 
earlier navigator, the great work of Columbus might not have been 
accomplished, and certainly not at the time it was actually done. Prince 
Henry, though born to royal honours, early relinquished the pleasures of 
the court and took up his abode at Sagres, at the extreme south-west 
angle of Europe. On this barren, bleak, and inhospitable peninsula, he 
gave himself up to the one great end to which his life was devoted—the 
discovery, namely, of the sea-path to the Indies. How he came to divine 
*a pathway to India by an anticipated Cape of Gocd Hope,’ is one of the 
secrets of genius. The compass was not sufficiently trusted yet that men 
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could put out to the open sea, confiding to its guidance ; ‘no sea-chart 
‘existed to guide the mariner along those perilous African coasts; no 
‘lighthouse reared its friendly head to warn or welcome him on his home- 
«ward track. The scientific and practical appliances which were to render 
‘possible the discovery of half a world, had yet to be developed. But, 
‘with such objects in view, the Prince collected the information supplied 
‘by ancient geographers, unweariedly devoted himself to the study of 
‘mathematics, navigation, and cartography, and freely invited, with 
‘ princely liberality of reward, the co-operation of the boldest and most 
‘skilful navigators of every country.’ Such a work well deserved that 
its author should find a biographer, yet, until 1868, no one attempted to 
prepare a monograph of the life of Prince Henry the Navigator. The 
man to whom we are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of more than 
one half of the world merited a better fate than the obscurity to which 
he has been doomed. The author of this work devoted himself to the 
task of removing this reproach. In 1868 he prepared an elaborate ‘ Life 
‘of Prince Henry,’ which, because it dealt with all the points that were 
controverted or of interest to the antiquarian student, was not fitted for 
general circulation. The present volume is based upon the earlier work, 
with all controversy eliminated, so that we have here simply a narrative 
of adventures, and thus it is ‘rather a record of the glory than of the 
‘mere life of Prince Henry.’ 


The Two Americas: an Account of Sport and Travel. With 
Notes on Men and Manners in North and South America. 
By Major Sir Rose Lampart Price, Bart., F.R.G.S. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Major Lambart has given us here a very readable book of travels and 
adventures, which his publishers have ‘ got up’ in a style that does them 
credit, and ought to be acceptable to the author. There is nothing in 
the volume to take it out of the category of ordinary works of the class. 
The ground has been often gone over before, and while enough of adven- 
ture fell to the lot of Major Lambart and his companions to supply the 
materials for a pleasant, gossipy kind of volume, it is impossible to rank 
it very high in the literature of travels. The reader, however, who has 
an idle hour or two on his hands might do worse than turn to its pages for 
recreation and excitement. 


On the Track of the Pilgrim Fathers; or, Holidays in Holland. 
By J. Ewixe Rircutz. Tinsley Brothers. 


Mr. Ritchie rightly says that we in England are comparatively ignorant 
what little States such as Holland have been to European history gener- 
ally, and to the history of liberty in particular. Of course, every Non- 
conformist knows that Holland afforded an asylum to his persecuted 
forefathers—the only asylum to be found in Europe—and that the Speed- 
well sailed with the Pilgrim Fathers from Delft Haven; but few know 
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more about the history of the English Puritans in Holland than that 
Holland was thus a point of contact and departure. Mr. Ritchie has 
given us a book of very pleasant travels and sketches in Holland, to 
which he has given specialty by inquiries about the localities associated 
with the English refugees, and information connected with their history 
at these places. He tells us about the Meeting-House of 1592 at Amster- 
dam, which still exists; about the unchanged houses and quay at Delft 
Haven, whence the Pilgrims sailed; about Henry Ainsworth and John 
Robinson; about Robert Leighton—father of the archbishop—and Spinoza, 
himself a religious refugee in Amsterdam. His bright little volume is 
full of most interesting reminiscences of men and things. It fills a niche 
of its own, and brings together many stray notes otherwise not easily 
accessible. 


The History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria. Related for the rising generation, 
by M. Guizor, and Edited by Madame pre Wirt, née 
Guizor. Translated by Moy Tuomas, with all the French 
Illustrations. Vol. I. Sampson Low and Co. 


Madame de Witt has put together the materials collected by M. Guizot, 
and has ‘written this History of England step by step as he related, and 
in great part revised it.” Such a use of materials, first by M. Guizot 
himself, and now by his daughter, must fall short of the precision and 
fulness of an original and carefully composed history. Notwithstanding, 
M. Guizot was so true and so learned a historian, that it has considerable 
value as an elementary history, designed first for young people in France, 
and now, by translation, for our own. The French illustrations here 
reproduced are spirited. The work is to be completed in three volumes, 
of which this is the first, and is to be uniform with the translation of the 
author’s History of France. 


The Large and Small Game of Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces of India. By Capt. J. H. Baupwiy, F.Z.S. 
Henry 8. King and Co. : 


This handsome volume has interest of various kinds. Captain Baldwin 
is both a keen sportsman and an accomplished naturalist, and has had 
seventeen years’ experience of the wild animals of India. The materials 
for his book are journals kept during this period, which he has reproduced, 
apparently without much touching-up, simply classifying their contents, 
for the orderly arrangement of his chapters. These are made up chiefly 
of actual field experiences and anecdotes, the illustrative examples being 
much more extensive than the doctrine; so that every page contains some 
sporting incident that will interest general readers as well as naturalists 
and sportsmen. Indeed, we have found the mere adventures very inter- 
esting, all the more that they are told very quietly and modestly. There 
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is but little of butcher's details, nothing of gasconnade, and the incidents 
are strictly illustrative. Captain Baldwin classifies his chapters, begin- 
ning with tigers and the greater game of Bengal, panthers, leopards, 
lynxes, bears, hyenas, wolves, buffaloes, elephants, boars, and be goes on 
to deer and antelopes, then to game-birds, ending with hares. 

He is, in short, a scientifie sportsman, enjoying sport for its own sake, 
but connecting with it keen observations of the nature and habits of 
animals, and with an entire absence of what is revolting. Characteristics 
and anecdotes might be culled in profusion from every chapter. We 
must forbear, with the general remark, that they are intelligent in the 
information they give, modest in the experiences they describe, and often 
very curious and exciting in the adventures which must always befall 
the Indian hunter. Once or twice—Captain Baldwin’s encounter with 
the buffalo especially, which almost proved fatal to him—the interest 
becomes painful. We have not latterly met with a sporting record so 
pleasant to read and so interesting to the generalreader. Valuable advice, 
concerning clothing and habits, to intending sportsmen, and to cadets 
going to India who may become such, is also given. 


Stanford’s Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, and Mis- 
cellaneous Improvements, for Session 1877. Scale, four 
inches toa mile. Epwarp Sranrorp. 


London without a map is almost as impracticable as the sea without a 
compass. The additions and transformations of every year are a large 
town, and it is long since even the most topographical of cabmen could 
pretend to so much as a general acquaintance with the whole. The oldest 
inhabitant may at any time discover regions with tens of thousands of 
inhabitants, as unknown to him as Pekin. 

Every feature that can give articulation and guidance to this vast pro- 
vince of streets is inserted in Mr. Stanford’s Map. Coloured lines and 
clearness of engraving do all that can be done to facilitate locomotion,. 
and especially in disentanglement of our vast and complex Metropolitan 
Railway system. 


Hay Macdowall Grant, of Arndilly; his Life, Labours, and Teach- 
ing. By Mrs.Gorpon. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) Mr. Grant was 
a lay evangelist, remarkable for his saintly consecration to religious work. 
Of good social position, he gave himself to preaching and revivals, but 
with more of wisdom and less of narrowness and fanaticism than are 
often associated with such work. This record of him, a little too prolix 
as it is, may be read with advantage by members of our Churches. 
The strength of all Churches is in the lay agency it can elicit.—— 
The Martyr Graves of Scotland; being the Travels of a Country 
Minister in his own Country. Second Series. By the Rev. W. H. 
Txompson, Eaglesham. (Edinburgh. Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) 
Sketches of thirty-five more of Scottish martyrs for conscience, during the 
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twenty-eight years’ persecution—the first volume containing twenty-two. 
There remains, the author tells us, yet forty-seven to be noticed. Mr. 
Thompson, only in a much higher sense, thus aspires to be the Old Mortal- 
ity of the Scottish Church: he rehabilitates not the gravestones, but the 
characters of the men who lie beneath them. This he does with warm 
religious sympathies, and with large and accurate knowledge. The 
account of the five innocent men executed at Magus Moor, for their sup- 
posed participation in the death of Archbishop Sharp, through what 
Wodrow calls ‘a bloody freak to have some people executed in the place 
‘where the bishop had been killed,’ is a good specimen of the historical 
care and picturesqueness of his sketches.- If anything can justify lynch 
law in lawless times it is the solemn determination of the nine men who 
killed Archbishop Sharp to take vengeance upon an admitted perjurer, 
traitor, and murderer—the ‘ Judas’ of the Church—who was treacherously 
betraying their companions to death, and against whose crimes there was 
no other remedy. If judicial act and moral justification can be without 
legal forms, the act and spirit of these men were such. My Year in an 
Indian Fort. By Mrs. Gururie, author of ‘Through Russia.’ Two 
volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) The Indian Fort is Belgaum, in the 
north-west province, and Mrs. Guthrie describes her voyage to Bombay, 
her land journey to Belgaum in pre-railway times, and the fort and 
country in which she resided. It is a bright, pleasant little book, inter- 
spersing description, historical reminiscences, manners and customs, and 
personal adventures, in a clever, vivacious way. The result is all the 
more satisfactory from the absence of pretence. It gives us as accurate 
pictures, and as vivid impressions of what India, Indians, and Indian life 
—native and European—are, as any book we have read. We have pe- 
rused it with much interest. There is not a dull page from beginning to 
end, and although the author makes mistakes, incident to imperfect 
knowledge, a large amount of really useful information is conveyed.—— 
A Visit to Japan, China, and India. By Rospert Fow er, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Fowler has nothing to tell us that is new, 
and no very great faculty for investing old things with personal interest. 
He is neither picturesque nor accurate. He indulgestoo much in common- 
place remarks. A book of travel in countries so unfamiliar as those which 
he visited, must necessarily, however, contain something to interest. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Church and State: their Relations Historically Developed. By 
Hernricn Gerrcxen, Professor of International Law at 
the University of Strasburg. Translated and Edited, 
with the assistance of the Author, by Epwarp Farrax 
Taytor. ‘Two Vols. Longmans and Co. 


This is a work of great ability and of fundamental importance. ‘ Its 
‘object is ecclesiastico-political—to present, in short, a historical guide- 
‘book for the problems of the present day.’ This it accomplishes by a 
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historical exposition of the actual relations of Church and State—that is, 
of Church Establishments from the earliest times to the present day. An 
introductory chapter is devoted to definitions and principles, in which the 
former—the definitions of the organized Church, the State, Law, Theocracy, 
and Hierarchy, and the possible relations between the religious com- 
munity and the State —are singularly penetrating, complete, and fair. 
The importance of religion as the only solid foundation of national and 
social communities is very ably put; the rights of the State are dis- 
tinctly and strongly maintained ; the respective limits of State authority 
and Church rights are well determined; the difficulties of determining 
their respective spheres of action are pointed out. The conclusion of the 
author, however, is that some imaginary well-regulated union is desirable, 
a conclusion which we venture to think his entire history contravenes. 
He makes no attempt to define or indicate the methods of such a union, 
or to point out an instance of its concrete realization, but contents him- 
self with the safe generalization that the relations of Church and State, 
in each instance, ‘must be determined by circumstances.’ In other 
words, he seems to belong to the school of idealists to which Dr. Arnold 
and others in this country have in various forms given in their adhesion, 
and to imagine a theoretic relationship in which all rights on both sides 
shall be preserved, as well as all rights of citizens outside the Established 
Church, but of which, hitherto, in the actual working world of men, no 
instance has yet been realized. Ina single sentence in this chapter the 
author has furnished a reply to his idealism. ‘The union of the religious 
‘community and the State, in whatever form it may be realized, is un- 
‘ questionably a great source of national strength, provided it is based on 
‘ genuine conviction. . . . But this source of strength becomes a source 
‘of weakness and dissension as soon as a considerable number of the 
‘members of the State secede, from motives of conviction, from the 
‘dominant faith; and history shows that this has happened sooner or 
‘later with all State religions or religious States.’ Of what practical value, 
then, is an ideal which never has been and never can be realized? The after 
history which fills these two bulky volumes is simply anillustrative comment 
upon this true sentence. We cannot, however, venture upon criticism of 
the cases instanced in Professor Geffcken’s volumes—their multifarious 
topics preclude even passing comment; we must content ourselves, with 
the most rapid indication of their rich contents. Nor is more than this 
necessary, for the work is a history and an exposition, not a polemic, and 
the knowledge, acumen, and fairness of the author are beyond all praise. 
Opponents of State Churches can have no better handbook, and we will 
add no better armoury, than the facts which are here so succinctly and 
admirably recorded. A chapter on the State and the religious com- 
munity in Heathen antiquity, and another on the Jewish Theocracy, 
introduce us to Christianity in its primitive relations to the civil govern- 
ment, as expounded in the New Testament and as exemplified by our 
Lord, His apostles, and the Christians of the first three centuries. Then 
follows a chapter on the establishment of Christianity by Constantine, 
with some just but severe criticisms upon the first Christian Emperor. 
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The primacy of the Pope is then, traced ; then the relations of the Frankish 
Monarchy to the Church, and of the Empire to the Papacy ; the Medieval 
Church; the relations of the Churches of the Reformation ; the contests 
in different countries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, down 
to the French Revolution, including our own ecclesiastical struggles under 
the Stuarts, are set forth. This compietes the first volume. The second traces 
the effects of the French Revolution on Germany, The Restoration, and 
The Catholic Church. Almost the entire volume is occupied with the fluc- 
tuating relations of the Church in the different countries of Europe from 
1830, and more especially from 1848, to the present time. Perhaps no 
such momentous period of ecclesiastical vicissitude is to be found in 
history. When it is remembered that it comprises the history of Pius 
IX. and of the Vatican Council; of the overthrow of the temporal power 
in Italy; of the disruption of the Free Church in Scotland; the dis- 
establishment of the Episcopal Church in Ireland ; the development of 
Anglicanism in England; the struggles with Ultramontanism in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Spain, and France, and notably in Germany ; it will be 
admitted that great principles have been tested, and that relationships 
have been changed, as in no previous equivalent period of history, not even 
excepting the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Professor Geffcken is 
singularly well informed concerning the course of ecclesiastical events in 
England, and his account of the currents of our ecclesiastical policy and 
struggle will be read with muchinterest. Sometimes he fails to appreciate 
the relative magnitude and bearing of events, as, for example, in his note 
on the suits connected with Lady Hewley’s charity, and in his reference 
to the disestablishment question in the House of Commons. Again, his 
criticism on Mr. Ward Beecher’s popularity evinces a very extraordinary 
ignorance concerning the greatest of living preachers, more discreditable, 
however, to Mr. Jennings, from whom he quotes: ‘ The best known preacher 
‘in America gains his notoriety solely by the freedom with which he 
‘ discusses on Sunday morning, from a text of Scripture, the acts of public 
‘men and the turn affairs are likely to take.’ 

Perhaps the chief interest of this portion of the work will be found in 
its acute criticism of Prince Bismarck’s policy in the struggle with Ultra- 
montanism in Germany. It commends itself to us as substantially just. 
Clearly, the German Government has, on many points, in a conflict which, 
on the whole, engages our sympathies on its side, lost sight of the dis- 
tinction between self-defence, just requirement, and persecution. The 
recognition and treatment of the Old Catholics, as an integral part of the 
Church thathas cast them out, is an illustration of the confusion of thought 
into which the clear-headed Chancellor has permitted himself to fall. But 
the matter is far too complicated for even allusive criticism here. We 
content ourselves with very earnestly commending the work to those 
who may wish for a statement and a criticism of present Church problems 
n Europe, which are singularly complete, lucid, and fair. The two 
volumes are a thesawrus of ecclesiastical facts and histories which no 
student of the questions involved can dispense with. And, as we said at 

he outset, they prove to demonstration, from actual experience, that no 
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satisfactory modus vivendi of the union of Church and State has ever 
been realized, or is practically conceivable. The advocates of disesta- 
blishment need no other arguments than this history furnishes. 


Outlines of an Industrial Science. By Davin Syme. H. &. 
King and Co. 


‘I regard political economy as a purely mental science.’ Such is the 
startling statement which faces us on p. 10 of this little volume, and 
which may be said to define the purpose of the author. To those who are 
accustomed to regard political economy as plutology, or the science of 
wealth, and who see in it only rules or the expression in theoretical terms 
of the modes in which wealth is distributed according to the dictates of 
self-interest, the sentence we have quoted will appear a paradox. Is not 
wealth the most material of all things? and if the science which treats of 
it be mental, where can there be found in any direction a science of 
material phenomena? Yet Mr. Syme has a good deal to say for himself. 
He does not, indeed, adhere to any of the names by which economic 
science has been hitherto designated ; for by criticism of a somewhat acute 
order he endeavours to show that they are all inaccurate and misleading. 
The title he prefers is industrial science, or, ‘the science which in- 
*vestigates the laws which regulate human industry,’ and as such he 
claims that it is ‘entitled to a place among the mental sciences.’ Mental 
science is exclusively occupied with sensations and ideas, many of which 
are excited by material causes, and it is the same with industrial science. 
The mental associations connected with the material objects that consti- 
tute wealth, the desires which their presence or absence excites, and the 
impressions they produce, are all mental phenomena; and it is with these 
alone, Mr. Syme contends, that economic science deals. Wheat as an object 
of human desire is of interest to it ; but to wheat in itself—the mode of its 
production and to what becomes of it—-it is altogether indifferent. Having 
laid down this as his foundation, Mr. Syme proceeds to trace the method 
of investigation, and maintains the applicability of the inductive method 
to this and to moral science generally. Induction, however, is supple- 
mented by deduction, and the latter properly begins where the former 
ends. Mr. Syme proceeds next to show the insufficiency of some of the 
accepted dogmas of political economy—self-interest, demand and supply, 
and competition—and to account for all the facts, and argues that the moral 
element is essential along with them, and that economists have been in 
error in subordinating social to individual interests. We have not space 
to follow him in his expositions of ‘ principles,’ and of the ‘ relations’ of 
industrial science to sociology, to ethics, and to art; but we have said 
enough to show that we regard this little book as well worthy of careful 
study. It is full of freshness and force. Though it contains only ‘ outlines,’ 
they are suggestive; and we hope that Mr. Syme will take an early oppor- 
tunity of filling in the outlines and giving us a complete view of industry 
as a mental science. 
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The City—as it is. By the Author of ‘Contrasts.’ Daldy, 


Isbister, and Co. 

Mr. William Gilbert—for that he wrote ‘ Contrasts’ was well known, 
even if he had not avowed it —is determined, like Mr. Lincoln, to ‘ keep 
‘ pegging away.’ The waste and misappropriation of charitable funds by 
the corporation and livery companies of London have so impressed him, 
that he has come to revel in the jobbery, the ‘ gluttony,’ and the perver- 
sion, as if fascinated by their horror and the depths of ‘respectable’ de- 
gradation they prove to be, as possible to honest men when they consent to 
sink their individual responsibility and conscience in a corporate immorality 
and indulgence. He here adds to and supplements what he had said in 
‘ Contrasts ’"—showing that what he then wrote has hardly had the effect 
he anticipated—for nothing has been done. Instead of reform, the news. 
of ‘ new and undiscovered countries, from whose bourne ’ no revenue that 
should have gone to feed, to clothe, or educate the children of the poor, 
ever returns, come to him from all sides; and he takes up his parable 
afresh, charges the livery companies, or trade guilds, with having actually 
ousted the legitimate traders, in the course of years—the large incomes 
having been usurped by outsiders, who thus serve their own purposes—not 
applying the moneys to the relief of disabled members or to trade pur- 
poses, but to ‘gluttony,’ and even worse. The great hospitals do not 
figtire to the eyes of Mr. Gilbert—himself a medical man—as quite what 
they should be, or as what the great world takes them for; and certainly 
his book would not tend to elevate a simple-minded man’s views of human 
nature in any way. And so obtuse are men of a certain sort, when merely 
assailed in the mass, that till somebody will run the risk of never so many 
actions at law, as Mr. Plimsoll did, there is, in our idea, no hope whatever 
of reform. Mr. Gilbert knows his facts and marshals them ably, in a dry 


-and wholly practical manner, but he is too generous in his constructions 


of motive, and too generalin his way of putting it for stirring up the ‘row’ 
that is needed to clear out this Augean stable. If he had said plainly that 
Mr. This and Sir That were simply common thieves and swindlers, that 
far better men than they are languish to-day in Chatham and Ports- 
mouth prisons, then there might be some hope. As it is, Mr. Gilbert is 
doing a work for which he deserves all, credit, but the creatures that 
creep to aldermanic chairs, and eat turtle soup and delectate themselves 
on the bones of the poor, are not to be moved by such methods as Mr. 
Gilbert adopts. Let Mr. Plimsoll try his hand at it, on the same system 
as he breught to bear on the ‘coffin’ ships, and some little good might be 
done. 


The Schools of Charles the Great and the Restoration of Edu- 
cation in the Ninth Century. By J. Bass Muuuincer, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Longmans. 


This book is a prize essay—the dissertation for 1875 which secured 


the Kaye prize. It cannot be said that the subject, important though in 


some sense it may be said to be, has here been treated in a particularly 
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attractive fashion. The author is not a master of literary style, and has 
not the art of marshalling his facts and arguments with any great lucidity. 
The want of distinct plan is not atoned for by an unusually ample table of 
contents, extending over ten pages, and full of closely printed details. 
The only attempt to put the reader in a position to understand what is the 
precise purport of the essay is to be found in the preface, for the title 
does not make it manifest with real clearness. The work, we are told, is 
designed to set forth ‘the character of the learning and the theory of 
‘education which medieval Europe inherited from a combination of 
‘ pagan science and Christian theology, before that learning and that edu- 
‘cation were, in turn, modified by the teaching of the Schoolmen.’ Nearly 
the whole of the volume is devoted to the life and times and notices of the, 
works of Alcuin ; and we are enabled to see in its pages how, even in the 
ninth century, which has attracted so little attention, the conflict and 
collisions of these various principles and tendencies on which the progress 
of thought and education depend, went on. The writer has produced a 
book which has plainly been the result of much careful investigation and 
original research, and which may be said to contain a mine of important 
facts and records that throw light on the intellectual condition of the 
schools in these early times. But his book is one for scholars rather than 
for the general public, by few of whom, it is to be feared, will its real 


value be appreciated. 


The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. From 
the German of Oscar Pescuen. H. 8S. King and Co. 


This work owed its origin to the well-known German War Minister, 
General Von Roon, who some years ago requested the author to edit a 
new edition of his ‘ Ethnology as an Introduction to Political Geography.” 
The influence which the national movement has had upon men of science 
in Germany is strikingly illustrated in Oscar Peschel’s statement that ‘the 
‘wish of a man whose name is closely connected with our military system 
‘became a duty to a German on whom the newly acquired strength of his 
‘nation has imposed obligations of gratitude towards its great originator 
‘and promoter.’ - It was arranged that the new work should be brought 
forth as the joint production of Von Roon and Peschel, but after working 
at it for some years, the state of health of the War Minister prevented 
him taking an active part in the revision, and it was decided to publish 
the work as that of Peschel alone. The translation into English is 
from a second edition, although but few changes have been made from 
the first one. The rapidity with which ethnological investigations super- 
sede the results of previous inquiries is made plain by the fact that the 
author is evidently dissatisfied already with his own systematic groups; 
seeing that during the short time that has elapsed since he made them 
new arguments have been urged (which he evidently deems entitled to 
great weight) against the combination of the Indo-European, Semitic, and 
Hamite nations into a Mediterranean race. What we have here cannot 
therefore be regarded as the final results of ethnological investigation. It 
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is, however, a very learned book, written by a profound German scientist, 
who has with great thoroughness and industry subjected the whole field 
of inquiry which he covers to a searching examination. The introduc- 
tion is a work byitself. It discusses man’s place in creation, the unity or 
plurality of the human race, its pluce of origin, and its antiquity. There- 
after Peschel goes on, in the body of the work, to deal with, first, physical 
characters—particularly the brain differences or resemblances of men and 
animals; second, linguistic characters, under which the history and 
structure of language are considered ; and, third, the industrial, social, and 
religious phases of development. The author then proceeds to‘ The Races 
‘of Mankind,’ and traces in detail the various specialities of the numerous 
branches of the great human family. The work is the work of an expert, 
which cannot be scientifically criticized here, but any criticism of which 
that is not strictly scientific must be of little value. 


The World of Comets. By Amépéx Guintemin, Author of 
‘The Heavens.’ Translated and Edited by James 


Guatsuer, F.R.S. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington. 


That a large octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages should be 
written on a subject about which literally nothing beyond the ascertained 
orbits of five or six comets is really known, is a remarkable evidence of 
the industry in observation as well as of the ingenuity of speculation in the 
most eminent astronomers in the past and the present age. This volume 
comes before us with the sanction of a distinguished name, that of Mr. 
Glaisher, as the editor. He tells us, too, that ‘there are very few of the 
‘author’s views from which he should feel at all inclined to dissent.’ The 
treatise is almost exhaustive on the history of comets and the superstitions 
connected with them in bygone times. The numerous illustrations of 
comets, which have been specially observed and accurately drawn, add 
more than usual interest to this beautiful work. 

Nevertheless, we lay it down with the conclusion that nothing is known 
about these ‘ vagabonds of the sky.’ Theory of course is rife, and guesses 
both plausible and numerous are put forth, the most recent of which is 
perhaps that of Professor Tait, who regards the tails of comets (which are 
sometimes two hundred millions of miles in length, or more than double 
the distance of the sun from the earth) (p. 222) as composed of a vast body 
of ‘ cosmic dust,’ in other words, of meteoric stones, rendered luminous by 
the light of the sun, from which the tail is always more or less directly 
turned. We used to be told that we need be under no alarm about a 
comet’s tail brushing our earth, for the whole appendage was of such 
tenuity that it would only weigh a few ounces. It seems, however, at 
least probable that the ‘star-showers’ which appear to recur at regular 
intervals of about thirty-four years are dense groups of these cosmic bodies 
through which the earth passes. The luminous nucleus he regards as 
glowing gas given off from the impact of these stones in collision with 
each other, just as heat and sparks are given off from a cannon-ball in 
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striking an iron target. Others have entertained the idea that comets 
may be future worlds in the process of consolidation from a gaseous state. 
As the spectral analysis of comet-light shows that the matter of comets is 
chiefly composed of carbon combined with some other element, such as 
hydrogen,* it is thought that, so far from being scourges to our planet, ‘ they 
‘are not only inoffensive stars, but perhaps even beneficent regenerators 
‘of life in more advanced worlds.’ After all, then, there may be some 
truth that a ‘comet-year’ is usually coincident with a famous vintage. 

The mass of information collected in the volume is immense, and the 
treatment of the subject is so purely popular, that none need be deterred 
from a perusal of it. Truly, such a work fills the mind with awe when we 
try to realize the vastness of time and space, and the wonderful laws of 
order which seem to pervade every part of the universe. Many of the 
figures of comets are exceedingly curious. Some given on pp. 251-253 
(Donati’s comet) are very like a judge’s wig, as is that also on p. 335 
(Coggia’s). : 

The work is, perhaps, extended somewhat further than was necessary, 
by the discussion of such fruitless questions as the habitability of comets 
(Chap. xv. Section 1), and what would happen to our earth if it were to 
become the satellite of a comet. (Ibid. Section 2.) The volume con- 
cludes with a remark by the editor on ‘the extraordinary dearth of 
‘comets in the last two years. This complete absence of comets, fol- 
‘lowing years so rich in comets as were 1873 and 1874, is very remark- 
‘able.’ Very remarkable, indeed, if we are getting through our stock of 
comets, as geologists tell us we are perceptibly diminishing our supply 
of coal! 


Astronomical Myths, based on Flammarion’s ‘ History of the 
‘Heavens.’ By Joun F. Buaxe. Macmillan and Co. 


This strikes us as a very happy adaptation of a book which, in spite of 
its popular aim, contains the results of vast research. The very earliest 
ideas of the heavens and the earth, as held by primitive people, are traced 
out, and exhibited as they grewinto what are properly mythical forms. We 
read in the preface that M. Flammarion’s book ‘ contained interesting 
‘ accounts of the various ideas, sometimes mythical, sometimes intended to 
* be serious, that had been entertained concerning the heavenly bodies and 
‘our own earth, with a popular history of the earliest commencement of 
‘astronomy among several ancient peoples ’"—which is a faithful enough 
description of that elaborate and sustained series of conversations which 
Mr. Blake has perhap:; wisely discarded, and in doing so, has so far con- 
densed the book. He has done his work very well, and we cannot 
imagine anything more informing or more pleasant than a perusal of the 
chapters describing ancient astronomical systems or the ‘ Terrestrial World 
‘of the Ancients.’ But the entire book is interesting and curious, and is 
much helped by the quaint woodcuts, which make many of the absurd 


* Page xii. Preface. Some meteoric stones that we have seen contain a large 
proportion of carbon. 
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ideas held of old time directly clear to the eye. Without the cuts the 
book would have been much less attractive. 


Notes and Sketches of an Architect, taken during a Journey in 
the North-West of Europe. Translated from the French of 
Fenix Narsoux. By Joun Pero. With 214 Illustrations. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


This book is purely what its title-page indicates. M. Narjoux, who isa 
collaborateur of M. E. Viollet-le-Duc, gives us simply notes of what he 
sees, as distinguished from full and exhaustive descriptions ; and he sees 
with the eye of an architect, noting down what he sees in a commonplace- 
book, which is here printed for the instruction and amusement of others, 
while he also tells us a good deal about the countries and peoples that he 
visits, hitting off in a sentence or two characteristic traits. His notes are 
chiefly of architectural features in public or private buildings, and as 
these are profusely illustrated—as one might sketch a cornice, ora capital, 
or any other little bit that either from its picturesqueness or its architec- 
tural skill struck the eye, with occasional elevations, ground-plans, &e.— 
the book is entertaining for general readers, and useful in its suggestions 
for professional men. It is a miscellany of observation, characterisation, 
and chat, which does not admit of criticism, and which can be only thus 
generally characterized. M. Narjoux visits Holland, Northern Germany, 
and Denmark. He has a Frenchman’s characteristic vivacity and an ac- 
complished artist’s critical capability ; but he measures all things by a 
Parisian’s standard, and it is very amusing to feel, throughout, the quiet 
assumption that Paris is ‘the hub of the universe,’ in Europe, at least, 
for architectural art and taste. The author is, however, good-natured in 


- his liberal consideration for all who suffer under the irreparable misfortune 


of not being Frenchmen, and now and then admits in them points of 
superiority. His book is vivacious and sometimes brilliant. It is ad- 
mirably printed and illustrated. 


A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. By the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ousetey, M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor 
of Music in the University of Oxford. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 


The present treatise enjoys the distinction of being, so far as we know, 
the only work in our language which deals, with anything approaching 
completeness, with the subjects of which it treats. Commencing with an 
excellent chapter on ‘melody,’ the author passes on to a consideration of 
the various forms used in vocal and instrumental compositions. We find 
descriptions of the binary, ternary, minuet, rondo, and variation forms, 
illustrated by analyses of well-chosen specimens from the works of the 
great masters. The portion of the book which treats of melody is, we 
think, the most thoroughly satisfactory. In his remarks upon forms Sir 
Frederick Ouseley is occasionally not only incomplete, but inaccurate, as, 
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for instance, when he speaks of the form of a concerto differing ‘in no 
‘respect’ from that of a symphony, or when he says that ‘ the original 
‘bass and harmony should never be altered’ in variations. His own 
sonata, too, given as an illustration of the ‘ binary,’ ‘ ternary,’ and ‘ rondo’ 
forms, is unfortunate, because it is not always constructed in strict con- 
formity to the rules laid down in the body of the work. Still, though not 
perfect, the treatise has many excellent points, and will be found useful to 
students. 


Etruscan Bologna: a Study. By Ricuarp F. Burroy, Author 
of ‘A Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca.’ Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


This work is intended for the antiquarian busied with archxological 
researches rather than for the general reader. Under the competent and 
genial guidance of Mr. Burton, the former will find here many observa- 
tions and acute remarks on valuable discoveries that cannot fail to enlist 
his sympathies and interest. We leave it to experts in these matters to 
decide between Mr. Burton’s somewhat rash theories and those of Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, Professor Sayce, and other scholars, and to appraise 
the precise value of what we are told in this volume regarding the 
remains of the venerable ex-capital of Northern Etruria. The preface 
tells us that it offers no novelty beyond introducing to the English reader 
the results of Etruskische Forschungen in modern Italy. It can hardly, 
says Mr. Burton, be termed uncalled for. ‘ The discovery of the Bolognese 
* Certosa, which took place some six years ago, requires for study reference 
‘to a number of pamphlets and scattered letters, which we must not 
‘expect to see in our libraries. Other “finds” mentioned in ‘“ Etruscan 
*Bologna’”’ are even less accessible.’ The Etruscan tongue is another 
subject of antiquarian interest, on which light is thrown in this volume ; 
and the description of the North-Eastern, probably the earliest, Etrurian 
Confederation, opens up new ground. The three parts of the work consist 
of—I. The Works of Man; II. The Abodes of Man; and III. The 
Etruscan Man. 


British Manufacturing Industries. Edited by G. Puimuirs 
Bevan, F.G.S. Edward Stanford. 


Mr. Stanford has published a series of manuals on the principal manu- 
facturing industries of Britain, which, done as they are with competent 
knowledge and skill, and published in a cheap form, will be very valuable 
to both manufacturers and workmen. The political economist may from 
other sources acquaint himself with the currents and the ratios of our 
industrial productions; but manuals like these, compressing into small 
space wisely-selected points of information, are essential, if manufac- 
turers are to produce, and if artisans are to construct, with any intelligence 
beyond that demanded by the article on sale or in hand. Here is a 
series of a dozen volumes, treating of almost all our important British 
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manufactures, each subject the production of an expert. Forty-six general 


' subjects or genera, some of them having several sub-divisions or species, 


are treated by as many different writers: we cannot even enumerate 
them. As specimens, we may say that in the first volume, Iron and Coal 
are treated by Mr. Mattieu Williams; Copper, by Mr. J. A. Phillips ; 
Brass, Tin, and Zine, by Mr. Walter Graham. In the second volume, 
Metallic Mining and Collieries are treated by Mr. W. Warington Smyth ; 
Coal, by Mr. A. Galletly ; Building Stones by Professor Hull; Explosive 
Compounds by Mr. W. Mattieu Williams. In the third volume, the 
Birmingham Trades—Guns, Nails, Locks, Screws, Needles, &e., are 
treated by the late Mr. W. C. Aitken. Pens and Papier Machie by Mr. 
G. Lindsey ; Cutlery by Mr. F. Callis. In subsequent volumes, Hosiery 
and Lace, Carpets, Pottery, Glass, Furniture, Paper, Printing, Bookbind- 
ing, Ship-building, Telegraphs, Agricultural Machinery, Railways and 
Tramways, Jewellery, Watches and Clocks, Musical Instruments, Provi- 
sions, &c., are treated. We can only say of the series, without attempting 
any discriminatory criticism of the various papers, that it should be avail- 
able for our artisans and industrial workers in every library to which they 
have access. We therefore especially commend it to secretaries and 
librarians: it may do much to remove the reproach of ignorance which 
lies only too justly against British workmen. 


Messrs. Macmillan have added to their series of Science Primers, 
Prof. Jevons on ‘ Logic,’ and Dr. Hooker on ‘ Botany ;’ to their Litera- 
ture Primers, ‘Europe,’ by Dr. Freeman, and ‘ Philology,’ by J. Peile, 
M.A.; and to their History Primers, ‘ Old Greek Life,’ by J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A., ‘Classical Geography,’ by H. F. Tozer, M.A., and ‘ Geography,’ by 
George Grove, F.R.G.S. All most admirable. The last addition to the 
series is Mr. Grove’s little work, which has most successfully achieved 
completeness and lucidity in a very small space. His book, in rela- 
tion to larger treatises on geography, is what the sonnet is to poetry, 
what the cameo is to statuary. He contrives to put into his 120 pages 
all necessary elementary information, both concerning principles and the 
elucidation of difficulties, and at the same time to infuse a good deal of 
independent method and freshness of interest. This could be done only 
by one possessing a large amount of both the science and the facts of 
geography. Maps and map-making are admirably explained, so that 
even those ignorant of spherical trigonometry are adequately informed. 
The configuration of the earth, its arrangements of land and water, &c., 


‘its winds, tides, currents, and forces, are also very ably expounded. 


Happy age the pupils who light upon such an instructor as Mr. Grove. 
We may also call attention to a sixpenny series of Science Lectures at 
South Kensington, from the same publishers, of which ‘ Photography,’ 
by Capt. Abney; ‘Light,’ by Prof. Stokes ; ‘Kinematic Models,’ by 
Prof. Kennedy; ‘Sound and Music,’ by Dr. W. H. Stone; and ‘Field 
‘Geology,’ by Prof. Geikie, have reached us. The same publishers have 
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issued the first two of a series of larger volumes, intended as handy 
books for practical uses, called the ‘Art at Home Series,’ two of 
which—‘A Plea for Art in the House,’ by W. J. Loftie, and ‘Sug- 
* gestions for House Decoration in Painting, Woodwork, and ‘ Furniture,’ 
by Rhoda and Agnes Garrett—are upon our table. They are elegant 
half-a-crown volumes, with illustrations, which promise to fill most 
admirably a gap in our domestic art-culture. There is no reason why 
the most economical housekeepers should not purchase their furniture 
with some respect to art-congruity and beauty.——The Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and the Arts, for 1876. By James Mason. The An- 
nual Summary. A Complete Chronicle of Events, at Home and Abroad, 
1875-76. By James Mason. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) The respective 
titles of these two volumes sufficiently discriminate them. Each, in the 
department indicated, attempts to summarize the events of the year. 
The classification is good. The particulars are stated with a fulness that 
makes the volumes more than a register ; so that they can be read as in- 
formation, and, by means of good indices, readily referred to. The former 
volume, probably because more definite, is more successful than the latter. 
It is difficult to include even an epitome of the universe in a pocket volume. 
Both are useful reference books.——Education Progressive through Life. 
By Henry Triec, Okehampton. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Trigg has grasped 
the true idea of education—viz., the full and gradual evolution of cha- 
racter—and has written a dozen thoughtful and earnest essays, pointing 
out the conditions of it, such as the ‘Conditions of Successful Study,’ 
‘Female Education,’ ‘ Mental Discipline,’ ‘The Acquisition of Know- 
‘ledge,’ ‘The Cultivation of Taste,’ ‘Care of the Health,’ ‘ Culture of 
‘Religion,’ &e. Mr. Trigg discusses these topics with strong common 
sense and healthy religious feeling. His book is a valuable vade mecum 
for young people seeking to develop their own character, and for all 
engaged in educating them.———The Book of Church Law. Being an 
Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and 
the Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. Joun Henry Biunt, 
M.A. Revised by Watter G. F. Pumtmrore, D.C.L. Second Edition. 
(Rivingtons.) A useful handbook to all whom it may concern. In its 
use, however, Mr. Blunt’s strongly-pronounced sacerdotal opinions must 
be borne in mind, especially in definitions not sustained by reference to 
authorities ; ¢.g., Is it true that the legal continuity of the Established 
Church is ‘ founded upon a regular succession of bishops from the apostolic 
‘age, and not being broken by the Reformation’? Mr. Blunt, as readers 
of his ‘ Dictionary’ know, is not free from the unscholarly vice of his 
school, viz., large audacity of assertion. His volume, however, contains 
a large amount of useful information on legal matters involved in the 
Establishment.——The Principles of Punishment, as applied in the 
Administration of Criminal Law by Judges and Magistrates. By 
Epwarp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. (‘Law Times’ Office.) Mr. Cox 
has been induced to prepare this treatise by his large experience as a 
judge, he having tried upwards of 18,000 prisoners, for almost every crime 
except murder. In the course of his practice he ‘ noted the extraordinary 
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‘diversity of sentences passed upon criminals, not only by different 
‘courts, but by judges of the same court, for offences apparently alike.’ 
His conclusion is that, ‘ practically, sentences are regulated by no rule. 
‘ They are, in fact, the momentary promptings of the mind.’ This work 
is an attempt to supply some principles and rules which may regulate 
the punishments awarded by judicial persons. They are submitted 
with diffidence, as suggestions. He seeks to make the classification 
of crimes more exact, and to emphasize the distinctions of circum- 
stance and culpability which characterize crime, and which, after all, 
are the moral reasons which should dominate decisions, and which are 
often generated as indefinable impressions, which only the magistrate 
himself can appreciate. The book is both a wise and a salutary one.—— 
Cracroft’s Trustees’ Guide. A Synopsis of the Ordinary Power of 
Trustees in regard to Investments, with Practical Directions. A Digest of 
Reported Decisions on Trust Investments since the year 1743, and Tables 
of Securities. Twelfth Edition. (Edward Stanford.) The great practical 
value of Mr. Cracroft’s laborious work is sufficiently attested by its sale. 
Trustees walk, often unconsciously, in perilous paths. Mr. Cracroft, with 
amazing industry, has accumulated a large amount ofinformation, which 
will be useful not only to trustees, but also to their legal advisers. He lays 
down principles, cites cases and judgments, gives lists of stocks, with parti- 
culars of their history and value, and tells us about banks and insurance 
companies. His work, indeed, is a complete handbook for investors.—— 
— The Theory and Practice of Banking. By HeEnry Dunnine 
Macteop, Esq., M.A. Third Edition. Vol. II. (Longmans and Co.) Mr. 
Macleod’s book is completed with this volume. It combines a historical 
account of banking with an admirable statement and discussion of the 
principles and methods of banking, and gives adequate and often curious 
information on almost all matters related to the deposit of money; 
and these have special value from there being a copious list of cases 
cited and authorities appended to each section in support of the legal 
principles affirmed.——Tables of European Literature and History, 
a.D. 200-1876. By Joun LL.D. (Glasgow: James Maclehose.) 
Professor Nichol has constructed some very useful tables for the use 
of all students of literature. In four parallel columns, respectively 
given to Foreign History, English and Scotch History, English Litera- 
ture, and Foreign Literature, he has arranged contemporaneous events 
and authors, so that at a glance we can see what was going on at 
the same time, and associate them together. It is a pictorial chronology 
of history and literature, made the more effective by ingenious devices of 
coloured lines to indicate the events and personages of different countries. 
Naturally English history and literature occupy the central place, and 
those of foreign countries illustrate them. Of course, the chief value of 
the work consists in the knowledge and skill of the selection. It is need- 
less to say that those of Professor Nichol leave nothing to be desired. The 
work is both interesting and valuable-——Cup and Platter ; or, Notes on 
Food and its Effects. By G. OVEREND Drewry, M.D., and H. C. BartLett, 
Ph.D. (Henry S. King and Co.) This is a companion to Dr. Drewry’s 
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little book on the ‘ Common-Sense Management of the Stomach.’ Itisa 
practical handbook of food. The author writes with intelligence and wise 
moderation. , He discusses water, milk, bread-stufis, meat, fish, vegetables, 
beer, wines, tea, coffee, &c., in a lucid and instructive way. His little book 
should be in every family.——T he Cost of Living Abroad. Reports and 
Statistics, &c., compiled from Official Returns laid before Parliament. By 
Cuartes F.R.G.S. With an Appendix, showing Hotel 
Charges, &c. (Sampson, Low, and Co.) This is a very useful little book. 
It contains a list of some two hundred and fifty placesin Europe, America, 
Persia, &c., and consists of all sorts of statistical and other information, 
compiled from reliable sources, that may enable an approximate calcula- 
tion of the relative cost of living. A comparison is made between prices 
in 1858 and in 1876. In the United States, rent and most commodities 
have increased a hundred per cent., in some things two hundred.——A 
Universal Geography. In Four Parts—Historical, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Political. By the Rev. Toomas Mizner, M.A. Revised, and brought 
down to the Present Time by Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. (Religious Tract 
Society.) The title-page gives all the information necessary concerning 
this new form of ‘ Milner’s Geography.’ It isa well-arranged book, and Mr. 
Keith Johnston’s name is a sufficient guarantee that it is revised up to 
the latest and best information. 
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The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. By W. Y. Seuuar, 
M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Virgil. 8vo, pp. 413. Oxford. 


This important work comes to us from a well-known and distinguished 
scholar and writer. Divided into eleven chapters, which again are sub- 
divided into sections, it treats fully, and on a plan of the clearest arrange- 
ment, not only of the poems separately, but of their place in Roman 
literature, the personal character and history of the author, and especially 
of the real object and aim of the Aineid as ‘an epic poem of human life.’ 
It is a learned and thoughtful work, and one that shows great research, 
as well as a keen and philosophic judgment. Interesting as the volume 
is as a whole, and highly instructive, we cannot help thinking that it has 
run to a length which, as it embraces the works of only one author, some- 
what exceeds the proper limits. It has a tendency, so to say, to go off 
into ‘talk;’ the writer’s fluency is such, that he hardly knows when and 
where to lay down his pen on any given topic. With all this, some points 
of interest are hardly touched upon at all. For example, the somewhat 
problematical relation of the Georgics to Hesiod on the one hand and to 
Lucretius on the other, is discussed in two rather long chapters (¥. and 
vi.) ; but the extraordinary mistakes, in matters of science and practical 
knowledge, which Virgil constantly makes, and the remarkable and close 
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relation between his account of the bees in the Fourth Georgic, and Aris- 
totle’s History of Animals, are passed over in silence. A great deal that 
is interesting might be said on the poet’s second-hand information about 
the habits of bees. So little did he know about them, that he does not 
seem sure whether they bite or sting. He imagined that each hive con- 
tained two rival kings, distinguished by their shapes and their markings. 
He believed that the maggots in putrid carcasses turned into grubs and 
produced bees. He thought that nuts could be made to grow by engraft- 
ing on the arbutus, and acorns on the elm. His ‘Battle of the Bees,’ 
and his description of the ground being strewed with their bodies, ‘ pre- 
‘cipitesque cadunt, non densior aere grando,’ is a figment to account for 
the drones killed and ejected from a hive by the working-bees. More, 
too, might have been said on the singular and marked preference of the 
poet, especially in the early books of the Aineid, for the Greek Epics we 
have been used to call ‘Cyclic,’ over the Iliad and the Odyssey. With a 
sort of consciousness that they were imitators, ‘the poets of the Augustan 
‘age selected some Greek prototype, whose manner they professed to re- 
‘produce and make the vehicle for the expression of their own thought 
‘and experience’ (p. 175). They adopted the plan, rather than borrowed 
the matter, in most instances. Of the Eclogues, however, a considerable 
part is closely translated from Theocritus, one or two of the poet’s mis- 
takes being not a little amusing, as in rendering tvad\a yéivorro 
by ‘omnia vel mediwm fiant mare,’ i.e., confusing vada with ivddua (Eel. 
vii. 58; Theocr. i.184). Professor Sellar’s conclusion respecting the ‘ Pollio,’ 
or fourth Eclogue, so similar in many points to the prophecies of Isaiah, 
is one that seems to us in the main correct, viz., that Virgil had obtained 
some knowledge of a Sibylline prophecy, in itself embodying Jewish 
ideas and traditions. In compliment probably to his patron Pollio, he 
applies the prediction of the Child to be born in a coming golden age to 
Pollio’s son, Asinius Gallus, ‘ who plays an important part in the reign of 
* Tiberius ’ (p. 148). 

Professor Sellar forms a justly favourable estimate of the great work of 
Virgil, the Aineid, which the poet designed to represent the idea of Rome 
as the successor of Trojan and Greek ancestors, and to be a rival, but in 
no respect a copy, of the Homeric Epos. He wished to show that the 
Roman Empire was divinely founded and sustained, and he thus ex- 
pressed the religious and the national sentiment of Rome (p. 382). As a 
literary work, ‘Virgil’ will add to Professor Sellar’s well-earned reputa- 
tion. He promises another volume on Horace and the Elegiac Poets. 


The whole Familiar Colloquies of Desiderius Erasmus, of Rot- 
terdam. Translated from the Latin by Narwan Batey. 
Hamilton and Co. 


The Colloquies of Erasmus vie in popularity, as they do in supreme 


ability and practical effectiveness, with the ‘Encomium.’ The circulation 
of both works was enormous, and must have produced a prodigious effect 
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upon the opinion of the day. The vices and superstitions of the Church 
of Rome were exposed much more unsparingly by its own members before 
the Reformation than they have been since. Fear of the suspicion of 
Protestantism has been an effectual restraint. Dante and Chaucer, John 
Huss, the author of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ ‘ Howleglass,’ and other popular 
satires, had been unsparing in their exposure and flagellations ; but the 
two great works of Erasmus, ‘ The Praise of Folly ’ and ‘ The Colloquies,’ 
far transcended them all in their fearlessness and fulness, and in their 
keen irony, exquisite humour, scathing satire, racy descriptions, and 
affluent learning. The Colloquies had their origin in a little work published 
at Basle, in 1518, by Beatus Rhenanus, purporting to be conversations 
with Erasmus written by him some twenty years before. Erasmus dis- 
avowed the authorship, although he admits that some ofthe matter taken 
from the notes of a pupil was his own, and published, in defence, the 
first edition of the Colloquies. In 1522 a second edition, with consider- 
able additions, was published by Froben. Successive editions appeared : 
the circulation was enormous. ‘The exposure of priestcraft, monkery, 
superstition, and vice, in almost all their forms, is most unsparing, and 
full of wit and wisdom. In the preface to the edition of 1526, as well as 
in one of his letters to Dorpius, Erasmus vindicates the different Collo- 
quies, and gives an able and amusing reply to his critics. But the truth 
was too terrible; and we scarcely wonder that a priest in Constance 
bought a portrait of Erasmus, that he might indulge his feeling daily by 
spitting at it, or that the book soon found a place in the ‘ Index Expurga- 
‘torium,’ in the first class of prohibited books. It was translated into 
most of the languages of Europe. A rumour gaining currency that the 
University of Paris was about to condemn the work, a spirited bookseller 
at once printed twenty-four thousand copies. A garbled edition was pub- 
lished by a Dominican, with the severe passages relating to the monks 
‘corrected,’ purporting to be the recantation of the author in his old age. 
Erasmus denied it indignantly. The present book is simply a reprint 
by an anonymous editor of the translation of the eminent philologer, 
Nathan Bailey, author of the ‘ Universal Etymological Dictionary,’ pub- 
lished in 1783. Translations of Select Colloquies had been published by 
H. M., in1671; by Sir Roger L’Estrange, in 1699; by John Clarke, in 1720; 
and subsequently by S. Patrick, in 1740. But Bailey’s remains the only 
translation of the complete work. The editor tells us that ‘it is printed 
‘ almost exactly as it came from the translator,’ but he gives us no means 
of knowing how much the ‘ almost’ means, or what the variations are ; 
which is a slovenly and unscholarly method of editing. 

We can therefore only say, concerning the general translation, that it 
is in every way most masterly, the accuracy is assured by the fine scho- 
larship of the translator, and the vigorous racy English of his version 
scarcely suffers in comparison with the polished and perfect Latinity of 
Erasmus. As a study of the opinions and manners of the sixteenth 
century, as a merciless exposure of the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome, and as a masterly satire full of wise apothegms and keen wit, 
the book has scarcely a rival. 
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Shakespeare from an American Point of View. Including an 
Inquiry as to his Religious Faith and his Knowledge of 
Law; with the Baconian Theory considered. By Grorae 
Wiixes. Sampson Low and Co. 


The immediate object of this volume is inadequate to explain the nature 
of the work itself. We are as much surprised on being told that it was 
written to confute Miss Delia Bacon’s work as we are to hear that work 
styled a ‘ pamphlet.’ Nathaniel Hawthorne led us to Delia Bacon, and 
we can say that it was the only unprofitable guidance we ever got from 
him. Miss Delia, poor woman, was a monomaniac, as certainly as there 
ever was one; but she had a good deal of the ingenuity and persistency 
that frequently accompanies monomania, else she could never have over- 
come Hawthorne’s good sense so far as to gain such countenance as she 
did gain from him. But Mr. George Wilkes thinks Miss Delia worthy of re- 
futation point by point, and writes what is really in some respects a thorough 
and valuable book. His analysis of the plays is extremely ingenious in 
view of his purpose, and shows that he is not only studious of Shake- 
speare, but of a wide range of literature. He commands his matter well, 
argues clearly, and writes with no little force. However, he is sometimes 
out; as where, after having demonstrated Bacon’s meanness and other cha- 
racteristics not far distant from it, he declares that he could not have 
written Shakespeare’s comedies because of the ‘ facility they show for low 
‘tavern wit.’ Bacon would not, we think, have found the cultivation of 
that element an insuperable obstacle. He was not scrupulous. Nor do 
we think that Mr. Wilkes has quite made out his case in favour of Shake- 
speare’s Roman Catholicism. If he had, he would have re-erected the 
dramatist into a dogmatist, unable, by the very admission, to disguise his 
leanings ; and that certainly would not have been left for Mr. Wilkes to 
discover at this time of day. A very able critic in this journal drew an 
oppesite inference in favour of Shakespeare’s Puritanism. Very much 
better is the point he makes that, in spite of the appearance of legal lore 
in Shakespeare, he often falls into such technical errors as would have 
been impossible to Bacon—a consummate lawyer. The book, on the 
whole, is an odd mixture of learning, affectation, and eccentricity oi 
thought, whick fact is indicated even in the title, for we cannot see what 
there is in the book to justify the expression, ‘An American View of 

‘Shakespeare.’ In our idea it is American in the wrong way. 


Finger-Ring Lore. Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal. By 
Jones, F.S.A. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Jones has brought together a vast amount of romance, superstition, 
and diversified lore connected with finger rings. Even precious stones are 
not more fruitful of curious fancies, tender sentiments, and amusing anec- 
dote. Rings are connected with many of our important social usages as 
well as with many of our social sentiments. Thus Mr. Jones devotes 
chapters to ‘Secular Investiture by the Ring,’ the ‘ Ring in Connection with 
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‘Eeclesiastical Usages,’ ‘ Betrothal and Wedding Rings,’ ‘Token Rings,’ 
‘Memorial and Mortuary Rings,’ ‘ Poesy,’ ‘ Inscription and Motto Rings,’ 
&e.; and these chapters are full of curious lore and anecdote brought 
together from a wide range of reading. We forbear selections, inasmuch 
as we purpose to return to the subject. In the meanwhile we commend 
Mr. Jones’s curious and entertaining book. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. A History, 
Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, with 
Specimens of their Writings. Originally Edited by Roperr 
CuamBers, LL.D. Third Edition. Revised by Rozerr 
CarrutHers, LL.D. Two Vols. W. and R. Chambers. 


To Robert Chambers belongs the credit of having, in 1844, produced 
the prototype of the numerous cyclopedias which have appeared since ; 
and notwithstanding the special knowledge and critical skill which men 
like Professor Morley have brought to bear upon such works, we are dis- 
posed to think Chambers’s, in its present form, the most complete in its 
information and the best in its guiding judgments. This third edition, 
revised and brought up to the present time, contains one-third more 
matter than the first edition. The additions have been chiefly in the 
literature of the last thirty years. An undue proportion of space is neces- 
sarily given to this; the filtering process of a generation or two has not 
yet discriminated it. It is not easy to judge who will live beyond their 
own mortal lives, but it is valuable for current use to have a reference to 
all whose names are recognized in literature. 

Of course there is room for much criticism here. Scotchmen, for 
instance, find special favour, else Dr. John Cumming would scarcely have 
found a place while Dr. John Stoughton is omitted. We think that among 
travellers, William Ellis, John Williams, and Robert Moffatt, the former 
especially, take rank before some whose names occur; while Mr. Binney 
and Dr. Lindsay Alexander have fairly won a claim to be mentioned 
among theologians. We observe, too, that Mrs. Ellis is spoken of as still 
living. Dr. Robert Vaughan is not credited with the origination and 
editorship for twenty years of the BririsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, which may 
fairly claim a place in the literature of the last forty years. Dr. William 
Smith’s long tutorship at Highbury and New College is not mentioned. 
Dr. William Smith was not educated at London University, which is not 
an educational institution : he graduated there. He was educated at Mill 
Hill. Among novelists, the gifted author of ‘ St. Olave’s,’ and her no less 
gifted sister, demanded a mention. But in a cyclopedic work like this, 
oversights are inevitable—our wonder is that so few have presented them- 
selves to us. 

We know of no other work that will so well supply a compressed and 
complete view of the progress and wealth of English literature. It is full 
of interest for readers of all classes: for students and for general library 
uses it is invaluable. Dr. Carruthers seems to have done the revision and 
additions remarkably well. 
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Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Herworrn Drxon. Three vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


We have so often had occasion to speak severely of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s books, in respect of both their matter and their style, that it is a 
genuine pleasure to us to be able to say that he has in ‘Diana, Lady 
‘Lyle,’ achieved a genuine success. His style is more restrained, on the 
one hand, while on the other it lends itself more congruously to dra- 
matic fiction, and he has depended, with a success that we are sure 
will not be without its influence, on more legitimate art. Mr. Dixon 
has literary and imaginative and descriptive strength enough to dispense 
with melodramatic art. There is in ‘Diana, Lady Lyle,’ bustle 
enough, surprise enough, and startling transition enough. The Globe, 
in Mr. Dixon’s hands, is but a small one. He skips with familiar know- 
ledge from one remote part of it to another. America, England, and 
India are the chief scenes of his story, with familiar references to the 
South Seas, Yarkand, and Egypt. The dialogue is piquant and rapid, 
sometimes brilliant, but it does not transgress dramatic propriety. Its 
vivacity interests without offending taste. The congruities of character 
are well maintained. There is strength in every page. No one, indeed, 
can suspect Mr. Dixon of weakness: he is full of nerve, and makes 
almost every scene tell through the force of its presentation. 

The story has its basis in American slave life, and opens just before the 
war of abolition. The father of Diana is a Virginian planter, of a good old 
English stock. Diana early in the story marries Sir Leonard Lyle, the 
representative of an ancient English aristocratic family,.and her troubles 
arise from a taint of Negro blood. Mr. Dixon has, however, managed the 
necessary allusions to the vices of slavery with due delicacy. His story 
derives much of its interest from its vivid pictures of a planter’s home and 
life on the James River. His English scenes, however, are equally well 
sustained. The only exceptions that we feel called on to make are the 
incongruities of the slave overseer’s ubiquity and the improbability of 
Diana’s not telling Leonard more precisely what she felt herself wrong 
in—one of the careful avoidances of common-sense impossible in real life, 
but in virtue of which so many novels get written. On the whole, we 
congratulate Mr. Dixon on the decided success of his experiment in 
fiction. Strong, dramatic, rapid, and brilliant, his story is full of interest, 
and is well sustained from beginning to end. 


A Bride from the Rhineland. A Novel. Three Vols. Sampson 
Low and Co. 

Herr Maringen, a painter, and Verina, his motherless daughter, live 
together in Riidesheim, a sequestered village on the Rhine. Sir Arthur 
Mordaunt, an English baronet, sees her and marries her and takes her 
to his English home. The romance of the story turns upon the aliena- 
tion of his affection by the craft of his hard, worldly mother and 
sisters working upon a cold, selfish nature, which the strong, tender 
passion of Verina is powerless to move. At length he strikes her with 
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a horsewhip, and she compromises herself by a clandestine flight from 
her home, escorted by a Mr. Alford, who has pitied her misery and come 
to love her; both, however, are noble, and therefore pure, and poor Verina 
seeks her old home on the Rhine. Her father, however, is dead, andhas 
in a posthumous document revealed to her his name and history, which 
prove that she is a Hungarian countess in her own right. Here she dies, 
under the faithful care of Gretchen, the nurse of her childhood, and Sir 
Arthur, cold and heartless, marries a woman with whom, to break Verina’s 
heart, he has ostentatiously flirted. The story is fairly written, and, 
without pretending to any distinctive merits, will furnish novel readers 
with a narrative of somewhat painful interest. Poor Verina’s is a sad, 
but we fear not infrequent, tragedy of married life. Women can be very 
cruel and men very brutal. 


German Love. Passages from the Papers of an Alien. By 
G.E.M. With an Introduction by F. Max Muxuzr. 
Mullan. 


This is one of a class of books which English taste does not much take 
to, and yet it must be said that it is very delicate, suggestive, and de- 
lightful if one comes to itin the true mood. Itis a kind of Christianized 
‘ Werther,’ and shows how nature in its rarer aspects may minister to the 
love where love has never found ‘ earthly sequel,’ to use a fine phrase of 
the Laureate. It is intensely subjective in strain, but abounds in fine 
thoughts, noble sentiments, and is touched by that poetical charm which 
is felt to be more characteristic of the German tale than of any form of 
English fiction, however fanciful and ideal it may professedly be. We 
should not omit to add that it contains some admirable bits of criticism 
too; and that it has been translated into easy, elegant, but still idiomatic 
and expressive English. 


Vivienne. A Novel. By Rrra. Three Volumes. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Vivienne is a romance of the old-fashioned sort. Highly wrought 
descriptions, tragic situations, melodramatic incidents and surprises, 
fervid passions, superangelic goodness and diabolical wickedness, are 
its ingredients, together with that element of blind man’s buff which 
causes the most obvious dictates of common-sense to be carefully avoided 
at critical moments, and which enables novels to be written. These are 
mixed with considerable skill, and the most jaded novel reader will feel 
no weariness in following the complicated tragedy to its close. It were 
neither fair nor possible to give any indication of the complicated story, 
nor can we subject to psychological criticism the heartless and selfish 
wickedness of Blanche, the Una-like purity and faithfulness of Vivienne, 
the strong heroic passion and nobility of Raoul, and the equally grand 
but feminine love and genius and self-sacrifice of Albert. It must 
suffice to say that the characters are discriminated with skill, and sustained 
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with power. We simply commend the novel as one to be read, not for 
the sake of any good to be gotten out of it, but for the sake of mere 
intellectual relaxation, and to be read without harm. 

One odd thing in the construction of the story is the disappearance from 
it of Gaston Legard, who in the first chapter raves about Vivienne as if 
he were to be the hero of her fate, and is never mentioned afterwards. 


Storm Driven. By Mary Heaty, Author of ‘Lakeville,’ &c. 
Three vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


One of the most notable characteristics of Miss Healy’s character-drawing 
is what may be called tone—by which we mean something more than 
keeping—viz., a certain touch and finish which only a master’s hand can 
give. Her portraiture, that is, has a very distinct individuality. This is 
especially manifest. in Mrs. Cox, Issy Richards, Martha and John Bruce, 
and Mr. Smith, all of whom are admirable types ; otherwise the story is 
very inferior to ‘ Lakeville.’ Miss Healy is strongest on her native soil. 
Her pictures of Chicago life are fresh and racy. We wish she would give 
us more of them, and leave French life to European novelists. Lil’s cha- 
racter is also clever, the development by misfortune of a certain strength 
out of apparent frivolity and weakness is both keen in discernment and 
true to fact. But the agony is piled up a little too much. The story is 
well told, and most of the characters are admirable. What is defective 
lies in the conceptions of the plot, and the monotony of fate. Will not 
Miss Healy, after her two continental stories, give us another ‘ Lakeville’ 
one ? 


A Family Party in the Piazza of St. Peter ; and other Stories. 
By T. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Trollope’s mind is quick and versatile, apt at catching trails which 
owe most to social influences in their rise and operation. He is by no 
means deep or philosophic, seldom goes high, seldom goes low; but is 
true and efficient in the mid-region in which he most delights. Were it 
not for a certain delicacy of touch, he would sometimes be a little 
tedious. The present series of stories forms a very happy illustration of 
his knack—his power of finding material where not a few would miss it ; 
and of his quiet, well-bred humour, which plays as with little jets very 
suitably over his themes. All the stories in these three volumes are, 
with one exception, Italian, and that one deals with Brittany. This is, 
in some respects, we think, the most striking story in the book. Gregoire 
de Kergonnec is very admirably sketched by a few touches, and the way 
in which at last happiness is brought to little Marie Morel is ingenious 
and well worked out. Next in interest we should rank ‘The Family 
‘Party,’ which opens the book; and after that, for clever character- 
sketching, the ‘Atkinses at Rome,’ which is full of Mr. Trollope’s 
genuine but half-quizzical humour. Many of the others are sketches 
rather than stories, especially the ‘Thunderbolt of Painting,’ readable 
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and graceful and well-informed, but hardly in place in these three 
volumes. Mr. Trollope is always clear, lively, readable, full of know- 
ledge; and we have no doubt that these volumes, slight as some of the 
stories are, will be found to extend his reputation and find him new 
readers. 


Manslaughter: A Chronicle. By Avueustus Stowe. Three 
Vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. Stowel’s novel is not a pleasant one. We have not recently experi- 
enced such a sensation of pervading, if not very violent rascality, mean- 
ness, and disagreeableness. There are redeeming characters in the book 
—Major Harlington, Mrs. Chaffey, Mr. Todd, Arthur, and the hero him- 
self—but they do not make itsatmosphere. Artistically the story is defec- 
tive in the miscellaneousness of its incidents and the incongruity of its 
characters. As to the former, it wants unifty—a ruling idea to which minor 
incidents are subordinated, and to help which they are selected. The 
purpose of the author seems to have been to accumulate as many hetero- 
geneous incidents as possible. A mighty maze, and all without a plan. 
Almost every character is incongruous, scarcely one of them could in 
real life have combined such incompatible elements. Mrs. Turnbull 
could not have had such love for her rascal of a husband; Lottie could 
not have maintained such an undeveloping ‘ gem of conscience,’ and be 
transformed at last; Job Saunders could not have committed suicide from 
remorse; Ernest could not have been such a fool as really to deserve some 
of Mr. Todd’s epithets; Turnbull could not have maintained his position, 
or such coarse hatred, or such gross brutality of manners and conduct 
—the contrasts are too violent. Oursense of fitness is continually shocked, 
the characteristics are net harmonised into a picture—they are loud 
colours upon a palette. The management of the incidents, too, exhibits 
the same rawness and lack of moulding power. There is no reason why 
financing should not supply its romance, but here are far too many details 
about stocks, and Mr. Turnbull could not, under the circumstances, have 
netted so large an amount of ill-gotten gain. The story is not without 
power, but it is the crudest that we have latterly met with, and unpleasant 
as an east wind. 


Lost Rose; and Other Stories. By Karuertne 8. Macquor, 
Author of ‘ Patty,’ &e. Three Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Mrs. Macquoid has here given us another series of pictures from her 
apparently inexhaustible repertory of French and Belgian studies. It is 
astonishing with what subtlety Mrs. Macquoid manages to maintain a 
sense of freshness through simply varying her styles by a trait or two. 
Here we have nine separate stories, all of which are told in a simple, 
graceful, and natural manner; but we feel that in one or two cases, at least, 
we have met with the double of the heroine before. But when Mrs. Mac- 
quoid hits on a really new character she is simply delicious. Nothing could 
be better than the airy Fifine, or the sweet and self-denying daughter of 
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the Belgian innkeeper, Clemence. Mrs. Macquoid has a fine sense of the 
dramatic significance of little secondary influences in their effect on the 
development of passion and the way in which they may be used to justify 
and support incident, or even made to consort with the introduction of 
adventure, as we see here no less than in ‘ My Story ’"—a novel of a season 
or two ago. Though ‘ Lost Rose’ is good in its own way, we hardly think 
it the best in point of study. At the same time, we must confess that Mrs. 
Macquoid allows herself too much facility in the process of creation, and 
is now and then jerky in style and thin in matter. To be perfectly frank, 
we must say that if she had thrown out at least three of the less impor- 
tant of these stories, she might have come more near to satisfying herself 
and others on grounds of art. A wise reader, however, will welcome 
what is best here, and skip the less important and less finished of the 
stories. Mrs. Macquoid is always bright and readable. 


Harold. A Drama. By Atrrep Tennyson. Henry S. King 
and Co. 

The belatedness of our notice of ‘ Harold,’ which appeared just after 
our last issue, must excuse its shortness. It has already, so to speak, 
passed the Rubicon of criticism and taken its place in literature. Its 
appearance might have been regarded as an intimation of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s serious purpose to assert his claim to rank with our great drama- 
tists. His first dramatic effort—‘ Queen Mary’—in some degree failed 
as a drama owing to lack of movement and the continuous pressure of 
its purely psychological interest upon the central motive. In ‘Harold’ 
he has escaped from that error: it is full of action, moves to its tragical 
dénouement through a series of powerfully conceived situations, with- 
out sense of pause or strain. He has kept close to the main outlines of 
the history, but has so fused and concentrated the details that, though it 
may well be said nothing is lost, all is dominated by imaginative impres- 
sion, from which he derives a gathering fatality, tragic in the truest sense. 

First of all, though he has skilfully raised Harold above being influ- 
enced by the omen of the comet, he manages at once by means of it to 
strike the keynote to an ‘influence’ that is meant to be efficient in the 
working out of the grand result. This is signified to us in the saintly 
Confessor’s warning to Harold, ‘ Go not to Normandy,’ and the dying ex- 
clamation of ‘Senlac! Sanguelac! the lake of blood!’ no less than in 
the devotion of Edith to religious service, and in the awe which is thus 
made to surround her to whom Harold is falsely true. We are made 
somehow to realise how all this is connected with that swearing over the 
saintly relics before William in Normandy, and even with the surrender 
of Harold to the schemes of Queen Aldwyth—the widow of a Welsh king 
Harold had defeated—-and the fatality of his brother Tostig’s rebellion, 
and her share in it. And thus we see in Harold a character originally 
open and honest, without capacity for craft, involved in the meshes, gra- 
dually to fall and perish because of his first slip from rectitude. The 
manner in which this gradual descent is traced through the taking of 
the false oath to William, the unfaithful and self-interested marriage to 
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Aldwyth, and the disloyalty of the deeper love towards Edith, would 
have struck us as masterly had it not been that the intention of the ana- 
lysis of character is too clearly seen behind the movement, and too much 
trace of the dramatist’s analysis made evident through the movement and 
even the utterance of the hero and some of the other personages. The 
conception is admirable; all the parts are duly arranged and ordered ; one 
thing only seems wanting in its fulness, and that is the broad, natural, 
unconstrained touch of the dramatist by nature and gift. Odd though it 
may seem to say it, it is true that here Mr. Tennyson fails precisely in the 
point where he has shown himself so strong in idyll and lyric, and that is 
in simple fitness and faithfulness of language. Impartially it must be said 
that he here shows the defects of his qualities. His language through- 
out, polished, beautiful, and flowing as itis, is too much dominated by one 
colour ; it wants the relief and easy natural variety which we find in dra- 
matic writers who are far beneath him in rank as poets. ‘ Harold’ is 
greater as a poem than as a drama; and this apart from any question 
of its capability for the stage. We are called off from the characters to 
the poet as we read. He actually manipulates mosaics from his own 
finest blank-verse of earlier days, and makes it pass muster—in the 
speeches of his hero particularly. Looked at from one point of view, 
we might say that this would be fatal to it as an acting drama, for the 
soft fluency of the idyllic blank-verse would be monotonous and tedious, if 
not sometimes almost laughable, on the stage. Here and there the author 
has made an earnest effort to escape from this tendency, or to relieve it, 
but hardly with complete success. Our space will not permit us to illustrate 
what we mean by lengthened extracts, but in justice to ourselves we must 
add a specimen or two. This is a peccant line :— 


‘That scared the dying conscience of the king.’ 
And this is another :-— 
* Suffer a stormless shipwreck in the pools.’ 


Harold, like a certain hero of the. ‘ Idylls,’ is made to speak of ‘ having 
‘lost myself to save myself” Wulfnoth, Harold’s younger brother, thus 
laments his detention in Normandy :— 


‘Yea, and I 
Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more 
Make blush the maiden-white of our tall cliffs, 
Nor mark the sea-bird rouse himself and hover 
Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 
With free sea-laughter.’ 


Harold’s account of the battle of Stamford Bridge, at the banquet after- 
wards, is vitiated in some degree by the same fault :— 


‘ Every man about his king 
Fought like a king; the king like his own man, 
No better; one for all, and all for one, 
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One soul! and therefore have we shattered back 
The hugest wave from Norseland ever yet 
Surged on us, and our battle-axes broke 

The raven’s wing, and dumbed his carrion croak 
From the gray sea for ever.’ 


The most powerful and touching scene is undoubtedly the last, where 
Edith and Aldwyth are searching on the field of Senlac for the body of one 
they both had loved. 


Poems. By Epwarp Dowpen. Henry §. King and Co. 


Professor Dowden is a careful, keen, and sympathetic critic, as his 
work on Shakespeare showed ; but we cannot help feeling as though his 
poems might have been better had his critical sensibilities been less finely 
ducated. Though they contain much that is sweet, flowing, and true, 
lack of originating faculty and power of sustaining independent flight 
are so noticeable, that sometimes we could almost wish he would defy 
rule and dash aside all thoughts of great models. But he disarms criti- 
cism of this kind so far by his modest introductory verses, in which he 
intimates that he aims at nothing beyond ‘short swallow flights of song’ 
—‘a bird’s drink of clear poesy.’ Now and then he attains to a subtle 
turn of rhythm, and sets forward a fine thought in a rememberable 
couplet; but a suffusive facility and a too ready yielding to suggestions 
of memory vitiate, more or less, nearly all the larger pieces. One little 
poem we are particularly struck by—‘ First Love’—which is mellow and 
tender ; and the sonnet, ‘ The Venus of Molos,’ would have been almost 
perfect but for the rather awkward phrase, ‘ clear-visioned eye,” with 
which it ends. All the sonnets are good, and show that Professor Dowden, 
like a certain class of poets who can deal delicately with single ideas, 
suffers nothing from the narrowing restraints of set forms, but rather 
gains. This, however, may be testimony to his art more than to his in- 
spiration. Mr. Dowden has, we think, erred in including the imitation 
of Mr. Browning, which he calls a ‘ Study in the Manner of Mr. Browning.’ 
It is neither parody, like those clever scintillations of Mr. Calverley’s 
sprightly genius, nor is it quite a serious effort. But here, too, Mr. 
Dowden is over-fluent ; the sudden transition from idea to idea without 
marking the individual links or resting on them, which even in his 
simpler poems is so characteristic of Mr. Browning, is not realised here. 
There is nothing but the most superficial likeness to Mr. Browning in mere 
ear-sound, and even that sometimes fails, as in the line— 


‘Fall and faint on the pebbled brim,’ 
in the following stanza :— 


‘Hush ! do you hear on the beach’s cirque, 
. Just below, though the lake is dim, 

How the little ripples do their work, 

Fall and faint on the pebbled rim ? 
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So they say what they want, and then 
Break at the marge’s feet and die ; 
It is so different with us men 
Who never can once speak perfectly.’ 

Mr. Dowden, in spite of a certain subjective quality, is always clear 
and graceful in expression, and his volume will no doubt meet with many 
appreciative readers and win some admirers. But it lacks the robust 
and originative health which seems the sine qua non of poetry that is 
to take a wide and lasting hold. 


The Poetical Works of John Keats, Chronologically Arranged 
and Edited, with a Memoir, by Lord Hoventon, D.C.L., 


Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. George Bell 
and Sons. 


This is another of the Aldine Series of British Poets, by later additions 
to which Messrs. Bell and Sons have done so much service to our English 
classics. The present volume is one of exceptional value. Lord Hough- 
ton has reverently gathered together every poetical relic of Keats, even 
down to slight fragments, not excepting the few sonnets written for 
Taylor and. Hessey’s ‘London Magazine,’ one of which we cannot but 
think is of slight value. We are not sure but that some of the smaller 
pieces might have been omitted with advantage, and we are morally cer- 
tain that one of the ‘doubtful’ pieces ought not to have been inserted. 
But, on the whole, this volume, which alone presents Keats’s poetical 
works complete, has been edited with great care. Students will be par- 
ticularly pleased to compare the earlier version of ‘Hyperion’ with its 
final form, and to observe how Keats’s genius was purging itself from the 
fanciful excesses which had beset it—promising so much for English 
literature. The Memoir, we should not omit to add, is almost wholly 
new; and seldom have the facts of a poet’s life been set forth with more 
simplicity and sympathy and tact of narrative. This, we should con- 
ceive, will long remain—as it deserves to do—the authoritative edition of 
Keats. 


The Epic of Hades. In Three Books. By the Author of the 
‘Songs of Two Worlds.’ H. 8. King and Co. 


The ‘ new writer’ is now an old one, and it is quite consistent with the 
recognition of this fact that he should give us the completion of a work 
on which, no doubt, he founds much hope of reputation. This, we take 
it, is signified by the dedication of the new volume—that is, the complete 
‘Epic of Hades ’—to Lord Houghton. This volume comprises the firs 
and third books of the poem, the contents of the former volume consti- 
tuting the second book, forming now the middle part, which has been 
arranged for by the insertion of cancelled pages, and the independent 
numbering of pages in each book. We are not sure that we have in these 
two new books anything finer than ‘ Apolloand Marsyas,’ or ‘ Andromeda’ 
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in the former one; but we notice the same thoughtfulness and penetrating 
sympathy which have enabled the author, without doing violence to the 
sweet rounded grace of the old myths, to impart an undercurrent of present- 
day meaning and reference, which should find for them a wider audience 
than could be expected for anything in the character of a severely Pagan 
revival merely. ‘Tantalus’ is really a poem of to-day, in its phantasy of 
the vain effort to enjoy without any regard to conscience, and the hopeless- 
ness of a secluded and purely selfish yielding to desire, not in the end be- 
coming criminal and profitful of pain. Next in importance we should 
rank ‘Clytemnestra,’ and then ‘ Phedra,’ both of which are full of music, 
and graceful turns, which only intensify and deepen the sense of the pro- 
founder meanings which are felt to play round the poet’s conception. 
‘ Athené,’ too, contains some high-thoughted and most musical passages. 
One thing we must venture to add in slight dispraise. The author is too 
apt to allow himself to lapse into expressions, lines, and even short pas- 
sages, which not only remind us of great poets, but even of actual tran- 
scripts from them. He has invention enough and thought enough to set 
above this, and he should therefore be thus far self-critical and on his 
guard. We have from the first prophesied for him a high place; but 
faults that are so easily removable should not increase, the less of a ‘ new 
writer’ that he is to us. Thought, fancy, music, and penetrating sym- 
pathy we have here, and that radiant, unnamable, suggestive delicacy 
which enhances the attraction with each new reading. 


Poems Humorous and Pathetic. By Tuomas Hoop the Younger. 
Edited, with Memoir, by his sister, Frances FREee.ina 
Broverr. Chatto and Windus. 

The little memoir prefixed to this selection of poems cannot fail to 
deepen the interest felt in the author. In spite of his humorous and even 
comic vein, he was not blessed with an over-supply of good spirits, as one 
could in fact infer from the pensive, if not melancholy, vein that often 
showed itself through his lighter work. But he was readily sympathetic, 
able to minister to and cheer others, and found often thus a welcome 
escape from depressing thoughts. It would seem that all his lifetime 
he was under an illusion as to his Christian. name—which was reully 
‘Thomas,’ as he had been so christened. The poems are for the most part 
characteristic, the humour is generally bright and unforced, and some- 
times the verbal play is very ingenious. He seldom overworked an idea, 
notwithstanding the steady demand made upon him. But we like the 
earnest and pathetic verses best. They show quaint thought, fine senti- 
ment, rare command of language, and resource of metre. The stanzas 
to ‘Sweet Death,’ and the poem entitled ‘If,’ strike us as the work of a 
true poet. There is a simplicity and depth of suggestion in the former 
which almost makes us feel that it is a little out of place in such near 
neighbourhood to efforts merely comic; but that was an inevitable re- 
sult if his poetic character was to be fully represented in one volume, 
and scarce any arrangement could have overcome it. Such parodies as 
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that on Mr. Browning are extremely clever—innocently clever. We are 
glad that Mrs. Broderip has presented the world with such a volume, 
‘which is certain to cause Tom Hood to be more kindly thought of by 
many than he was before, and will revive many pleasant memories in 
those who knew him. 


The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott. Hdited by his Son, 
Epwin Exxiorr. A New and Revised Edition. Two Vols. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


We cannot help thinking that Ebenezer Elliott has not been efficiently 
recommended to the present generation by the indiscriminate printing of 
his poems, as we have them here. He was a ‘rhymer’ in a somewhat 
stricter sense than his son seems to think—that is, a man who had much 
of the skill of the improvisatore, and who, wedded to a noble object, 
improved it so far as the felt necessity of immediately answering to 
the demands of the day would allow. He wrote on all manner of sub- 
jects, and never failed in rhesoric and ready illustration; but not seldom 
the occasion was transient, «nd genius of the very highest order alone 
could have made the song siifficing and perpetual in its interest. One 
half, at least, of the poems here, notwithstanding the fervour and strength 
of conviction which characteries them, are not strictly poems at all. They 
are loose in structure, want melody of a higher quality, and are most 
confused in metaphor in a double sense. Had it not been for the earnest 
manliness which informs them, ihey could not, even in the days when 
they were new, have secured a high place. If the poems had been 
severely discriminated, resolutely weeded out, Mr. Edwin Elliott might 
have made one really popular volume; but he has missed his chance, 
andin spite of the careful and affectionate labour he has bestowed on this 
work, a really select and characteristic edition of Elliott remains to be 
made. One or two of the longer descriptive poems are colourless and 
want spirit. The lyrics are what Elliott’s fame must stand or fall by, 
and there are certainly many of those which possess abiding interest 
enough, and are finished enough in workmanship, to secure a permanent, 
if not a high, place in English literature, if they were but put before the 
public in a proper form. 


Paradise Lost, as originally published by Jonn Mizton. Being 
a Facsimile Reproduction of the First Edition. With an 
Introduction by Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
the ‘Life of John Milton.’ Elliot Stock. 


Of all Mr. Elliot Stock’s facsimile reprints as yet issued, this of the 
‘Paradise Lost’is in many ways the most interesting. The story of 
the vicissitudes of great books is almost as fascinating as the story of 
their authors’ lives; and in the ‘ Paradise Lost’ so much of Milton’s per- 
sonality is infused, that we seem to be reading of him when we are listen- 
ing merely to records of the book. Professor Masson, in a short 
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introduction, has told the history of the ‘Paradise Lost’ in a clear and 
masterly manner: how the title-pages varied, sometimes giving the 
author’s name, sometimes withholding it as likely to injure the sale of 
the book; how the spelling varied ; and how the issues even of the same 
edition conflict in matters of correction. The volume has evidently had 
all possible care bestowed on it, and must form a necessary addition to 
any library that aims at completeness in poetry and literary history. It 
is painful to read of the penury of Milton’s widow and daughter, when 
the Tonsons were rolling in wealth, the result mainly of their various 
editions of Milton. 


Walter Lee: a Story of Marlborough College. By H. W. Green. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) This is a vigorous, breezy book, with the 
air of the cricket-field and the spirit of a generous, impulsive British 
boy breathing through its pages. Walter Lee tells his own story, and 
though he lays on an odd dash of sensational spiritualism and second 
sight, of death-tokens and ghost stories, his portrait of himself is pre- 
eminently muscular, and, for the most part, he gains the victory by com- 
mon-sense and pluck. The incidents are pretty strong in form. Walter’s 
first love is almost killed by his cricket ball, and her other lover's life 
saved from the jaws of shipwreck by his supreme daring, and then our 
hero purchases a living for him, that his rival may be able to marry the 
girl he, Walter, dotes upon. Then Walter falls into love a second time, 
and does not know whether he is accepted until he has passed through all 
the horrors and excitement of the march from Cawnpore to Lucknow. 
He does not get home without an awful shipwreck, and a curious entangle- 
ment with a third lady, whose life he saves. It all comes right at last ; and 
this not unnatural combination of heroism and spooniness, of self-denial 
and superstition, of fine-heartedness and folly, gets home to his ample 
estates and his true-hearted wife, and all is well and bright, in spite of 
certain ominous predictions to the contrary. There is some admirable 
writing andafine perception of the true beauty of nature. The characters, 
though touched lightly, are very well drawn, and are, most of them 
thorough flesh and blood. The forwardness, scheming, and selfishness of 
Mabel Peroy are very disappointing, yet there is sufficient verisimilitude to 
justify the sketch. If Mr. Green grapples with a larger theme and a 
richer life-work, he}has ample power to do it justice——Jeux d’ Esprit, 
Written and Spoken, by French and English Wits and Humorists. Col- 
lected and Edited by Henry 8S. Leicu. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Leigh 
has been fairly successful in his claim to be the Joe Miller of his age, and 
few studies would seem more interesting than a study of the distinctive 
qualities and characteristics of the specimens of wit and humour col- 
lected by him and those of his prototype. Mr. Leigh’s selections are 
almost confined to the present century. They range from sentences of 
wit to humorous pieces of a page or two, are in both poetry and 
prose, and are derived from a great variety of sources. Of course, 
Foote*and Hook, Sydney Smith and Tom Hood, figure largely; but 
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few of the wits and conversationalists of the generation are unrepre- 
sented. A few old faces appear in modern forms, but probably they 
are not the less authentic. Is Mr. Leigh right in attributing the Dido- 
dum couplet to Hooke? We always thought it was Porson’s. The com- 
piler excludes anonymous jokes, and has diligently searched in registers 
for the paternity of those recorded. Specimens of a jest-book are clearly 
impracticable, and yet they are almost the only way of commending it. 
We can only say that the collection is sensible as well as witty, and that 
it has given us an hour or two of side-shaking laughter.——Theophilus, 
and Others. By Mary Mares Dongs. (Sampson Low and Co.) We 
know what to expect from the author of ‘ Hans Brinker.’ Her stories 
and sketches, some twenty in number, collected of course from magazines, 
to which they have been contributed, are redolent of riotous fun. ‘ Dobb’s 
* Horse ’ is a humorous story of a few months in a country house, and an 
attempt at a ‘ Horse and Shay.’ A runaway horse is exchanged for one 
that Dobbs, just off to California, proffers for temporary use, a favourite 
horse, which belonged to his mother; it is sent for, and proves an old 
skeleton of a hack, that can neither be fed up nor used, but which 
fidelity to friendship will not permit Theophilus to part with. After a 
series of ludicrous vexations, Dobbs returns, and it turns out to be another 
brute, sent by mistake, fit only forthe knacker’s yard. In a similar vein 
of humour, Cain is psychologically demonstrated from a survey of 
the circumstances to have been insane. The whole series is very 
clever, and makes a volume of most amusing reading. —— Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice. (Sampson Low and Co.) ‘This anonymous tale 
of New England life ,is finely conceived and discriminated. Its inte- 
rest lies in the subtle workings of affection in two somewhat contrasted 
characters—Mercy and Stephen. It would be difficult to say exactly in 
what the defect of Stephen consists. He is in so many ways noble and 
unselfish and devoted ; yet we feel that there is a moody covert element. 
in him, which ultimately is tested and vitiates his whole nature. 
Mercy is open, entire, strong, and altogether lovable. There is, perhaps, 
a little too much of sensation in the goodness both of Mercy and Parson 
Dorrance—they are somewhat too good; but altogether the storyisof a high 
character, and the play of feeling is very ‘subtly and cleverly wrought out. 
—The Owls Nest in the City. A Story. By Epwarp Lovet. (Henry 
§. King and Co.) Mr. Lovel tells his story very well. It is one of con- 
siderable complication, and ends with a general massacre—only two or 
three of the dramatis persone surviving. It is strong and bold, too, in 
not bringing the providence of life to such fine issues as ‘ poetical 
‘ justice ’ seems to constrain in novel-writers generally. The wrong-doer 
remains in possession of all the wealth, while the good folk of the novel 
come to worldly grief. The tints are grey, and the seamy side of life is 
almost exclusively presented. The characterization is well individualized 
and sustained, and the sentiment is wholesome and robust.——Annus 
Amoris. Love’s Year Sonnets, &. By J. W. IncnBotp. (Henry 8 

King and Co.) Accomplished critics freely concede extraordinary merit 
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to the landscape art of Mr. Inchbold. These are wastes of moorland, 


depths of sky, autumn splendours and tears, foregrounds of wild flowers 
and rock, dreamy poems of the sunny south, presentations of Alpine 
summit and of hoary ruin, which are unrivalled for accuracy and sug- 
gestion. In this volume he uses another pencil, and his word-painting 
is altogether free from bastard pathos, is severely true and chaste, is 
noble in its workmanship, and highly suggestive. These sonnets reveal 
the depth of his passion for nature, and thus throw light upon his art. 
The symbolism of the year is preserved throughout, and the hopes, the 
fears, the hidings and the agonies, the chivalry and constancy of love, 
are well depicted in these almost faultless sonnets. To cull lines from 
sonnets is like slicing a rosebud, or pretending to gather from fallen 
petals some notion of the perfect floweret. Let our readers ponder the 
dedicatory sonnet to the ‘ Unconscious Beauty,’ that has wrought in him, 
or that entitled, ‘One Dead,’ or ‘Persecution,’ or ‘ Stratford-on-Avon,’ 
and they will agree with us that an artist who uses an unaccustomed 
instrument often unconsciously betrays the depth of his nature and pro- 
vides a new key to his life-work.——St. Christopher, with Psalm and 
Song. By Maurice Baxter. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Baxter 
writes tuneful and tender verses dealing almost entirely with religious 
thoughts and moods. Some of them deserve to find a place in the 
hymnology of the Church ; their devoutness and earnestness are full of 
inspiration ; their movement-music shows a fine instinct for both rhythm 
and rhyme.——Ginz’s Baby: his Birth and other Misfortunes. By 
Epwarp Jenkins, M.P. Thirty-sixth Edition. Illustrated by Frep 
Barnarp. (Strahan and Co.) When an author announces a thirty-sixth 
edition, he is beyond the jurisdiction of the critic. The Rector of St. 
Judy. By Witu1am ToLEmaN. (Provostand Co.) This is more a chronicle 
than a story—and somewhat of a chronique scandaleuse. If such were 
the clerical morals of Cornwall a generation or two since, they are not 
now. We can imagine no purpose whatever to be served by such a book. 
——Lady Clarissa. By Emma Jane Worpoise. (James Clarke and 
Co.) The character of Lady Clarissa is well conceived and firmly and 
consistently developed. She is the motherless child of the Earl of Orwell, 
who dislikes her because of her sex, and, in his pecuniary embarrassments, 
marries again the rich plebeian widow of a tallow-chandler. The story 
traces the development of Clarissa’s character through her trials and 
misfortunes. Perhaps her early years are delineated with most power ; 
the story is clever, strong, and wholesome.——Michael Strogoff, the 
Courier of the Czar. By JuLes VERNE. Translated by W. H. G. 
Kineston. With numerous illustrations. (Sampson Low and Co.) Jules 
Verne here tries his hand at a new vein. His story is of the wonderful 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes of a courier sent from Moscow by 
the Czar to his brother, the Grand Duke at Irkutsk, to warn him of the 
plot of Ivan Ogareff, a traitor, who is aiding a Tartar rebellion, and 
who from personal revenge has designs against the Grand Duke’s life. 
The courier meets with all kinds of adventures, and encounters all 
kinds of dangers, through the country being in possession of the rebels. 
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A travelling companion, Maida, who is on her way to join her exiled 
father in Siberia, gives the touch of love-romance to the story, only she 
is a little too much the counterpart of Michael. The delineation of 
character is not our author’s strongest point. The dramatic incidents of 
the journey are told with exciting interest, and to make us sure of the 
authenticity of the story, we have just a touch of his magical science in 
the supposed blinding of his hero. An annual book from Jules Verne 
becomes an important part of Christmas.—~The Maid of Florence. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) A story of the short usurpation of power in 
Florence by the Roman noble, Marcion Colonna, called by the Floren- 
tines to be podesta, through the influence of old Savona the gonfalonier, in a 
time of faction, and just after having led their armies to victory. Bianca, 
Savona’s daughter, becomes another Maid of Orleans, rises from passion- 
ate love to heroic patriotism, and incites the nobles and burghers to rise 
against the usurper, which they do successfully. The story has often 
been told, both in history and poetry. The anonymous author of this 
tale has clothed it in the garb of personal romance. His hand is 
scarcely strong enough for the grand materials that lie ready to it. 
They need more of both constructive imagination and passion than he 
is master of; but the novel is carefully studied, the misnaming of 
Aquinwm notwithstanding. The style is a kind of doggrel blank-verse, 
which wearies by its lack of simplicity——The Gold of Chickaree. 
By Susan and Anna Warner. (James Nisbet and Co.) A continu- 
ation of ‘Wych Hazel,’ noticed by us last year. Kollo, of course, 
marries Wych, but after a somewhat odd courtship, in which the con- 
versations are somewhat of a conundrum character, and the parties 
do not so much explain, as draw or rather jerk towards each other. 
Rollo carries out his great philanthropic experiment at Morton Hollow, 
and converts Wych into an earnest religious coadjutor. Their work 
occupies a considerable part of the story. It is a little too much 
drawn out, and Dane is sometimes a little too pedantic; but the 
story is good, wholesome, and interesting. Wenderholme: a Story of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. By Hamerton. (William 
Blackwood and Son.) Wenderholme was first published seven or eight 
years ago. It has been longer in reaching the honours of a cheap edition 
than its very marked excellences would have led us to suppose. We 
spoke very highly of it in reviewing the first edition, and we need only 
repeat our commendation. As a story of Yorkshire and Lancashire life, 
it is a very fine photograph of the state of things sixty or seventy years 
ago, when old territorial autocrats and new commercial magnates wera 
beginning to collide. It is the book of a keen observer of nature, and 
abounds in racy descriptions and clever characterizations, which give it 
a permanent place in the library. This edition is somewhat compressed 
and pruned, we think to its advantage artistically. —— Cripps the 
Carrier: a Woodland Tale. By Ricnarp Doppripge Biacxmore. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Blackmore’s story has soon reached the 
honour of a cheap edition, and this—notwithstanding some faults of con- 
atruction—its fine descriptions, both of natural scenery and of character, 
36 * 
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richly deserve. Mr. Blackmore touches everything with genius, although 
he here falls far below the level of ‘ Lorna Doone.’——-Helen’s Babies > 
with some Account of their Ways—Innocent, Crafty, Angelic, Impish, 
Witching, and Repulsive. By Tuerr Latest Victm. (William Mullen 
and Son.) The Barton Experiment. By the Author of ‘ Helen’s 
‘Babies.’ (Sampson Low and Co.) Two clever and humorous American 
stories; the second of them something more, for it urges the application 
of teetotal advocacy in practical ways not always contemplated by rheto- 
rical and sentimental philanthropists. If we would have men be sober, 
we must help as well as exhort them. ‘Helen’s Babies’ is a ludicrous: 
account of ten days’ experience of two little urchins left in his charge, by 
a bachelor uncle. Both are very clever.——Pendower: a Story of Corn- 
wallin the Time of Henry the Eighth. By M. Frutevt. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.) A volume of the Schénberg-Cotta series, fairly well conceived 
and written. The period selected, extending from the latter part of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign to the accession of Elizabeth, affords material for ro- 
mantic vicissitude in religious matters almost unique. The story opens 
with two girls in a convent in Cornwall, which is shortly after broken up. 
The religious opinions of the girls and their family connections, especially 
as they yield to the influences of the Reformation, are the main thread of 
the story. No very serious disaster befals any of them except Evelyn’s 
husband, who deserved it. The story is mild throughout.——James 
Daryll. By the Author of ‘ Undeceived,’ &c. (J. W. Allingham.) A 
story of medical student life, its sceptical and moral temptations. It is 
well written, and the story develops naturally and with interest. The 
authoress has made herself acquainted with many forms of speculative 
infidelity—sufficiently so, at any rate, to give her story a salutary tone. 
The first title of the work, ‘ At Last,’ indicates how, after much searching 
and many battles, James Daryll became a believer in Christ and found 
rest.——Tripp’s Buildings; a Study from Life. By M. Drummonp. 
(H. 8. King and Co.) This is a very interesting, although a painful little 
story. The author has clearly observed, and knows how to discriminate 
character; for though the purpose of the tale is manifest enough, she 
gives a genuine reality to her characters—Polly, Jeaney, and Jack— 
in the very points where it is so difficult to escape from being conventional 
in dealing with that class. The hospital ‘scene near the close is full of 
pathos; and throughout we see a decided faculty of unaffected descrip- 
tion of a certain kind. We have read the book with pleasure, and we 
trust that its frank profession may not militate against its benefiting 
the movement it would benefit—the Westminster Training School for 
Nurses, founded by the lamented Lady Augusta Stanley. Aldyth ; or, 
Let the End try the Man. By Jesste Foruereity. Author of ‘ Headley.’ 
Two Vols. (Henry 8. King and Co.) ‘ Aldyth’ is a clever novel. The 
working out of character and passion in its somewhat complex psycho- 
logy is both original and true. The main issue is the weakness of John 
Ferriers—Aldyth’s betrothed, who has been away ten years in Australia, 
and has been through all that time faithful to her—in yielding, when he 
comes home to marry her, to the fascinations of her sister Caroline. 
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Caroline is conceived with a touch of originality which makes her almost 
& new type in fiction, and her hard, coarse character is sustained with 
great force and brilliancy. There is, indeed, scarcely a character in the 
book that would not repay critical study. Throughout it is strong, 
thoughtful, and full of deep passion.——Madeline ; or, A Noble Life in an 
Humble Sphere. A Huguenot Story. By the VicomTessz SOLANGE DE 
Kerapoc. Two Vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) ‘ Madeline’ interests us by 
its pictures of French life, and especially by its contrast of French 
Catholicism and Protestanism, enhanced by family romance—the result 
of the Revolution. There is, too, a certain pathos in the story, which 
touches us in spite of some literary defects. The authoress has also caught 
the spirit of the more pious of the Evangelical Huguenots. The pic- 
tures of life at the Rock Farm are very beautiful—too much so for 
realization in life. The story is deficient in naturalness, and is some- 
what ‘ goody.’ The sentiments and feelings of Madeline often pass into 
falsetto, the piety becomes a little morbid, and the authoress permits both 
herself and her characters to preach a little too much. The story, more- 
over, is melancholy, the love complications being solved by the terrible 
agency of the cholera, which sweeps off both the rival lovers as well as 
several others, and is utilized also for working important revolutions of 
feeling. The authoress somewhat lacks strength, and occasionally runs 
into twaddle. Both the story and the style would be improved by a 
little more of brusque realization of life. It is a religious story—not, we 
think, of the highest type of religiousness, but the interest of which will 
carry the reader through the two volumes.——Maude Maynard. By the 
Author of ‘ Almost Faultless,’ &c. Three Vols. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
Maude Maynard is written in an autobiographical form, fairly good in 
style, a little exaggerated in characterization, especially Maggie and 
Captain Snuffins, and somewhat wire-drawn, as diaries are apt to be. 
‘The fall and recovery of Edgar are well conceived, and the reconciliations 
round Gypsie’s deathbed are pathetic. All comes wonderfully right at 
last. The novel is pleasant and unobjectionable, but has no very great 
power. 
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Remains Literary and Theological of Connop Thirlwall, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Edited by J. J. Stewart 
PerownE, D.D. Charges. Vols. I. and II. Daldy, 
Isbister and Co. 


Reserving till a future time a full and deliberate consideration of Bishop 


 "Thirlwall’s work and character, which will perhaps be more in place when 


the other two volumes that are promised us have made their appearance, 
we limit ourselves, meantime, to one or two salient points suggested by 
tthese charges. We believe that Canon Perowne is quite right, so far, when 
he anticipates that a ‘fresh perusal of these remarkable charges’ will 
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only ‘ deepen the impression not merely of the extraordinary ability and 
‘learning which everywhere stamp them, but of their permanent value 
‘as a philosophical contribution to ecclesiastical literature.’ Bishop 
Thirlwall’s range was wide as the great topics of the times he lived in, 
and to each he brought a calm and penetrating mind. For a reason to 
be given in a moment we refrain from using the phrase judicial, which 
has become hackneyed in reference to him, and has been almost emptied 
of real significance by constant repetition. Much in these charges is to 
be explained by the peculiar cross-currents of influence amid which 
Bishop Thirlwall found himself when he was raised to the Episcopal 
bench; and his character, at once in its greatness and its defects, is most 
manifest in failure where a definitive decision on one side or another 
would have been of most value, and, indeed, would have been forced upon 
@ man who was truly judicial in applying great principles to practical 
emergencies with the sense of the pressure or responsibility of an 
efficient judicial decision behind him. De Quincey, with that wonderful 
practical force that often seemed to lie beneath his refinements of specu- 
lation, says, in one place, that the test of a truly judicial mind is that it 
can rise above the ‘trying temptation resulting from special responsi- 
‘ bilities cast upon it; and that it costs a man little, and is, on the whole, 
‘an exercise anything but judicial, to sum up and to depreciate the diffi- 
‘ culties that are earnestly felt by contending parties when he happens to 
‘be released from the responsibility involved in an actual and formal de- 
‘cision on the points at issue.” Now, we do not say that this applies to 
Bishop Thirlwall in every point, but it does suggest a slight qualification 
to the feeling of worship with which we are invited sometimes to regard 
him. His first charge was delivered in 1842, after the Tractarian con- 
troversy had commenced. German criticism had begun to do its work ; 
a rationalistic or Broad Church party was forming; whilst the esthetic 
impulse due to ritualism, associated as it was with great personal devo- 
tion, presented itself as a reaction at once against the practical indif- 
ferentism of the Broad Church school—over which Mr. Maurice wasknown 
to mourn—and the arid narrowness of the Evangelicals, who reposed on 
dogma as though their great work was done. The bishop’s main purpose 
is to show how each party may keep in reserve its own extreme develop- 
ment, so far as the legal bearing is concerned, that the Church may be 
untroubled by divisions. In his first charge, while admitting that there 
is some ground for uneasiness, he has no fear for the future. In his 
charge of 1845 the force of facts compelled him to recognize the presence 
of ‘surprising and alarming elements,’ but still the Church of England 
had nothing to fear from Rome ; and when in 1848 he had to speak of the 
secessions to Rome which, in the eyes of many, had weakened the Church 
of England, he saw in this nothing but what was likely to work for good. 
The same vagueness of deliverance is noticeable throughout. It is indeed 
very remarkable that, while most subtly presenting the generalities into 
which the judgment of Convocation ran on the Bishop of Natal’s great 
book, he should find fault with Convocation, in its revived judicial action, 
for the non-dogmatic character of this judgment, and that he himself, while 
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signalizing well the legal necessity for limiting the test of the opinions 
advanced as to the articles and formule of the Church, should also give 
a decision of so vague and non-dogmatic a character. In dealing with 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ he finds ‘ that the negation does reach to the very 
‘essence and foundation of the Christian faith; that after the principles 
laid down in this work have been carried to their logical result, that which 
‘is left will be something to which the name of Christianity cannot be 
‘applied without a straining and abuse of language ;’ but then ‘ most of 
‘the writers would probably recoil from this extreme [development of their 
‘ position], as utterly repugnant to their feelings and convictions. It is 
‘possible that hardly one of them has placed it distinctly before his mind’ 
—which shows strong sympathy for them as men and clergymen, but does 
little credit to them as theologians, alive to the most salient implications 
of their writings. It is this sort of thinning and paring away of the body 
of dogma when touched from certain sides, while a definite dogmatic de- 
liverance isin words craved for, that leads to an undefinable unsatisfactori- 
ness in the general drift, notwithstanding the intellectual grasp and patient 
deliberativeness. With respect to Church-rates the Bishop weakens 
his argument by illustration. He says that though the mode of levying 
them might be objectionable, ‘the plea of conscience and religious liberty’ 
was quite excluded, that a compulsory Church-rate was neither more 
nor less unjust than any other impost levied for purposes of which the 
person subject to it conscientiously disapproves; and he goes on to say 
that ‘no branch of the public expenditure is more strongly opposed by 


‘some, on religious grounds, than that of the military establishments, on’ 


‘ which the national independence and safety must immediately depend.’ 
This last clause, looked at closely, really vitiates the argument. The 
State has nothing to do with religious objections in themselves, or for the 
convictions that lie behind them. What it has to look to is the ‘ good of 
‘the whole,’ and, as a matter of fact, lurking, indeed, in the words we 
have italicised above, the national independence and safety, as depending 
on an armed force, has this distinctly in contemplation. No one is 
in practice excluded, whatever may be his theories about it, from any 
benefit that may accrue by our military establishments, but many were 
excluded from the benefits that accrued from Church-rates ; and Noncon- 
formists have never urged politically any other argument than that 
religious equality would ensure greater national stability—the good of 
the whole in its highest political form. Of course, a day may come 
when, even in view of the public good, military establishments might be 
dispensed with ; but that has nothing to do with the broad principle 
which is so wnjudicially set at defiance by Bishop Thirlwall in this salient 
case, His defence of Church establishments rests on no lofty ground. 
‘The stability of the Church, so far as it rests on its connection with the 
‘ State, must mainly depend on the general sense prevailing throughout the 
‘country of the work it does and the benefit it yields.’ An optimistic 
expediency which colours all his views tempts him to such indecision 
and suspense of individual opinion as is surprising in the then circum- 
stances of the Church. He lays it down as a principle which ought never 
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to be departed from, that to ‘sustain a charge of unsound doctrine in- 
(volving penal consequences, nothing ought to suffice but the most direct, 
“unequivocal statements, asserting that which the Church denies, or 
‘denying that which she asserts;’ but her formularies are so elastic 
under his logic, and his allowances for implicated persons so great, that 
many cases Where compromise might not be suggested seem hardly to be 
ssible. 

PeiThe fact, then, seems to be that Bishop Thirlwall possessed great 
power of surveying a wide field of controversy, of seizing the main points 
in the arguments of opponents, and of presenting them side by side in a 
manner calculated to be convincing and conciliatory. He was, however, 
disinclined to judicial or dogmatic decision, properly so termed, and in 
the few instances where he did speak decisively he allowed the personal 
element to supervene. We think even his warmest partizans, on de- 
liberation,” will allow that this was the case in his difference with Dr. 
Rowland Williams. It may seem as though we were pressing points 
which had better be held in reserve, in view of the very effect we desire 
' to produce, if we were to refer to the injustice which Bishop Thirlwall 
constantly does to Nonconformists by his refusal to view them save 
simply as communities outside the Established Church, with whom, con- 
sequently, disabilities are of the nature of their position: 

Excessive reverence for the ‘ word written’ has led Canon Perowne to 
reprint these charges with little local details respecting new Church 
buildings in Wales; and passages on such subjects as Church-rates—the 
principle of which is defended and upheld by such patent beggings of 
the question, while the question itself happily will not need to be prac- 
tically restirred. We must say that in this it does not seem to us that 
he has so wisely consulted Dr. Thirlwall’s fame as he might have done. 
We cannot conceive that a man of the Bishop’s prudence and forecast 
would have reset his own few errors of judgment thus prominently in the 
public eye. But, whatever may fall to be said of separate points, these 
charges show an intellect of rare force engaged on topics of the pro- 
foundest interest, and they must be attentively studied by all who desire 
full acquaintance with ecclesiastical questions during the past generation. 


The Inductive Method of Christian Inquiry. An Essay. By 
Percy Srrutr. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This work breaks new ground, and indicates what may be made one of 
the most fruitful fields of Christian thought and inquiry. We do not in- 
deed so much feel while reading it that the author has brought us new 
material, but he tries to place us in such a position that the points of view 
we attain shall disclose to us the old material in new lights. It has been 
too much the tendency of writers on Christian truth to be apologetic. 
They have accepted their opponents’ estimate of them, and feel put on 
their defence to show good reasons why they give significance to the 
thoughts and feelings aroused within them by religious considerations, 
and by the claim that there is something really existing correspond- 
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ing with the subjective impressions, which, according to the sceptics, 
is the whole of religion. There is therefore constant effort to make 
out that there are no insuperable contradictions between one depart- 
ment of truth and another, and between what we are taught to accept by 
religion and what is disclosed to us by science. To explain away whatever 
incongruities or seeming contradictions there may be becomes the task of 
the apologist, and he steadily devotes himself to the work, for example, of 
proving that miracles do not really contradict the experience which they 
may transcend, and that the inductive process of thought which has been 
so productive in modern times does not require us to abandon and throw 
aside all that comes to us fromahighersphere. Mr. Strutt, in the thoughtful 
volume before us, full of quiet and penetrative insight, has adopted another 
method. Instead of seeking to explain away the facts of the Gospels and 
the life of our Lord so as by the exercise of ingenuity to prove there are no 
absolute contradictions between the faith and reason exercised upon them, 
he boldly puts forward the facts as the problem which inductive thought 
cannot evade. Here, in the existence and constitution of Christianity, we 
have a great and important fact in the world’s history. What are we to do 
with it ?—how are we to interpret it? Christianity, however, is nothing 
except in so far as it is derived from Christ. Christ, His Person and 
Work—i.e., His Life, Character, and Death—is the postulate without 
which Christianity is without explanation, the foundation on which it 
rests, the one indispensable condition of its very conceivability. In Christ, 
then, we have the materials on which inductive thought and inquiry must 
be exercised, and Mr. Strutt happily compares the impulse to seek for 
Christianity in Christ Himself, and not in the dogmatic theology and 
creeds of the Church, the poetry of Dante and Milton, and of the hymn- 
writers, to that which drives men to seek for the truths of physical science, 
not in the text-books of the schools, but in the living facts in which God 
had put it. 

It is obvious that this is altering the point of view of Christian apologists. 
It takes us from the circumference to the centre, and indicates a change 
like that wrought by Copernicus in astronomy or by Kant in philosophy. 
It presents to science, to inductive thought, a number of phenomena which 
the latter is required to explain or account for. ‘The scientific value of 
the great truth that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world,’ to adopt 
Mr. Strutt’s phrase, now begins to appear. But there is a great differ- 
ence between facts and principles with which we have been familiar in our 
everyday experience and those brought to us by Revelation. The former, 
through their practical relations to us have already made their uses known 
by becoming part of our own experience; the latter, when suddenly 
flashed upon the mind, must remain, until verified in experience, barren 
and abstract and more or less vague generalities. It is here, however, 
that the adaptability of Christianity to human needs comes in to help us. 
If it were not a reality, if there were no real external influence which is 
communicated to the individual who by faith in Christ is in communion 
with Him, and which is helpful in experience and brings forth fruits, then 
Christianity would be to us as a work of art which exercised our taste and 
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excited our curiosity, but had no direct practical meaning for us. But 
when we have summed up Christianity in Christ and are able to verify His 
character and work in and through the experiences of the individual as 
well as in the Church and in the Christianizing influences brought to bear 
on secular life and institutions, we have obtained a mass of facts for in- 
ductive thought to be exercised upon, which no impartial induction can 
neglect. 

It will be obvious that since Christ’s life is the supreme moral 
exemplar as well as the source of spiritual power, and as the facts 
and principles derived therefrom are gradually inwrought into and 
unfolded by the experiences of those in whom Christ dwells, the inquiry 
which is here suggested is not one that merely excites intellectual 
curiosity. Even under the ordinary means of expressing thoughts by 
facts, of conveying ideas and principles to the mind through the indirect 
and circuitous method by which alone we attain truth, there is a process 
of moral as well as of intellectual discipline. How much more must this 
be the case when the whole end and object for which Christ has manifested 
Himself as the Word made fiesh was to plant in human nature these 
new principles of spiritual life which, under the moral conditions of their 
growth, were gradually to transform the face of the world and restore 
the image of his Maker, which in man had been blurred and defaced 
by moral evil. It will thus be seen that the design of the essay before 
us is of great scope, though it is not wrought out with either all the clear- 
ness or the completeness that is necessary. First, as introductory, Mr. 
Strutt deals with the formation of Christian thought by the inductive 
method. He then goes on to treat of faith in Christ as the fundamental 
organism of Christian thought. As this faith and the materials on which 
it is exercised are educative influences, and have ethical power, it is natu- 
ral to go on afterwards to examine Christian ethics in their relation to 
inductive inquiry. And as the realization and embodiment of the 
powers and principles of which Christ is the centre are found only in the 
experience of Christians, the last book is appropriately devoted to ‘ Experi- 
‘mental Christianity.’ We have not space here to do more than indicate 
the nature of the ground covered and the principle of inquiry followed. 
But it is evident that there is room for the elaboration of both. Indeed, an 
essay like this could scarcely do more than lead the way. Only in the last 
Book ‘ of Experimental Christianity ’ is there the application of the indue- 
tive method to the facts of the present, with which alone induction in the 
first instance can deal. We treat Christianity deductively when we trace 
the adaptation of Christ’s life as its source to the results that flowed from 
it. And we think it is a mistake to isolate the deductive and the inductive 
methods of inquiry from one another. They are like action and reaction, 
ebb and flow, and the complete truth is to be attained only through their 
combined use. Mr. Strutt,in directing our thoughts to the one does not on 
that account exclude the other. Indeed, he is himself in this book very fre- 
quently deductive. But he was justified in the line he has taken because 
of the neglect into which the claims of Christian facts and principles to 
inductive treatmont are too often allowed to fall. There is additional 
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attractiveness in the book from the thoughtfulness by which it is charac- 
terized throughout, while the insight of the author reveals to us many 
new views and previously hidden harmonies. Altogether the book is a 
distinct gain to Christian evidences, and we heartily congratulate Mr. 
Strutt on the completion of his labours. 


Hippolytus and Callistus; or, the Church of Rome in the First 
Half of the Third Century; with Special Reference 
to the Writings of Bunsen, Wordsworth, Baur, and 
Gieseler. By Joun I. Ian. von Détuincer. Translated, 
with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, by ALFRED 
Puiummer, Master of University College, Durham, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


The English reader owes a debt of obligation to Mr. Plummer, and to 
the Messrs. Clark for this translation. It is, in point of translation, one 
of the best of the lengthened series issued by this enterprising firm. The 
style is lucid, compact, incisive, and free from German idiom. The 
learned apologist of Callistus appears in these pages to perform his diffi- 
cult task with consummate ease, and the reader is even hurried forward 
to the conclusion as by the pleading of an able and eloquent advocate. 
Even the translator himself cannot avoid this comparison, for he says: 
‘He (i.e. Dollinger) puts Hippolytus into the witness-box and analyzes 
‘his evidence as the Attorney-General tore the Claimant to pieces.’ He 
makes equal hash of all that Bunsen, Baur, Wordsworth, and others have 
said of the value of such evidence as the discovery of the long-lost work 
of Hippolytus proffered for the heterodoxy, moral irregularity, or eccle- 
siastical laxity of a Bishop of Rome. Notwithstanding the change in 
Dr. Déllinger’s subsequent relations with the Papacy, and his repudiation 
of the dogma of Personal Infallibility, we presume that he still maintains 
the views which he advocated in this work twenty-three years ago, and 
refuses the substantial aid of Hippolytus in impugning the Vatican decree. 
Truth is to him, we can believe, of more importance than victory by any 
means of which his conscience and learning cannot approve. Rome must 
surely have hope of him still, if this translation is, as we are told, ‘ pub- 
‘lished with his sanction.’ Many of our readers will remember the 
immense impression produced by the editing of what was at first sup- 
posed to be the remnant of the Philosophowmena of Origen, and this from 
a MS. brought from Mount Athos in 1842 by Minoides Mynas. They will 
also remember the excitement created by the four volumes of Chevalier 
Bunsen, entitled ‘Hippolytus and his Age,’ in which the Prussian Ambas- 
sador endeavoured to prove that this remarkable treatise, so strangely 
unearthed, was not the work of Origen at all, but that of the martyr and 
philosopher Hippolytus, who was, as he believed, Bishop cf Portus (the 
port of Rome) dur'ng the pontifieates of Zephyrinns and Callistus. The 
work itself was full of interest, it seemed to briug one into the society of 
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Irenzus, the disciple of Polycarp, from whose work ‘On the Heresies’ 
Hippolytus quoted. It was profoundly useful as a testimony to the great 
antiquity of John’s Gospel, for it quotes the ipsissima verba of Basileides 
and Saturninus, the Gnostics who had more than eighty years before 
quoted the prologue of the Fourth Gospel. It revealed, moreover, the 
variety of the curious Gnostic speculations and the early discussions con- 
cerning the person of our Lord; but its great interest, after all, centred 
in the ninth book, which contained a historical narrative of extraordinary 
vivacity, and even bitterness of tone, in which Hippolytus, if it were he, 
rebuked ard condemned Callistus, giving the disgraceful details of his early 
life, and of the temporizing policy and positive heterodoxy of the Roman 
Pontiff. After great outcry most scholars coincided with Bunsen as to the 
authorship of the treatise, and among them Dollinger himself presented 
the same argument from first-hand considerations—but he proceeded in 
this work to demolish the idea that the martyr was Bishop of Portws, and 
maintained that, in Hippolytus’ own opinion, he (Hippolytus) was nothing 
less than Bishop of Rome ; and that on that showing neither Zephyrinus 
nor Callistus ever occupied that position at all, that, in other words, 
Hippolytus was the first Anti-Pope. Déllinger draws the conclusion from 
this treatise that its author was a man of bigoted and narrow views, 
who greatly exaggerated his own importance and maligned the inno- 
cent, estimable, orthodox, large-hearted Callistus. With extraordinary 
ingenuity Dollinger tears the narrative to pieces, and turns round 
its opprobrium upon its author. Dean Milman’s note on this remark- 
able towr de force is very worthy of attention. He does not accept 
the vindication of Callistus either from heresy or irregularity, and then, 
assuming the success of Déllinger’s argument, he says (‘Latin Christianity,’ 
i, 45): ‘ Were I polemically disposed as to the succession to the Papacy, 
“the authority and supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, or even the unity 
“of the Church, I could hardly hope for so liberal a concession as that 
‘twice within thirty years rival bishops, one a distinguished theologian, 
“should set themselves up in Rome itself against the acknowledged Pope 
“and declare their own communities to be the true Church. Dollinger, 
* indeed, could not but see that whoever the author, he writes, from sta- 
‘ tion, from character, or from influence, as quite on a level with the Pope; 
‘he seems altogether unconscious of awe, and even of the respect for that 
‘ office which is of a later period.’ 

The whole gist of the argument really turns on whether Hippolytus 
‘was or was not Anti-Pope, i.e., Bishop of Rome in his own and other 
people’s opinion. It is certainly very remarkable that if Hippolytus re- 
garded himself as Bishop of Rome he did not say so, totidem verbis. 
We are inclined to accept some of the criticism by which Déllinger mini- 
mises the charges brought against Callistus. Thus his permission of 
ladies or widows to marry with slaves, or freedmen, or persons of inferior 
rank to themselves, notwithstanding the restrictions of Roman law, 
is put in a very different light when it appears that ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion of marriage was thus shown in the eye of the Roman Pontiff to 
be of more importance than the legal connubium, and that the Church 
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was, by this bold stroke, taking one of the first steps towards the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Roman Empire. We have no space to discuss the 
numerous points raised by our author. Whatever may be thought of 
this attempt to whitewash Callistus, all will admit the ingenuity and 
affluence of the argument, and that great light is thrown upon the 
condition of the Church of Rome at the commencement of the third 
century. 


The Life and Writings of St. John. By James M. Macponap, 
D.D., Princeton, New Jersey. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dean Howson contents himself with saying what may be freely admitted, 
that ‘ the plan and the execution of this book will recommend themselves 
‘to the English-speaking world as a really valuable addition to our chro- 
‘nological and religious literature.’ Beyond this general judgment he 
does not go, but occupies the rest of his interesting introduction with some 
valuable remarks upon the Apostle and the connection of his life with his 
history. The plan of Dr. Macdonald’s work is that which has found so 
much favour in our own times. A man’s character, his life, and his writings, 
throw light upon each other. David’s psalms are much more significant 
and suggestive to us when connected with the occasions which elicited 
them. Dr. Macdonald’s execution of his work is that of a careful scholar. 
He has followed the narration of the Evangelists, and put together the 
incidents with which John was connected, probably in the order in which 
they occurred. Here, however, we feel that he has dwelt chiefly upon 
the incidents in our Lord’s life of which John was merely a spectator, and 
with the general affirmation that John beheld this, has expatiated upon 
them, so that we seem to be reading chapters from the life of Christ. There 
is, moreover, a certain thinness of treatment which indicates a careful and 
scholarly gathering of particulars rather than a penetrating and fusing 
power. His interpretations are never very profound ; of historical imagina- 
tion he has not much; and, as the result, we feel that the scriptural history 
is pieced together and reproduced, but that we do not know much more 
than we did. 

The critical element of the work has the same characteristics of scholar- 
liness rather than of penetration; the materials are used better than they 
are interpreted. We get none of that intuitive interpretation of history 
which, as in great historians, blends outward events with their inward 
philosophy. In keeping with this, Dr. Macdonald almost entirely passes 
over the great questions which now array themselves around the Apostle 
John. We are scarcely made conscious that there are any verata questiones. 
The authorship of the Fourth Gospel; the relation of the Fourth Gospel to 
the Apocalypse and the Epistles; the relations of John to the Church 
parties and the philosophers of his day; the doctrine of the Logos; the 
question of the Paschal celebration ; the relations of the Fourth Gospel to 
the other three; the peculiarity of its structure and contents; and many 
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other burning questions upon which just now so much is made to depend, 
are glanced at only in the most cursory way. But little is told us about 
John’s position and work at Ephesus. The topographical and descriptive 
portions of the work, which are so prominent and valuable a feature of 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, are sparsely and feebly done. 

The author assigns the early date to the Apocalypse, and finds the in- 
terpretation of much that is in it in pending historical events. He finds 
in it the destruction of Jerusalem, Papal Rome, Mohammedanism, the 
Reformation, the French Revolution, &c. He does not seem to grasp the 
grand symbolism of great principles, which seems to be its true glory. 
He thinks the Gospel was written about a.p. 85 or 86, some twenty years 
later than the Apocalypse. Dean Howson, by the way, by some strange 
transposition of words, speaks of the Apocalypse as belonging to a time 
intermediate between the Gospels and the Epistles of St. John. 

John’s writings are given in the Authorized Version, and are accom- 
panied by critical and explanatory notes, which are sensible and useful. 
The work, in short, is such as any fairly educated and careful pastor 
might have prepared for ministerial uses. It is devout and catholic in 
spirit, and presents the beloved disciple in the blended strength and 
tenderness of his character, but the history and writings of John have yet 
to be achieved. We still need that some penetrating scholar should inter- 
pretsboth for us, after the model of Farrar’s admirable ‘ Life of Christ,’ in 
which continuous and pictorial narrative are with great skill blended with 
keen critical apprehension and adequate critical discussion, so that while 
the portraiture is unimpaired we are adequately informed concerning all 
the great critical questions that pertain to it. The volume is a sump- 
tuous one, and is richly illustrated by engravings from photographs by 
Frith and others. 


St. John’s Gospel; Described and Explained according to its 
Peculiar Character. By CuristopHer Ernst Luruarprt, 
Professor of Theology, Leipzig. Translated by Caspar 
René Grecory, Ph.D., Leipzig. Vol. I. T. and T. Clark. 

Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. With a Critical Intro- 
duction. Translated from the Second French Edition of 
F. Gover, D.D., Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. By 
Francis Crombie and M. D. Custy. Vol. I. T. and T. 
Clark. 

The Doctrinal System of St. John, considered as Evidence for 
the Date of his Gospel. By the Rev. J. §. Lias, M.A., 
Professor of Modern Literature, &c., St. David’s, Lam- 
peter. George Bell and Sons. 


After all that has been written concerning the origin, date, and contents 
of the Fourth Gospel, some wonder is excited by the appearance con- 
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of solid worth in addition to Mr. Macdonald's elaborate work noticed 
above, which are occupied with the discussion of different aspects of 
this absorbing theme. Friends and foes of the faith of the Christian 
Church virtually admit that this conflict of opinion is one of prime im- 
portance. Ifthe Fourth Gospel merely represents the sentiments of a 
limited society of speculative thinkers towards the close of the second 
century, and if the representations which it makes of the Divinity of our 
Lord have no other authority than the, brain of some ‘ great unknown,’ 
who flourished after Montanism and Valentinianism had made havoc of the 
simple humanitarianism of an earlier period, Christians would be deprived 
of some of the strongest reasons for their faith. If, on the other hand, the 
beloved disciple has veritably detailed in its pages the impression produced 
upon his own mind by those words and discourses of our Lord which 
sank most deeply into his susceptible and spiritual nature; if we may 
attain here the closest and most intimate view, not only of ‘the secret’ 
and ‘method,’ but of the person and work of the Lord Jesus, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that the great battle between naturalism and 
supernatural revelation is won for the Church of Christ. The work of 
Dr. Luthardt has long been before the Church, and we have already 
called attention to the masterly study in which he has vindicated the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. This subject is only cursorily 
treated in the volume before us, but the scholarly investigation into the 
construction of the narrative, into the language, the doctrinal system of 
St. John, and its relation to other portions of the New Testament, leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

We also call special attention to the argument of Professor J. S. Lias, 
of Lampeter College, in the extremely suggestive and able volume 
before us. He has submitted the doctrinal teaching of the Gospel to 
careful analysis, and he concludes, that though it differs in form and 
fulness from that of the Synoptists, it is not inconsistent with them, 
but that the teaching itself is the true and much-needed link of connec- 
tion between the ethical simplicities of the Synoptists and the dogmatic 
system of Paul and Peter. Mr. Lias has worked out this position with 
patience, lucidity, and convincing power. Unless there were something 
more than the imaginative and speculative thinking of Paul to account 
for the rank assigned by him to the Lord Jesus Christ, the early history 
of Christianity is a hopeless chaos; but if the teaching of John, which was 
really in harmony with that of the other apostles, had already widely dif- 
fused the definite instruction of our Lord Himself on His own eternal 
glory, His subordination to, and equality with, the Father, the pardon and 
the life secured by His death and administered by His Spirit, then all 
becomes historically harmonious, and the reception of the Fourth Gospel 
is comprehensible. The side-lights thrown upon every part of the contro- 
versy by this unpretending and able treatise are very impressive. 

We owe, however, a still greater debt of obligation to the enterprising 
publishers of the last edition of Dr. Godet’s introduction to the study of 
the Gospel. In our opinion, this work is one of the most brilliant, sue- 
cessful, and valuable volumes in the entire series of the Theological Library. 
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No part of the controversy is omitted, and the refutations of objections to 
the authenticity of the Gospel, though often traversing well-known ground, 
exhibit such mastery of material and knowledge of detail, such insight 
into the structure of the Gospel, and such triumphant success, that it is 
difficult to see where the almost malignant hostility to the precious docu- 
ment can again take its stand. Vaunted difficulties vanish like wreaths 
of mist in the sunlight. The learned efforts of Baur to assign a late date, 
A.D. 170, for its composition, are disposed of. The hypotheses of date 
made by the later disciples of Baur, first for the year a.p. 150, then for 
the year 130, and so back to the very commencement of the second cen- 
tury, are one by one powerfully refuted by external evidence; and the 
numerous speculations by which the apostolicity of the Gospel has been 
impeached, such as the Philonic origin ofthe Logos doctrine, the Paschal 
controversy, the monotony, the non-progressive character of the narrative, 
the fresh facts, the deviations from a supplement to the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, are shown to be unsubstantial as bubbles, while the positive argu- 
ments for the veritable Johannine authorship appear on almost every 
page. Dr. Godet has taken independently the same course as Dr. Light- 
foot with respect to the alleged silence of Eusebius and Papias. 

The three volumes are singularly distinct in method of treatment and 
even topic of discussion. They bring the reader by different processes to 
the same conclusion. The translators of the works of Dr. Godet and Dr. 
Luthardt also deserve our hearty acknowledgment of the manner in which 
they have executed their difficult task. 


Salvation Here and Hereafter. Sermons and Essays by the 
Rey. Joun Service, Minister of Inch. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume comes to us without preface or explanatory introduction ; 
so that we may take it as simply appealing to its contents to justify its 
publication. The author is a minister of the Church of Scotland, and the 
sermons he has here laid before the world are, it maybe presumed, selected 
from those he has been in the habit of delivering in his own rural parish. 
The ‘essays’ are only two—one on ‘ The Spiritual Theory of Another 
‘ Life,’ which has already seen service in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ and 
the other on ‘ Christianity and Ritual,’ originally printed in ‘ Good Words.’ 
There are ten sermons, and all of them are characterized by freshness and 
point, and in some instances by considerable elevation and spirituality of 
thought. It is not as an exegetical preacher that Mr. Service shines. As 
a rule his texts are rather selected as mottoes, which give occasion for the 
exhibition of some special view of Christian truth which has taken firm 
hold of the preacher’s mind, and which he illustrates and enforces in every 
variety of exposition and appeal. In this aspect the title of the book is 
happily chosen. So far as any one view can be said to dominate the 
preacher’s mind and determine his mode of treatment, it is the character 
or nature of religious or spiritual life viewed apart from the accidents of 
time and space. ‘ Salvation,’ as the life of the ‘ soul,’ the exercise of the 
higher powers and faculties of our nature, is not something to be attained 
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‘in a distant future, but is ‘here’ now, and must be ‘here’ in order to be 
attained ‘ hereafter.’ Applying this thought in preaching from the text, 
‘* What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
“soul ?’ Mr. Service asserts that the ‘loss,’ like the gain, is not merely 
future, but present; that the man whose highest capacities are numbed 
‘and dead, who does not know the life of truth, and love, and self- 
sacrifice which Christ hath brought to light, and of which He supplied 
the eternal exemplar, is even now suffering the ‘loss’ of his ‘soul.’ 
Faith, which is the organ of spiritual life, is the expression of the 
highest energy of the soul in trustful relations with God, and therefore 
leads to the subordination of the lower life of self and all the sordid at- 
tractions of sense to that life of the soul which is ‘ hid with Christ in 
‘God.’ This point is illustrated with much force in the sixth sermon, on 
‘The Faith of Moses and the Faith of Christ,’ on the text (Hebrews xi. 
24-26) which describes Moses as ‘ esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
“riches than the treasures in Egypt.’ The life of Moses was the life of 
Christ, because rooted in the same principles and seeking the same ends. 
‘ Every true and noble life that was ever lived in this world, no matter 
“ where, or when, or how, was Christian. Every noble and generous deed 
‘that was ever done since time began, was Christian. Above all, every 
‘hour of suffering that was ever endured in the way of duty to man and 
*God, was Christian. Nor does this make Christianity less or Christ less 
‘—it makes them greater. It is only an expression of the fact that Chris- 
‘ tianity is eternal truth and eternal life.’ The key-note to the contents of 
this volume is in these sentences, and throughout the volume we have but 
variations of the same tune. We welcome these sermons, therefore, as 
mot merely the outcome of a vigorous mind, the reflections of a man who 
thinks for himself, and is able to make his meaning plain to others, but as 
a series of illustrations of the essential spirituality of the kingdom of 
Christ, as the region of saved souls—souls elevated by the love of God 
above the sordid worldly life, and made heirs of. everlasting life through 
Him. But while we gladly acknowledge these characteristics, we must at 
the same time say that, as it seems to us, Mr. Service has not always been 
cautious in giving guarded expression to views whose one-sided exaggera- 
tion may easily lead to dangerous error. In others of his interpretations 
he is not always faithful to his own fundamental principles. We find 
an example in a sermon from the text, ‘ Ye see your calling, brethren, 
‘how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
‘not many noble, are called.’ To say that this is merely a historical 
statement of the experience of the early Christian Church, and that it has 
no doctrinal significance, is surely not to bring out the essence of the 
apostle’s teaching. St. Paul’s statement is doubtless historically true, but 
it is surely also meant to emphasize the distinction between the merely in- 
tellectual life and the higuer spiritual life which has been realized and 
made possible for man by Jesus Christ. The nature of that life of love 
and self-sacrifice in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit is such that the 
*wise men after the flesh’ are under peculiar temptations to despise it; 
and if Mr. Service had been faithful to his own principles he could scarcely 
NO. CXXX. 37 
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have failed to bring this fully out. Throughout the book there is a ten- 
dency to subordinate the doctrinal element in dwelling upon the ethical 
and spiritual fulness and richness of the life of Christ. This tendency is 
apt to mislead thoughtful and generous minds, but it cannot fail to be 
corrected by greater maturity of Christian experience. There is much 
promise in the volume before us, and we cannot doubt that its author 
will take a high place as a teacher and essayist. 


Behind the Veil: an Outline of Bible Metaphysics compared with 
Ancient and Modern Thought. By Tuomas Grirritu, 


M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Longmans and Co. 


The attempt made by good Bishop Berkeley to buttress religious and 
spiritual truth by a theory of idealism has had many successors, of 
more or less value and importance. The work now before us is akin to 
this class of apologetic arguments, though, as the fruit of independent 
thought and research, it has its own special characteristics. Mr. Griffith 
starts from the positions to which the latest developments of science have 
brought us, and shows that even the Positivism which claims to be the 
philosophy of facts is under a necessity which it cannot escape to go be- 
yond them, and to trace out their laws as well. A similar necessity impels 
us to go beyond the laws in order to find their causes. For everything 
which appears is phenomenal. The facts that seem so positive are 
themselves phenomens—Of and to what are they such? Having put 
the question we are launched on the sea of metaphysics, and cannot 
rest contented until we have secured an answer to our anxious question- 
ing. We reason from the known to the unknown, and we have gone 
but a little way when we find ourselves on the threshold of the region of 
religious faith. We are forced to conclude that underlying the physical 
appearances of nature there is a reality which is not physical; that 
underlying the phenomena of mind there is an essence or soul in man; 
and that in the universe, made up of nature and man, there is a Supreme 
Reality as their abiding life and law. These conclusions, which every 
individual is under compulsion to draw for himself, are confirmed by the 
Bible and by the philosophic thought of the past. Mr. Griffith has set to 
himself the task of making this plain. He accordingly proceeds to elu- 
cidate and illustrate each of the three positions we have indicated from 
both sources. That the things we see are not the abiding reality, but that 
they suggest it, is shown to be in accordance, first, with Scripture 
doctrine, and next with philosophic opinions. The same process of illus- 
tration is applied to the doctrine that there is an ‘inward man,’ which is 
permanent and enduring, in contradistinction to the ‘ outer man,’ which 
is transient and merely apparent. Having done this, Mr. Griffith passes 
on next to ‘The Supreme Reality’ in nature and man, draws illus- 
trations from the Bible and philosophy of the being, character, and 
providence of God, and shows the reasonableness of the conclusion 
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that all things have their origin, development, and redemption in an 
intelligent, just, and good Supreme. 

We have spoken of the work as analogous to the attempts to prove the 
truths of religion by means of philosophical idealism. For it is the central 
position of idealism that all things which come within the range of our 
experience are mere appearances, the Schein or reflection of the reality, 
which, as spiritual or as thought, is the only permanent. Mr. Griffith, 
however, avoids the extreme positions to which subjective idealism leads 
us, accepting and affirming the Supreme Reality as independent of 
the thought or experience of the human mind, while he finds fresh illus- 
trations of his positions in some of the latest deliverances of modern 
science. To some minds his book will doubtless prove an opening up or 
revelation of new truth, and the way in which he brings Scripture and 
philosophy to illustrate each other is often of great value. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to us to be doubtful how far the position is to be justified 
which he assumes as fundamental. If faith have its roots in, so as to be 
dependent upon, ‘logical conclusions,’ do we not reduce it to the level 
of a merely weaker reason? The logical understanding it may, we are 
satisfied, be proved, suggests spiritual truths to faith; but no amount of 
logical demonstration, resting upon the basis of the things seen and 
temporal, which are phenomenal, can ever take us up to God. The 
spiritual things with which faith is occupied must be spiritually discerned, 
and faith is the organ of that discernment. It seems to us that a com- 
paratively low and unworthy position is assigned to faith when it is 
regarded as simply grasping the sum of results attained by reasonin;:; 
which can take us no farther than to the border land of the spirit world. 
Faith enters that land, and in a new and higher range of experience, 
dealing with facts and laws which logical thought cannot attain to, 
becomes the medium of the revelation of the deep things of God by the 
Holy Spirit to the human spirit. Reasoning or logical thought teaches 
us the insufficiency of the phenomenal to account for itself, and suggests 
therefore that there is something higher ; but it cannot tell us anything 
of what that is, it cannot even reveal tous God as the Perfect, the Infinite 
One. We fear that the confusion of faith and logical thought, which Mr. 
Griffith’s book is rather fitted to encourage than counteract, will not 
assist in the discernment of the truth; and while appreciative of what he 
has written, and of the intellectual and spiritual harmonies which he 
suggests, we cannot regard with full approval the method which he 
pursues, however cordially and entirely we may adopt the conclusions he 
reaches. 


Companions of the Devout Life. Seven Lectures delivered in 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, a.p. 1876. Second Series. 
John Murray. 

The subjects of the new series of the St. James’s Lectures are the 

‘ Theologia Germanica,’ by the Rev. A. R. Ashwell; Fénélon’s ‘ uvres 

‘ Spirituelles,’ by the Rev. T.T. Carter; the ‘Devotions of Bishop Andrewes, 
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by the Bishop of Ely; the ‘Christian Year,’ by Dr. Barry; Milton's 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth ; the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by 
Dean Howson; and the ‘ Prayer Book,’ by Dean Burgon. The selection 
is an admirable one, and, as a whole, the lecturers have done their work 
well. It is obvious, however, that men of such diverse theological schools 
must differ greatly in catholic feeling and in special sympathies: a man 
like the Bishop of Ely, strongly pronounced on Sacramentarian dogmas, 
dealing with a writer like Bishop Andrewes, must contrast very broadly 
with a man like Dean Howson dealing with John Bunyan. Mr. T. Carter 
on Fénélon’s ‘Cuvres Spirituelles’ is an entirely different atmosphere 
from Mr. Bickersteth on the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Thus, while Bishop Wood- 
ford maintains the highest dogma of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
Dean Howson recognizes the validity and sufficiency of genuine spiritual 
life, whether in Nonconformist or Churchman. Nor is it purely sympathy 
which constrains us to feel the weakness of Bishop Woodford’s essay as 
compared with the robustness and truth of Dean Howson’s. Mr. Carter 
passes into Mysticism, as was to be expected; while Dr. Barry gives us 
a refined and tender exposition of the ‘Christian Year,’ approaching it on 
its religious, not on its: dogmatic, side. As might be expected, Dean Burgon 
is very ecstatic over the book of Common Prayer. But the volume is a 
good one, only there is constant need to guard against the ritual of reli- 
gious life, to which writers like Bishop Andrewes unduly urge us. 


The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth. 
Considered principally with reference to the Influence of 
Church Organizations on the Spread of Christianity. By 
Rosert Barcuay. Hodder and Stoughton. 


We content ourselves at present with simply calling attention to this 
curious and interesting book. Its author was a member of the Society 
of Friends. He did not live to put the copestone upon his industrious 
and elaborate work, to which he had devoted the last eight years of 
his life. As might be anticipated, the Society of which he gives the 
ehief account is the Society of Friends, although, in tracing its inner 
life, he indirectly throws great light upon that of other religious societies. 
He makes the period of the Commonwealth the centre of his historical 
studies, although he traces the course of religious opinion in England 
prior to it, and follows up its sequences almost to the present day. There 
is so much in the volume that is curious and but little known, that we 
reserve comment upon it for a principal article. In the meanwhile, 
many will like to be guided by Mr. Barclay into the by-ways of religious 
life as they diverged so numerously from the Anglican Church about the 
period of the Commonwealth, and to discover in these the beginnings of 
some of the main ecclesiastical constituents of our present religious life. 
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The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. Theologically and Homileti- 
cally Expounded by Fr. W. J. Scuréper, B.D., of Elber- 
feld. Translated, Enlarged, and Edited by Patrick 
Farrparrn, D.D., and Rev. W. Finpuay, M.A., of Lark- 
hall, aided by others. The Book of the Prophet Daniel. 
Expounded by Dr. Orro Zécxuer. Translated, Enlarged, 
and Edited by James Srrone, §.T.D. Edinburgh. T. T. 
Clark. 


We have always thought that Professor Fairbairn’s commentary on 
Ezekiel was the noblest production of his prolific pen. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that he should have undertaken to enlarge and edit Schréder’s 
work on this difficult book. We think that Mr. Findlay, in his final 
preparation of this volume for the press, has done well in adding to the 
commentary further contributions from Professor Fairbairn’s earlier 
work. The present volume is enriched from many other sources, and is 
characterized by careful scholarship, true insight, and keen appreciation. 
The ‘ Introductions’ to both Ezekiel and Daniel are conservative, learned, 
and devout. They grapple honestly with such difficulties as can be put 
into words, and with tangible objections; but when the objector accounts 
for such a literature by the hypothesis of‘ vague and vaporous tendencies,’ 
the commentator does wisely to allow the contest to be fought out 
between the ‘tendencies’ themselves. The translator of Zéckler’s com- 
mentary on Daniel does not hesitate to call attention to the mistaken 
views of the author on many points of historical identification, and he 
gives a valuable excursus of his own on the historical periods comprised 
within ‘the seventy weeks’ of Daniel ix. 24-27. The questions—histori- 
cal, exegetical, philosophical—discussed in these seven hundred pages 
are necessarily so numerous and varied as to render minute examination 
of any one of them misleading. Lange’s Commentary, as a whole, now 
nearly completed, forms an invaluable treasury of information and sug- 
gestion, and is worthy of a place in every theological library. We 
especially commend it to those who are unable to procure a variety 
of commentators, as it contains the critical and doctrinal views of the 
most distinguished scholars, in combination with a large amount of prac- 
tical homiletic teaching. 


The Book of Ruth. A Popular Exposition. By Samven Cox. 
Author of ‘ Rabbi Agur’s School,’ &c., &. The Religious 
Tract Society. 


This is a most admirable little treatise, full of thought and the results 
of research, communicated in the most pleasant and attractive guise. 
Mr. Cox’s gifts in the way of exposition are very marked. Few men have 
a greater power of giving a complete and distinctive view, unembarrassed 
by minor references. In his treatment of the ‘ Book of Ruth’ no point of 
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interest is missed, and yet all is clear, simple, straightforward, and the 
style admirably in keeping with the subject. Particularly would we 
recommend to notice the appendices on Christ as the Menuchah [or rest] 
of the world, and on Christ as the true God [or legal redeemer or avenger] 
of men, in which a vast amount of learning is brought in elucidation of 
common texts of Scripture. We cannot but hope that this little book may 
find a place in many a home, for it cannot but inform and brighten. 
There is not a dull sentence in it. 


The Works of the Rev. William Jay. Hight Vols. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


William Jay's writings, notwithstanding some conventionalisms, are so 
earnest and practical in their piety, so catholic in their sympathies, and so 
terse,racy, and yet simple in their thought and style, that they are likely to 
retain their hold as devotional reading far beyond his own generation. 
The works are few that survive a man’s own living friends. Of some of our 


most eminent men whose works while they lived sold by tens of thou- 


sands, how little is now read or remembered! But in many households 
Jay’s Short Sermons are still read for Sunday evening domestic services, 
and his Family Prayers are still their chosen means of devotion. The 
publishers are, we think, justified in the reissue of these volumes. We 
shave again tried their power to interest us, and find it undiminished. 
Four of the volumes are short Morning and Evening Readings for every 
day in the year ; two are Short Discourses ; one is a volume of Family 
Prayers ; and one is the ‘ Christian Contemplated,’ a series of short dis- 
courses on the varied experiences of the Christian life. 

Books that have circulated by thousands have passed out of the domain 
of criticism. We have only to commend these as among the best books 
of practical devotion which this century has produced. 


A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines. Being a continuation of ‘ The Dictionary of the 
‘Bible.’ Edited by D.C.L., LL.D., and 
Henry Wace, M.A. Vol. I. A—D. John Murray. 


The line of discrimination between ‘ The Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
‘ quities’ and the volume now before us is not very clearly drawn. Both 
contain biographical articles, and both contain duplicate articles on the 
same subjects, ¢.g., Baptism, Church—the one, however, dealing with the 
edifice, the other with the members—Confirmation, Confession, Creed, &c. 
Perhaps in the gradual production of such works exact classification is 
searcely possible. The two, however, are avowedly companion works, 
and together they will, when completed, contain a vast amount of infor- 
mation, gathered with consummate learning and care from sources 
altogether unavailable for ordinary students. Scarcely anything that is 
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known about Christian antiquity will be found wanting in these volumes. 
They constitute a cyclopedia of learned information such as Christian 
literature has never before possessed. Almost without exception the 
writers are specialists, at any rate, men who rank highest in their re- 
spective lines of research and scholarship. Perhaps the first thing that 
will strike the reader in turning over the nine hundred closely printed 
pages of this volume is the vast number of obscure names, and the vast 
amount of information wholly unknown to ninety out of every hundred 
students, and but very imperfectly known to eight out of the remaining 
ten. This, to many, will be the chief value of the work. Information con- 
cerning men and things generally known can be obtained elsewhere. The 
supreme value of a cyclopedia is the information which can be obtained 
nowhere else. True, five-sixths of it may be intrinsically worthless, and 
it might have been better had it altogether perished ; but the function 
of a cyclopedia, again, is not to appraise knowledge, but to give it, and a 
large part of necessary knowledge is to know what is not worth know- 
ing, when reference to it occurs in history. In this respect a very high 
value indeed must be allotted to this work. As a collection of the lives 
of obscure men it is unique. 

The larger biographies are, of course, of well known men, and some of 
them are expanded to the dimensions of a small volume, and tell us all 
concerning their subjects that it is needful to know. To this class belong 
the articles on Arianism, by Dr. Schaff; Athanasius, by Dr. W. Bright ; 
the Epistle of Barnabas, by Dr. Milligan; Baptism, by Mr. Ffoulkes ; 
Basilides, by Dr. Hort; Basilius, by Mr. Venables; Beda, by Professor 
Stubbs; Buddha, by Professor Cowell; Charles the Great, by Mr. 
Buchanan ; Chosroes, by Professor Birks ; Chrysostom, by Mr. Venables; 
Clement, by Professor Westcott ; Clementine Literature, by Dr. Salmon; 
the Coptic Church, an article of twenty-two pages, by Mr. Mee Fuller ; 
Constantius, by Prebendary Wordsworth; Cyprianus, by Dr. Benson ; 
Donatism, by Mr. Mee Fuller, &c. These articles, differing as they 
necessarily do, are all of the greatest value, and are marked by high 
scholarship. We have not space to speak ofa series of articles on the 
chief monastic founders by Mr. Gregory J. Smith. We regret to see the 
churchy and sacramentarian tone which, even more than in its companion 
work, predominates in the articles. Especially is this the case with the 
articles of Mr. Ffoulkes, to whom most of the topics susceptible of such 
colouring seem to have been entrusted. Going beyond the avowed plan 
of the work, which is to register opinions as they were actually developed, 
Mr. Ffoulkes finds only such as favour his strong sacramentarian views. 
Some of his articles are little more than a farrago of patristic quota- 
tions strung together without any pretence to critical treatment, while 
his own assertions are often astounding from their audacity, and certainly 
should not have been permitted in a work claiming to be of critical authority. 
Thus, in the article ‘Baptism’ Mr. Ffoulkes says : ‘ When baptism came to 
‘be administered in the name of the Trinity this disfinction ceased, 
* because the Holy Ghost was bestowed ever afterwards on every recipient 
“ of baptism at the font.’ And again, commenting on Acts ii. 37-8, and 
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parallel Scripture passages, he says: ‘It is clear that the remission of alF 
‘sins is contemplated, and consequently, that each recipient of baptism 
‘went up from the font sinless—as sinless as Adam and Eve before they 
* began life.’ The article ‘Church’ is utterly unmeaning and worthless in 
its vague mysticism and its avoidance of every practical question in- 
volved; save, indeed, that we have again the most unwarrantable 
assumptions dogmatically affirmed, e.g., ‘ The administration of the sacra- 
* ments was committed to the apostles as a means of determining Church. 
‘membership.’ ‘ Wherever there was a local Church there was a bishop ;, 
* and every bishop was the vicar of Christ, the fountain of liturgical order, 
‘the centre of ecclesiastical unity within his diocese.’ ‘The succession of 
* bishops in all the principal sees, from apostolic times downwards, is as. 
‘certain a fact as any which history records.’ In the article on ‘ Con- 
* fession’ he tells us that ‘ confession, as a Church ordinance, is as old as 
‘St. James.’ Confirmation, as an ordinance following baptism after an 
interval, has, he says, its prototype in our Lord, upon whom, after His 
baptism, the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape. The successors 
of the apostles ‘allowed others to baptize for them, as the apostles had 
‘done ; as the apostles had done, they retained this, its appendix, in their 
‘own hands.’ 

Such utterly unscholarly, uncritical rubbish is surely altogether un- 
worthy a great work like this, which professes simply to record facts, 
‘without entering upon the disputable conclusions drawn from these: 
‘facts by various schools and parties,’ and must seriously detract from its. 
authority. 


A Treatise on the Moral Ideals. By the late Joun Grotr, B.D. 
Edited by J. B. Mayor, M.A. Cambridge. Deighton, 
Bell, and Co. 


We are inclined to doubt whethér Professor Mayor’s explanation of the 
late Professor Grote’s mode of exposition be adequate. The characteristics. 
of his style are obvious enough, and in his case, asin many others, the style: 
expressed the nature of the man. It is also the case that in writing 
for his own satisfaction, rather than with a view to publication, Mr. Grote 
thought little of form, anxious only to secure the substance. Consequently, 
as Mr. Mayor says in the preface to the work before us, ‘he suddenly- 
‘diverges in the midst of an argument, returns again, repeats what has. 
‘been said before, and not unfrequently passes over some point which had 
*been previously left for further consideration.’ But the fact that Pro- 
fessor Grote was thus careless of form, negligent as to style, and in 
his treatment of ethical questions complex and diffuse, rather than 
simple and direct, was due to the character of his intellect, the very nature: 
of his mind as an agent of philosophical thought. In this case it is better: 
to explain the outward by the inward than the reverse, as is attempted by 
the editor. For itis not in ‘The Moral Ideals’ alone that we find the 
peculiarities to which our attention is directed. It is the same in the 
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*Exploratio Philosophica’ and in the ‘ Utilitarianism.’ The late Mr. 
Grote could express profound thoughts in simple language, and so illustrate 
them that they came home to the hearts and consciences of those he 
addressed. This is manifest from the small selection from the sermons 
he preached as Vicar of Trumpington, which was published, according 
to his request, after his death. In these specimens of pulpit oratory, 
weighty thoughts and impressive views of moral and spiritual truth are 
put in a shape that makes them plain to the least sophisticated. But it. 
was different when Mr. Grote dealt with philosophical principles for pur- 
poses of discussion or elaborate exposition. He was then systematically 
unsystematic. Possessed by, rather than possessing, so as to bring into 
order and logical cohesion, the truths it was his business to elucidate, he- 
set himself to trace them out in all their varieties of relation. He followed 
their ramifications in minute detail, and showed their applications in a. 
manner that added to their significance as practical forces, though their 
entanglements cumbered the ground as theoretical expressions of scientific 
principles. Mr. Mayor characterizes Mr. Grote’s mode of procedure with 
accuracy when he says, that ‘while some philosophers start from a 
‘single principle, such as man’s natural love of pleasure, and profess to 
‘deduce a whole system of morality by rigid inference from this, he tells. 
‘us, on the contrary, that we cannot have a single science of ethics, but. 
‘that we may have what he loosely expresses as “‘a manner of thinking 
‘(not even a philosophy), attended by several subordinate sciences or 
‘ philosophies.” What he means by this is, that there are “‘ several starting-. 
* points for determining the rule of human action, each of which, if fol- 
‘lowed out, will lead to interesting and valuable results ;” that for a perfect. 
‘rule of action we cannot afford to disregard any, but that these results, 
‘so far as we are able to trace them, are not always consistent; that this 
* apparent inconsistency would lead to a stultification of human action if it. 
* were not for an underlying faith in the moral order of the universe, which. 
‘faith, or ‘“‘ manner of thinking,” he holds to be the essential part or founda- 
‘tion of ethics.’ As he says, in an unpublished essay on the relation be- 
‘tween ethics and religion, “‘ The one fountain-head of both, the primary 
* principle of man and his actions as they should be, is the idea, or propo- 
‘sition, God is good.”’ This is an accurate characterization of Mr Grote’s 
procedure ; but it was not accidental, or the result of any external pecu- 
liarities or modes of working. It was rooted in his very nature, which 
precluded him from being a systematic writer in the sense of adhering 
steadfastly under all temptations to any one mode of pursuing his inves- 
tigations. 

This unsystematic disposition may be traced to the greatness of Pro- 
fessor Grote’s intellect. He saw too much, he followed too closely the 
intricate applications of ethical principles to human life and action, and 
his moral judgments were too delicate and sensitive as well as too com- 
prehensive to permit him to seize upon isolated points or principles, and by 
developing them in a straight line, as it were, show them to us in their 
naked simplicity. In these respects he was more like Coleridge than 
Butler. He had the appetency of the purely scientific speculator, but. 
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there was too much sympathy with human life and character to allow him 
to be a simple analyst of the moral emotions. That he had rare capacities 
of analysis, this, as his other works, prove, and the appendices in particular 
illustrate the elaborate intellectual scholasticism of his mind, leading him 
to grapple with the problems of pure Being with all the ardour of an 
Aquinas or a Duns Scotus. But his mind was too richly dowered with 
the elements of human sympathy in the sphere of intellectual truth 
and inquiry to permit him to isolate himself in the region of pure meta- 
physics. The result was the complex series of essays on moral and 
spiritual truth he has left behind him. The conjunction and double use 
of the inductive and deductive methods of procedure, so that the one 
throws light upon the other; and the pursuit of intellectual principles, 
formulated into allthe corners whereon they might cast light, while their 
possible one-sidedness is corrected and completed by the acceptance of 
other principles brought to view in the process, were peculiar to his mode 
of inquiry. We have said the late Mr. Grote was in ethics more akin to 
Coleridge than to Butler. We may also say of him that in philosophical 
inquiry he had the spirit of Plato rather than that of Aristotle; or com- 
paring, or contrasting, him with more recent thinkers, there was in him a 
great deal more of Schelling than of Kant. 

To Professor Mayor, as is known, was committed the charge of the 
late Professor Grote’s manuscripts; but a year before he died, in 1865, 
while in the fifty-third year of his age, he brought out the ‘ Exploratio 
‘ Philosophica.’ That work exhibited the same features of style and exposi- 
tion as the ‘ Utilitarianism,’ since edited by Professor Mayor, and ‘ The 
* Moral Ideals,’ now brought out under the same auspices. As Mr. Mayor 
confessed, the style was ‘sometimes careless and sometimes harsh and 
‘involved,’ and the list of new terms is enough to frighten those who 
are most indulgent to new nomenclature. These features are even more 
prominent in the work before us. But the resemblance (or identity) 
is in thought as well as in expression. The views of progress, the 
impossibility of dispensing with intuitive ideas, not in the old shape of 
full-fledged ‘ innate’ notions, but as ‘norms’ that experience could never 
supply but which it calls into exercise, the impossibility therefore of con- 
structing morals from observation and experience alone, without previous 
assumptions or ideas, as Positivism triesto do, are brought fully to light in 
“The Moral Ideals,’ as they were in previous works. Through analysis 
Mr. Grote shows that while Utilitarianism rests upon a great truth, it 
does not exhaust the truth. Modern Utilitarianism is to be welcomed as 
a substantive advance upon the old Epicureanism ; but while it testifies to 
the truth in showing that virtue is the principal source of human happiness, 
it is misleading and defective when it tries to make out that happiness 
constitutes virtue. There is more in the term than is thus taken out of 
it. One great defect of Utilitariarism is that it cannot properly recognize 
any difference in pleasures except that of quantity; but difference of quality 
cannot be measured. 

‘The Moral Ideals’ takes up the science of ethics at the point in thought 
to which we are thus brought in the ‘ Utilitarianism,’ and proceeds to deal 
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with the variety of problems that spring from it. The foundation—so far 
as we can speak of one position as determining what follows—of this work 
is to be found in the acknowledgment of the two-fold nature of man as an 
active and as a sentient being. As feeling, or capable of suffering, man 
has a range of faculties to be distinguished from those he possesses as 
capable of activity, or doing. What we feel and what we have to do point 
to different kinds of experience. Both are real, and both must therefore 
be interpreted. Consequently Professor Grote divided moral philosophy 
into two branches—‘ Eudemonics,’ or the science of happiness, of which 
the facts furnished by our sentience are the subject-matter, and ‘ Aretaics,’ 
or the science of virtue. The one branch shows us the evil of suffering 
pain, and the other the evil of inflicting it; both accepting the fact that 
pain is undesirable. ‘ Aretaics’ was regarded by him as the essential 
part of moral philosophy, but it needed to be supplemented by ‘ Eude- 
‘monics.’ We do not proceed far before we are pulled up by the question, 
What ought we to do? Whence and what is the significance of this 
‘absolute’ element, constraining us to do certain things for reasons con- 
tained in themselves? This at once suggests the idea of that which 
‘should be’ as distinct from that which ‘is;’ and we have therefore ele- 
ments that are not supplied by observation, and cannot but conclude that 
moral philosophy differs from physical science in this, that the latter only 
deals with what is, and the former compels us to go on to what ‘ should 
‘be,’ and being thus ideal, cannot rest on a merely inductive basis. Man 
as a sentient is a ‘wanting’ being, and what Professor Grote calls 
‘Egence,’ or want, having its highest manifestations in love and its 
lowest in physical appetence, is the very life of the universe. Moral 
philosophy is concerned with what we want—which is the absent; while 
experience has to do only with what is—or the present. Imagination, 
which is the life of intelligence, therefore suggests the Moral Ideals to 
guide us in supplying our wants; and the higher branch of moral philo- 
sophy is not inductive. Morals, asthe science of the customary, rests on 
the fact that man is a social being; and as mere sensation can never take 
us beyond self, there are principles of action superior to and different from 
anything that sensation can supply. Even in the conception of the useful 
there is an ideal element, and when the idea of self-sacrifice is added to 
that of usefulness we rise to the highest region of moral value. There is 
no necessary contradiction between the morality of consequences and the 
intuitive doctrine of an absolute distinction between right and wrong. 
As ideal moral philosophy must show us what we ought to do, or ‘ deed- 
‘worthy conduct ;’ in seeking which we must be guided by the idea of 
the Good (bonwm) or ‘choiceworthy aim.’ Conscience, which guides us 
in discriminating between good and evil, is moral imagination, including 
judgment when required; and it is also moral memory. But conscience 
is not complete at the first. It grows; and in the relations of facts it enables 
us to descry the applications of duty. Consequently our sphere of duty lies 
in our social relations, and the institutions of society are embodiments 
and objective manifestations of our feelings. It is our nature to form 
moral ideals —imagination combining the higher with the lower, and 
human nature is moral in virtue of the impulse to self-improvement. 
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In the above we have sought to sketch some of the leading lines of Mr. 
Grote’s philosophical thought ; but in what we have said we have given no 
idea of the richness, variety, and weight, a3 well as the delicacy and width 
of his moral judgments. His analyses of moral feelings are admirable ; 
and his exposition of the issues and results of moral systems are impres- 
sive and often exhaustive. His freshness of view, vigour, and acuteness 
in inquiry, his capacity of penetrating to the roots of thought and feeling, his 
large-mindedness, and his moral sensitiveness are evident on every page 
of the work. Though not scientifically complete, and though unsystematic, 
as we have said, ‘The Moral Ideals’ is a great work, and will remain 
one of the masterpieces of English philosophical thought exercised upon 
ethical subjects. 


Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution, in- 
cluding an Examination of Mr. H.Spencer’s ‘ First Principles.” 
By Tuomas R. Brrxs, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 


The preface tells us that this volume contains the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered by the author last session, in examination and 
review of the modern fatalistic philosophy and doctrine of Evolution, 
as unfolded in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles.’ There will be no 
difference of opinion from Professor Birks among those who believe in a 
Divine Revelation when he says that the views in question are opposed to 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and inconsistent even with the 
very existence of moral science, and that the work he has undertaken is 
therefore within the sphere of his duties as a Knightsbridge Professor. It 
is desirable, and indeed necessary, that the foundations on which the 
physical fatalism of the present day rests should be laid bare, and that the 
results to which the principles on which it proceeds conduct should be 
clearly set forth. There has been too often a tendency shown by those 
who profess to hold fast by Christian truth to enter into a compromise 
with evolutionary materialism. Because evolution is a great truth, and 
in some of its aspects opens up new and far-reaching views regarding 
the mode of creation, many have put up with statements of it which 
designedly blink the fact that it throws no particle of light upon the 
nature of creation; that whenever it speaks as if it did, it proceeds 
upon assumptions, and tacitly presupposes contradiction. The effect 
of the mistaken courtesies exchanged between the advocates of totally 
opposite and exclusive views has been disastrous. A work which 
shows the irreconcilability of the modern theories with Christianity and 
Theism, which boldly emphasizes their antagonisms, and cuts away all 
possibility of dovetailing the two together by any kind of seeming com- 
pact, is therefore to be heartily welcomed. We accord such a welcome to 
Professor Birks’ volume. It does not in all respects come up to our idea 
of what such a work ought to be. There is little freshness and no 
originality in the purely metaphysical part of the volume; and from a 
Professor of Moral Philosophy we were entitled to look for a treatment of 
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metaphysical principles at first hand without depending—as he almost 
constantly does—upon the polemical writings of others. Farther on in 
the book we find a good deal of acute critical remark. The chapters 
criticising the results of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, the exhibition of the 
contradictions that pervade his development of principles, the illus- 
trations of the unsatisfactory and misleading character of his definitions, 
and of the falsity of some of his favourite generalizations, are admirable 
examples of a style of philosophical criticism of a high order. We have 
spoken somewhat slightingly of Mr. Birks’ treatment of the fundamental 
principles of ‘ modern physical fatalism ’ in the doctrine of the Unknow- 
able. This is very old ground, and has been gone over so often that un- 
less a writer has something new to say about it, it is a question whether he 
should deal with it at all. Ever since Dr. Mansel employed the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy of the Absolute in the service of religion, the Infinite, 
and the Absolute, and the Relativity of Knowledge have been pet 
watchwords on one side and the other. Mr. Spencer’s use of them 
has been long familiar, and of course the whole modern philosophy of 
nescience starts from these points. Mr. Birks depends upon Mr. Mill for 
refutation of the philosophy of nescience as founded upon the alleged 
impotence of thought in dealing with the Absolute and the Infinite. We 
have nothing to object to in what he does say on the subject, but it has 
all been said quite as effectively before. Professor Birks is not much more 
successful in his treatment of the relativity of knowledge and the reality of 
matter. He shows to better advantage in the later portion of the book. 
The criticisms of the ultimate generalization of sciences which Mr. Spencer 
and others require us to accept as necessary and universal—such as the 
indestructibility of matter, the conservation of force, &c.—are acute and 
incisive. On page 222 will be found an exposition of one of the most 
flagrant of Mr. Spencer’s self-contradictions. After, for fifteen years, 
affirming the law of the inverse square, because any other was unthink- 
able, he has suddenly replaced it by the opposite assertion, without one 
word to explain why what was yesterday a necessary truth is to day an 
inconceivable absurdity. The criticisms of Mr. Spencer’s definition of 
life and the remarks on natural selection are pointed and forcible. We 
cannot rank Professor Birks’ work in the highest class of philosophical 
productions ; but it contains some very able and acute, and some altogether 
unanswerable criticisms of the fatalistic philosophy, and we welcome the 
book as fitted to do good service at the present time. 


SERMONS. 


Several notable volumes of sermons lie upon our table, some of which 
demand lengthened criticism, for which we regret that we cannot find 
space. Foremost comes Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and their Relation 
to Old Testament Faith. Lectures delivered to Undergraduates of the 
University of Oxford. By J. B. Mozury, D.D. (Rivingtons), which is in 
every way a remarkable volume. The intellectual characteristics which 
make Professor Mozley’s recent volume of sermons one of the most 
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notable series of academical discourses since Butler’s Fifteen Sermons, for 
clear, strong, subtle, logical thought, are here in undiminished force, while 
the views enunciated are characterized by thorough independence, com- 
bined with a reverent acceptance of Divine teaching. Mr. Mozley’s 
principle of exposition is the very obvious one—not often, however, ob- 
served—that the Bible records of human action are of contemporary ideas 
and morals, and are not therefore to be judged by subsequent and higher 
standards. On this principle Professor Mozley tries to estimate the call 
of Abraham as the inauguration of a purer religious idea, in virtue of his 
conception of the unity of God, of the Divine justice, and of his religious 
foresight. He interprets the purposed sacrifice of Isaac as based ulti- 
mately upon the absence in the ancient mind of any ideas of the rights 
and sanctities of human life. The monarch, the patriarch, took for granted 
his absolute disposal of the lives of those subject to him ; his wives, chil- 
dren, and slaves were his absolute property. Abraham, therefore, was 
about to sacrifice a life which he thought his own, and God tested him 
according to the conceptions of his age: out of an inferior state of ideas 
an act of sublime self-sacrifice was evolved. He justly maintains that 
Abraham’s act was not in any sense a conformity to the idea of human 
sacrifice, as Dean Stanley and others have supposed. It was simply a 
trial of faith conditioned upon Abraham’s notions of his rights over the 
lives of his household. On the same principle he explains exterminating 
wars. In making the Israelites the instrument of His retribution, God did 
no violence to their sense of justice. Another remarkable exposition is that 
in the two lectures devoted to the virtual defence of Jael, mainly on the 
ground that the conception of individuality had not emerged in the polity 
and morality of national duty ; that conceptions of justice were rude and 
imperfect, and sanctioned the sacrifice of all that belonged to a guilty 
person or nation. The truth and force of the principle, and therefore of 
the justification, are so far undeniable as that Jael could scarcely be con- 
demned for killing Sisera ; but to do it by treachery and lying can scarcely 
be so justified, inasmuch as the sacredness of hospitality, if not the 
sacredness of truth, was one of the prominent ethical ideas of her age. 
Both Jael and Deborah must therefore, we think, be condemned, even on 
Dr. Mozley’s principle. If ethical principle be essential to a prophet, 
certainly Deborah has no place in the grand fellowship. The volume is 
in every way a remarkable one, full of strong, clear, original thinking. 
——Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford and on Various 
Occasions. By J. B. Mozury, D.D. (Rivingtons.) Dr. Mozley’s volume 
of sermons above referred to has reached a second edition. It bids 
fair to become a pulpit classic through its solid qualities of originality, 
faith, pertinence, and power.—The Vision of God, and Other Sermons, 
Preached on Special Occasions. By Henry Auton, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), have also passed into a second edition.——Some Facts of Re- 
ligion and Life. Sermons preached before her Majesty the Queen in Scot- 
land, 1866-76. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
&c. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) Principal Tulloch here presents us with a 
series of sermons which, though ‘ occasional’ in a special sense, submit 
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themselves readily to general characterization. There is throughout an 
elevated tone and fine spirit, full of sympathy for present-day difficulties, 
a subdued eloquence, and a desire to penetrate to the spiritual ideas to 
which mere formulas on their best side may be said to point. There is no 
effort at logical unity, yet the sense of a pervading intention soon arises 
on the careful reader, which may be characterized as an effort to detach 
the spiritual life from rigid dependence on theological refinements. 
Principal Tulloch, living as he does among a creed-ridden people, seems, 
in spite of his fine tone, and the special nature of these sermons, to carry 
with him too active a self-consciousness, as though he: were perpetually 
fretting against some restraint that he would fain ignore; while, not- 
withstanding his reactionary attitude, he is, either on account of his 
education or the atmosphere that he is compelled to breathe, not seldom 
under the necessity of reimporting the very terms that, as associated with 
dogma, he had professedly set aside. And though his literary graces are 
such as to enable him to work out the lines of thought in each sermon to 
some semblance of completeness, the sermons, in spite of his predominant 
intention, will not bear for 2 moment to be analyzed in relation to each 
other. Principal Tulloch’s logical sense is far less exacting than his 
esthetic or literary sense; and contradictions that lie a little distant from 
each other are not detected. For example, it is really not consistent-with 
his leading purpose that, whilst he should endeavour to base a strong 
argument for the spiritual life on universal instinct or intuition, and so on, 
arbitrarily relating together various ideas in one root for this end, he 
should, Parthian like, make war on his own assumptions by declaring of 
some of these very ideas that they were in some way absolutely com- 
municated to man from without, and at a definite period of time. At 
p. 182 he says: ‘There is nothing more marvellous in the history of 
‘Christianity than the change which is wrought in men’s consciousness 
‘ of the future,’ which men had previously thought of as a ‘great dark- 
‘ness,’ or ‘a dreamless or perpetual sleep.’ The moral or spiritual idea 
gains, in one point of view, nothing from the introduction of the element 
of ‘reward, held in association even with such a conception of Divine 
‘ Fatherhood’ as his—i. e., as a general acceptance and blissful condition 
aecorded to the creature in the future. And that there can be no mis- 
take in this, a certain passage on personal immortality here enforces its 
presence. Now, Principal Tulloch, in his desire to get rid of any adher- 
ency of the Westminster Confession, erects the idea of Fatherhood into 
a purely mystical position, while at the same time he allows himself to 
lag behind on the old rails of dogmatics in his hard and fast distinction of 
spiritual life, present and future. Here he is as dogmatic both in spirit 
and in terms as the veriest Calvinist; whereas the mystic, with whom 
he really has some loose affinities, re-erects on the platform of dogma a 
pure transcendentalism, and asserts of the spiritual life that so far as it is 
truly lived now, it is in very deed lived for ever. It zs life in Christ, life 
in God, life in the Father; and with reference to it there is no present and 
no future, and personal immortality as reward or enjoyment is put out 
of account. Here we intimate no ideas or belief of our own: we merely 
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indicate that much in these otherwise finished and graceful sermons, 
though suggestive, is tentative, partial; that now they are mystical as 
touching Divine Fatherhood, and now ultra-dogmatic as dealing with 
personal immortality and other things; and that for this reason the line 
laid down between what is practically essential and non-essential in 
Christian belief is but very faintly drawn indeed. Again, while the 
‘essence of the Divine Fatherhood in Christ is defined as love (p. 43), 
‘wholly without weakness: not any mere tenderness, or pitifulness, or 
‘affectionateness,it being only in our imperfect perceptions that these moral 
“attributes are separate ’—at p.66 we are told that ‘ God’s pity reaches to 
‘the depth of all human frailty ;’ a mere looseness of terms, it is true, but 
one which precisely illustrates the manner in which Professor Tulloch fails 
to follow his ideas to a settled or consistent phraseology, making him 
now seem to repeat Willison, or Borton, or Baxter, and again Macleod 
Campbell, or Maurice. It is much that we can unreservedly praise in 
the general spirit and genial liberality of tone.-——Some Difficulties of 
Belief. Being Sermons preached in Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. By the 
Rev. T. TergNMoutTH SHorE, M.A., Incumbent. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 
Mr. Shore has not fallen into the error of making the pulpit the medium of 
theological essays, metaphysical in substance and argumentative in form. 
His discourses are strictly sermons, presenting theological thought on its 
religious and practical side, and in hortatory form ; but he has rightly 
felt that certain theological difficulties press upon even the crudest thought 
of religious men—difficulties which the ever fresh adjustments of science 
and faith impose in one form or another upon every generation. And he 
has felt that it is possible so to treat or touch these before a promiscuous 
audience, and in practical preaching, as to suggest the inconclusiveness of 
eertain scientific assumptions, and to point the direction of thought in 
which solution lies. This, we hold, is all that it is possible and all that it 
is necessary to do in ordinary preaching. No preacher can argue a thesis 
to its fully demonstrated issues like an essayist: he can only suggest prin- 
eiples and point out solutions ; and for this often a passing touch suffices. 
The sincere inquirer will see that there is something to be said in arrest 
of judgment, and will earnestly test the solution suggested. In this way 
Mr. Shore has treated the metaphysical difficulties felt about prayer, 
temptation, creation, the atonement, human suffering, &c. Ineach in- 
stance, without attempting a complete argument, he has pointed out the 
kind of argument that might be urged, and, we think, with great success. 
Mr. Shore is a clear, strong thinker, and he puts his thoughts in a lucid 
popular form. The volume will be very helpful to religious minds who 
feel the pressure of such difficulties as have been mentioned. It isin 
every way wise and strong and seasonable-——Notes on Genesis. By 
the late Freprerick W. Rosertson, M.A. (Henry 8. King and Co.) Twenty 
years ago the one characteristic of Robertson that most won approbation 
or provoked dissent was his fearless criticism of orthodox positions. To- 
day it is his genuine religious reverence—a sufficient indication of the 
progress made since then. In Robertson, as in all true men, the two are 
always combined. His deep religious nature approached all theological 
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and religious truth with reverence, while his penetrating discernment and 
fearless independence broke through all forms of conventional orthodoxy. 
So that while he seemed to be destroying he was really establishing the 
true revelation of God on a broader and more spiritual basis. This 
volume, which contains mere notes, does not throb with passion like the 
completed sermons, but itis instinct with life and reverence—the life that 
tests, and the reverence that bows the heart before God. Of course, we 
cannot here criticise. We do not always agree with the particular con- 
clusions reached, but we can, however, very heartily commend the 
volume as full of spiritual wisdom and devout feeling. It is only the 
sweepings of the great workman’s study—the sweepings are gold, but 
they are dust. Current Coin. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 
(Henry 8S. King and Co.) Mr. Haweis is a preacher of a very different 
type. He is rash where Robertson is fearless, and flippant where Robert- 
son is reverent. He fails to touch the religious heart, simply because he 
is apparently unconscious of the mystery and awe of the themes with 
which he deals. The word that sufficiently describes him is ‘ clever.’ He 
says, that is, acute and dashing things. He is not a patient thinker, but 
catches at the angles of thoughts, and by dint of sheer boldness of asser- 
tion produces the impression of a man who knows. Nothing causes him 
to hesitate. He pronounces as dogmatically upon the deepest mysteries 
as upon the most commonplace ethics. His sentences rattle about one 
like hail upon glass. He introduces all kinds of themes into the pulpit, 
and seems chiefly to be on the quest for sensations. Unlike Robertson 
again, who placed common things in the lights of God and of the spiritual! 
life, Mr. Haweis exhibits them in hard secular lights, and the sensation 
left is of asharp satirist. The very index is full of sensational sentences. 
No service of the pulpit can be greater than a religious treatment of topics 
such as Crime, Pauperism, Drunkenness, and Recreation, to say nothing” 
about ‘the Devil’ and Materialism. But Mr. Haweis’s treatment is 
hardly religious: it is ethical and hard. Mr. Haweis was clearly destined 
for a popular lecturer. He has not theology enough for a divine, nor 
spiritual reverence and sensibility enough for a preacher.— Heroes of 
Faith. Lectures on the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By C. J. Vauauan, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Dr. Vaughan again, 
while making no pretensions to the genius of Robertson or to the clever- 
ness of Mr. Haweis, and probably shrinking with sensitiveness from any 
touch of the latter, charms all religious natures, and many that are not re- 
ligious, in virtue of his intuitive sympathy with spiritual life and spiritual 
meanings. His sermons have intellectual force enough to interest even 
thoughtful men, although they make no pretensions to originality or even 
strong thinking. They are very much what the sermons of the late Mr. 
Bradley, of Clapham, were; but they are religiously good, they touch the 
best sympathies of our nature, and make an earnest and simple appeal 
to conscience and heart, so that they are always read with pleasure. This 
volume contains a series of sermons on the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and has the characteristics of the multitudinous 
volumes that have preceded it.—— The Ark of God. The Transient 
No. cxxx. 388 
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Symbol of an Eternal Truth, with various other Pulpit Matter. By Joszpx 
Parker, D.D. (8S. W. Partridge and Co.) This volume, like several 
others which Dr. Parker has published, contains sermons in every grade 
of completeness, from carefully finished compositions to the most rudi- 
mentary thoughts. Like everything else, too, that Dr. Parker does, the 
image is partly iron and partly clay. A fresh, robust thinker, he often 
throws out thoughts and suggestions of much originality and force; a 
fragmentary thinker, he often presents us with what is one-sided and in- 
complete; but he rarely fails both to inform and to interest us. The 
best piece in the volume is the clever paper on scientific sympathy, a 
parable from the history of Job. The volume has neither note of intro- 
duction nor index of reference ; it is simply ‘ thrown out,’ pour servir. 
Footsteps of the Master. By Harrier Brerecuer Strows. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) A volume of religious readings selected from the life and 
characteristics of our Lord—tender, beautiful, and suggestive, making 
no pretension to critical exactness, but true and good in moral interpreta- 
tion. But what has a New England Puritan to do with ‘Lent,’ one of 
the most arbitrary and meaningless of ‘Church’ observances ?—— The 
Fulness of Blessing ; or, the Gospel of Christ as Illustrated from the Book 
of Joshua. By Saran F, Surtey. (Hodder and Stoughton.) As may be 
imagined, Mrs. Smiley finds typical significance where many would find 
only analogy. Her tone, moreover, is somewhat more mystical than suits 
our taste. But she has read considerably, and writes intelligently and 
earnestly, and the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan is as full of rich 
suggestiveness as their journeyings in the wilderness.——-Sermons on the 
Church’s Seasons. Advent to Whitsun Day. By Jounn WreBsTER PARKER, 
M.A., late Vicar of St. Alban’s, Rochdale. With Introductory Essay by James 
Fraser, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. (Rivingtons.) These sermons, as 
Bishop Fraser says, ‘ are marked by a thoughtful seriousness and a con- 


‘siderable power of scriptural exposition, rather than by brilliancy of 


* style or force of argument.’ They are tender and sympathetic, meditative 
rather than demonstrative ; they are like many half-hour Church of England 
homilies, only more spiritual and earnest ; they are redolent of Churchiness, 
and somewhat tinged with sacramentarianism ; they keep within decorous 
ecclesiastical lines, and have not much grip. But they are good, devout, 
religious reading for those who can keep inquiring thought in abeyance. 
Such preaching will not greatly move the world.——Sermons Preached 
ain the Parish Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By Peter GoLtpsmiTH 
Mepp, M.A., late Rector of Barnes. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Medd’s sermons 
also commend themselves by their religious goodness rather than by their 
intellectual power. They are scholarly and intelligent, but discuss nothing 
and settle nothing. Sermons ought to present the religious and practical 
side of things; but there is a vast difference between mere hortatory uses 
and such practical urgencies as come of clearly grasped principles. Mr. 
Medd’s sermons are stronger than seven-tenths of the sermons published, 
but they might be stronger still——Dies Ir@. The Final Judgment and 
Future Prospects of Mankind. By the Rev. R. B. Grrpiestone, M.A. 
Second Edition. (Hatchards.) An exposition of the last things on the 
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ultra-Evangelical platform of eternal punishment, stated with moderate- 
ness of judgment and in a catholic spirit——Minor Characters of the 
New Testament. By Witt1am Brock, Minister of Heath Street Chapel, 
Hampstead. (Elliot Stock.) A series of interesting studies of characters 
like Ananias, Barnabas, John, Mark, Luke, Epaphroditus, simply, practi- 
cally, and wisely written, and useful in pointing out some of the bye-ways of 
goodness. Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lord. By W. G. Buatxir, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A devout, spiritual, and tender little book, 
reverently seeking to penetrate the religious heart of Jesus in his conse- 
cration, temptations, ministering, sorrows, prayerfulness, peace, joy, cross- 
bearing, and death. It will be valued as a higher kind of religious read- 
ing, in which both mind and heart are ministered to. A Course of 
Addresses on the Word and Works of God. By Maurice Sorurin. 
(Edinburgh. Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) A series of sensible addresses 
to young men, dealing with the subjects usually treated in prolegomena 
of the Bible, but in a simple and popular way. Of course, they do not 
fully grapple with difficulties such as ‘ Inspiration,’ to which two or 
three of the papers are devoted. Perhaps we may best convey an 
idea of them by saying that they belong to the school represented 
by Mr. Hartwell Horne’s ‘Introduction.’ The Home at Bethany, its 
Joys, its Sorrows, and its Divine Guest. By James Cuxross, M.A., 
D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) Dr. Culross’s treatment is sufficiently 
known. It is thoughtful, earnest, and spiritual, and finds a congenial 
theme in the family at Bethany. Many as have been the expositions of 
it, this of Dr. Culross will be welcomed as in no wise superfluous.—— 
The Mystery of Christ. Being an Examination of the Doctrine contained 
in the First Three Chapters of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
GrorGcE Staunton Borrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. (Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Borrow’s creed is Evangelical, his spirit is devout and liberal, but 
his literary power is not very great. His though! is not clear, his ex- 
pression therefore is vague and weak, his circle of ideas is limited, and 
his recognitions are timid. He is a good, safe, moderate Evangelical 
churchman.——Light and Life. By the Rev. Georere Coox, D.D., 
Borgue. (William Blackwood.) Dr. Cook aims to emphasize the truth, 
which he thinks is imperfectly realized, that ‘all real spiritual under- 
‘standing of the gospel of salvation is derivable solely from the Lord 
‘Jesus Christ; ’ that is, he emphasizes the spiritual as distinguished from 
the ethical conception of Christianity. The sermons are quiet, intelligent 
expositions, having no very marked characteristics, dealing with the 
fundamental experiences of Christian life-——The Cares of the World. 
By Joun Wesster Hancock, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. (James Spiers.) 
We concludethat Mr. Hancock occasionally preaches, as we most earnestly 
wish more laymen would do. Some of his papers are sermons, others 
mere general discussions or talks on religious themes. The volume seems 
to be a gathering of the compositions of many years contributed to some 
periodical, but no information or preface is given. The thought is not 
very strong, but the style is pleasant, and the spirit amiable and religious, 
and many will find the volume acceptable religious reading.——Sermons 
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for the Christian Year. Translated from the German of the late RicHarp 
Rortue, D.D., with a Preface by Witu1am R. Cuarxe, M.A., Vicar of 
Taunton. From Advent to Trinity. (T. and T. Clarke.) These sermons 
are hardly equal to Rothe’s theological reputation. They are thin and 
hortatory, they simply affirm and rarely grasp either principle or 
thought with vindicatory or expository vigour. They are devout, evan- 
gelical, amiable meditations, easily read and as easily forgotten, leaving 
behind them, however, a pleasant aroma of benevolence and saintliness in 
the preacher.-——Blossoms from the King’s Garden. Sermons to the 
Young. Bythe Rev. CLaupE BosanQuet, M.A., Vicar of Christ’s Church, 
Folkestone. Mr. Bosanquet has the gift of simplicity without twaddle. 
These sermons to children are very admirable, and may be cordially 
commended to those who conduct children’s services.——Echoes of 
Spoken Words. By 8S. A.TippLe. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Tipple’s 
sermons are singularly fresh and penetrating, with perhaps just a little 
overconsciousness that they are so. In literary form they are direct and 
real, the speech of a man intent upon conveying important meanings. 
In substance they are unconventional, vigorous, and full of spiritual dis- 
cernment. They are what our American friends would call ‘live’ 
sermons. The spiritual instinct of the preacher never fails him. Every 
incident of Scripture is made to turn a full light upon the present 
practical life of men. Sometimes this is a light from heaven which leads 
astray, as in the strange sermon on Abraham’s temptation to commit 
naurder, the theory of which is that Abraham found that he was loving 
Isaac too much, and was tempted to show that he was not, by sacrificing 
him. It was the devil who tempted him, not God. God’s word to him 
was the prohibition which prevented him. We would venture to suggest 
to Mr. Tipple that he should reconsider this crude theory, which seems 
to us to be as morally false as it is textually, in the light of Professor 
Mozley’s penetrating analysis, of which we have elsewhere spoken.—— 
Sermons on Gospel Themes. By Rev. Cuartes G. Finney. (R. D. 
Dickenson.) The intense realism of Mr. Finney’s sermons, which was 
part of his strong but not hard logical nature, appears in these sermons. 
He produced intense excitement through clear convictions of reason. 
His exact definitions, his expository lucidity, his cogent appeals to com- 
mon sense, are more powerful than any appeals to passion. It was not 
so much reason informing feeling as it was feeling fusing reason to a 
white heat, which, granting his premises, bore down everything before it. 
These sermons, preached at Oberlin, were reported by the stenographer and 
revised by the preacher. They are interesting as homiletical studies, and 
valuable as a peculiar species of spiritual force. 


. The Holy Childhood. Conversations on the Earliest Portion of tho 
Gospel Narrative. (James Nisbet and Co.) This is a well and attractively 
written book. Few things are more difficult than to make conversations 
about religious things interesting; they have, however, the advantage 
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that a break of continuity may be made anywhere, and the strain of con- 
tinuous exposition be relieved. The anonymous writer of this book has 
succeeded in a high degree. A large sympathy with child-nature in its 
musing ways and questionings, a clear, easy, warm style of thought and 
expression, and a devout feeling, give much beauty and earnestness to the 
conversations. We scarcely know a book that we would sooner recom- 
mend for Sunday use by children.——A Bible Dictionary. Being a 
Comprehensive Digest of the History and Antiquities of the Hebrews and 
Neighbouring Nations; the Natural History, Geography, and Literature 
of the Sacred Writings, with Reference to the Latest Researches. By the 
Rev. James Austin Bastow. Fourth Edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
No service to ordinary readers can be greater than to translate into 
popular forms the results of scientific investigation. Mr. Bastow has 
done this with lucidity and skill; in some cases he has summarised, and 
in others he has expounded. He has brought together scattered informa- 
tion, and within a reasonable compass has given a vast amount of matter, 
illumined by an intelligent, if not a very profound, criticism. This fourth 
edition of his work, revised in the light of recent conclusions, is an in- 
dication of its practical worth.——Messiah’s Kingdom in its Origin, 
Development, and Triumph. By the Rev. Bensamin Martin, A.M. 
Leslie. (Edinburgh: William Oliphant.) An attempt to mediate the 
idea of the Church as an organised institution between superstitious 
claims, mystical imaginations, and rationalistic negations. With consider- 
able power of grasp and spiritual discernment, Mr. Martin traces the 
Church in its divine idea and development, from its origin in ante- 
diluvian and patriarchal times, through its theocratic phase in Mosaism, 
to the organisation of the Church by Christ and His apostles; with an 
exposition of true Church principles and relations in the Christian 
economy, first in relation to its own members, then in relation to civil 
governments and in relation to the world, and finally, in its consumma- 
tion. The discussion is both wise and able; Mr. Martin avoids the 
mistake of identifying the kingdom of Christ with organised churches. 
He maintains the divine authority of the latter, and lays down certain 
principles of membership and function which will commend themselves 
by their thoroughly catholic and spiritual conception. He thinks, how- 
ever, that Presbyterianism is the true realisation of the idea of the 
Church, that the Council at Jerusalem was a Church Court, and that 
Church members are inherently subordinate to Church officers. We do 
not think there would be much difficulty in refuting these claims. A 
reference to the arguments of Whately, Lightfoot, and Jacob would suf- 
fice. He thinks, also, that the Jews are to be restored to Palestine, and 
speaks somewhat too confidently about the millennial kingdom on earth. 
But these are only subordinate points in a wise and wholesome book. 
Mr. Martin has read widely, he is an uncompromising opponent of State 
Churches, and he formulates his views with precision and succinctness. 
We heartily commend his book.——The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 
_ World to that which is to come. Delivered under the Similitude of a 
_Dream. By Joun Bunyan. In English and French. (Elliot Stock.) 
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This is a volume of what purports to be ‘The Illustrated Polyglot Pil- 

‘ grim’s Progress.’ The French translation, which seems fairly well done, 
is printed on pages opposite to the English text, in conformity with a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Gladstone that such an expedient might help in the 
acquisition of modern languages. Saul of Tarsus, or, Paul and 
Swedenborg. By A Layman. (Williams and Norgate.) The conclusion 
of the writer is that Paul’s letters ‘have not the shadow of a claim to be 
* considered Holy Scripture,’ that ‘the Book of the Acts betrays the same 
‘internal evidence of unsoundness and want of truthfulness,’ that Paul, 
‘in an infatuated egotism, invented a gospel for himself,’ and that Paul is 
condemned and rejected by Swedenborg as ‘ wanting internal spiritual 
sense.’ The writer must excuse us from attempting any vindication of 
the Apostle against a thinker of his calibre, and forgive us if we are not 
quite prepared to determine Paul’s claims by the dictum of Swedenborg. 
We cannot reason with absurdities, nor addauce evidence against vision- 
aries.—— The Story of the Fuh-Kien Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society. By Euarene Stock. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) This 
interesting volume is compiled from the journals and letters of the mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society. It is the history of one 
branch of the operations of that Society, and is a record of enterprise, 
heroism, endurance and achievement that has rarely been surpassed. 
Few will read it without a thrill of sympathy and a feeling of admiration 
and thankfulness. Such records are a sufficient attestation of the truth 
and the vital force of Christianity. We most heartily rejoice in the 
twenty-four mission districts, and the fourteen hundred native converts 
connected with them, which mark our brethren’s success, and wish them 
God speed.— The Gospel of the Childhood. A Practical and Devotional 
Commentary on the single recorded Incident of our Blessed Lord’s Child- 
hood. By Epwarp Meyrick Gou.surn, D.D. Second Edition. (Riving- 
tons.) The devout spirit of Dean Goulburn’s little book is admirable, but 
he makes too much of the brief record upon which he comments, reads 
into the few verses, so significant in their wise reticence, a whole volume 
of all imaginable things as suggested by them, and, we must say, with 
great effect of dilution. This second edition indicates that the book has 
found favour with young people, for whom it was written.——The Story 
of Christianity from the Apostles to the Reformation. Compiled for 
Popular Reading by the Rev. Anprew Reep, B.A. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) Mr. Reed compresses the Christian History of sixteen centuries 
into a small volume of 275 pp. The danger of such a process is, that 
instead of the dryness of prolix minuteness we get the dryness of a 
chronological table. Mr. Reed has endeavoured, and with much skill and 
success, to avoid this. The information given, however, is necessarily 
that of the dictionary rather than that of the history. He has no room 
for the descriptive episodes and personal sketches that illumine history 
and embody it in typical personages. His simple, lucid style, however, 
makes the reading of his narrative pleasant, and he skilfully introduces 
details which make it living. His standpoint, moreover, is spiritual, 
and, in the perverted sense of the term, unecclesiastical. He has, we think, 
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on the whole, achieved the very difficult task of due proportion and perspec- 
tive. On some points uninformed readers have not quite enough infor- 
mation to enable distinct ideas, and on others we might not quite agree 
with the author’s conception of things. But, as a whole, he has given us 
a useful and trustworthy elementary history of the greatest birth of time. 
——A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
Newton Theological Institution. First Complete British Edition. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Professor Hackett’s commentary was first 
published in 1851, and soon attracted the attention of English Biblical 
students. It has been among our books of reference from its first ap- 
pearance. It belongs to the grammatical class of exegetical works, of 
which Ellicott and Lightfoot are our best English examples, and in which 
Meyer is facile princeps. Professor Hackett is a good Greek scholar, and 
has a fine critical acumen. He has, through the years intervening since 
the first appearance of his work, continued his labours, and has availed 
himself fairly of the rich additions to our exegetical authorities which 
have been made. His revised edition, therefore, is a very great improve- 
ment upon the first, and deserves respectful reference by all Biblical 
students. Particular criticism is of course here impracticable. —— Con- 
versations on the Gospel according to St. Luke. By Emmy TEempie 
Frere. (James Nisbet and Co.) We wonder whether these dramatic 
devices really do add vividness or interest to a child’s apprehension. On 
any other ground they are clearly and seriously detrimental. There may, 
however, be advantage to juveniles in having difficulties approached by 
way of question. The authoress, in the answers which she puts into 
mamma’s mouth, deals with them very fairly ; she avoids great deeps, as 
is natural, and steers her critical boat into shallow places. She has, how- 
ever, read fairly, and brings together a good deal of illustrative informa- 
tion. Her conversations include only the first fifteen chapters of the 
Gospels. —— The Training of the Twelve; or, Passages out of the 
Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Discipline for 
the Apostleship. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. By A. B. 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(T. and T. Clark.) Dr. Bruce has resisted the temptation to recast his 
thoughtful and important work which besets most men as larger reading 
and advancing thought enable them to see the deficiencies of what they 
have done. He has contented himself with a thorough revision, and 
with pointing out the bearing of its different discussions upon the most 
recent controversial thought. The treatment of such a theme depends 
wholly upon the organic strength of the writer—the temptation to be 
discursive is great. Dr. Bruce keeps his main idea well in hand, and 
points out the special elements of teaching and experience which fitted 
the twelve for their work. He half promises us another work more 
specifically devoted to the theories of the Tiibingen school.——Sketches 
of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. By the Rev. Dr. Eprrs- 
HEIM, Vicar of Loders, Dorset. (Religious Tract Society.) Dr. Eders- 
heim seeks in this work to do for the social life of Palestine in the time 
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of Christ what, in his book on ‘The Temple,’ he \did for its Church 
life, that he may verify the truth of the colouring given by the Gospel 
narratives to their histories of our Lord. He has qualified himself for 
this by extensive reading ; and in a series of chapters on different aspects 
of the social life of the Jews, civil and religious, he has endeavoured to 
make his readers realise what Jewish society was in its customs and 
feelings. His book is not only full of information, but it is well put 
together and fused. We do not know any work from which a more 
vivid impression could be derived.——New Readings of Old Parables. 
By the Rev. CuarLes ANDERSON, M.A., Author of ‘ The Curate of Shyre.’ 
(Henry 8. King and Co.) Mr. Anderson is falling into temptation. The 
success of his ‘Curate of Shyre’ is inducing him to publish too rapidly. 
These short talks about the parables of our Lord indicate a thoughtful 
man who has the faculty of grasping great principles and applying them 
to all times, but they also indicate a man who has not perfectly thought 
out either the principles or their applications. He does not always carry 
our conviction respecting the legitimacy of his use of either. He would 
have done better to have kept his book in steep for awhile, and then to 
have wrought it out with more care and completeness——Credentials of 
Christianity. A Course of Lectures Delivered at the Request of the 
Christian Evidence Society. With a Preface by the Right Hon. the Earn 
or Harrowsy, K.G. (Hodder and Stoughton.) From their very nature, 
volumes of lectures on half-a-dozen different subjects, contributed by as 
many different men, can only be reported, not criticised, in notices such 
as these. Points selected for critical remark would be like bricks as a 
specimen of a house. ‘The Bishop of Carlisle lectures on the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and, with wise discrimination and reticence ; Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander on the Evidence of Prophecy ; Mr. Rowe on the Historical Truth 
of Miracles; Dr. Barry on the Adaptation of Christianity to the Require- 
ments of Human Society; Dr. Lorimer on its Adaptation to Human 
Hearts; and the Bishop of Gloucester on the Adequacy of the Christian’s 
Answer to all Deeper Questions. We are glad to see that the lecturers give 
such prominence to the great moral arguments for Christianity. Here 
they are invincible-——Rudiments of Theology ; a First Book for Students. 
By Joun Pirxincton Norris, D.D. (Rivingtons.) Canon Norris has 
constructed a handbook of Christian doctrine for theological students 
which we must very highly commend. It is put together with skill and 
written with vigour. Thought, and reverent independence of thought, is 
exercised; and while the author holds fast by fundamental articles of 
Evangelical belief, he tests them in the light of modern thinking—accor- 
dant and discordant—and presents them with those developments and 
modifications which are inseparable from a living scientific theology. As 
an illustration we would refer to his careful and wise discussion of the 
Atonement. The book affords much scope for criticism, and for divergent 
thought, but it is in every way scholarly and good. 
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